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CHALLEN AND SON'S 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 


20, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1804. 














| PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1862. | | GOLD MEDAL, SOUTH AFRICA, 1877. | 








The only Firm who obtained the International Exhibition Medal for the 
special distinction of ‘‘ excellence of touch and tone.” 





CHALLEN & SON’S GOLD MEDAL PIANETTE, 
WITH CHECK ACTION, IN ELEGANT WALNUT OR ROSEWOOD CASE. 
FROM 29 GUINEAS. 


“The Pianettes manufactured by CHALLEN & Son are most satisfactory instruments.”—A nton Rubinstein. 
“T can testify in the strongest manner to the qualities of the Pianette as manufactured by CHALLEN & Son. In every point, as to tone 


and touch, they are excellent ; and I can also certify from experience as to their durability under hard wear.”—William Henry Monk, Professor 
of Musicin King’s College, London. 


CHALLEN & SON’S GOLD MEDAL SEMI-COTTAGE, 
WITH CHECK REPEATER ACTION. 
FROM 32 GUINEAS. 


“The Pianos I have selected from Messrs. CHALLEN & Son have invariably given complete satisfaction, some of them having had to 
bear the severe test of an Indian climate.”— William H. Cummings. 

“ Asa customer of some years’ standing, I speak with confidence of the quality of the instruments supplied by Messrs. CHALLEN & Son. 
The two I have for my own use have had a great deal of wear, and in this respect have entirely satisfied me as to their durability; and the tone 
and touch of all those selected by me for myself or pupils have been much commended.”—Alfred Gilbert, R.A.M. 


CHALLEN & SON’S GOLD MEDAL COTTAGE; 
TRICHORD THROUGHOUT; BRASS BRIDGE; CHECK REPEATER ACTION. 
FROM 60 GUINEAS. 


“T hold a very high opinion of Messrs. CHALLEN & Son’s Pianos. Their qualities of tone and touch can be at once estimated; but I 
can furthermore bear testimony to their great durability.”—Lindsay Sloper. 

“ CHALLEN & Son is a name synonymous with wonderful durability, great beauty of tone, and moderation in price. We know of not 
one single maker whose Pianos excel theirs in the qualities most desirable in a good and lasting Piano.”—Cape Argus, May 7. 


EXCELLENCE IS GUARANTEED, AND EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASS WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 


EBONISED AND GOLD PIANOS 


Kept in Stock, of Superior Make and Elegant Designs. 














May be obtained from all Musicsellers. Illustrated List forwarded free. 


CHALLEN & SON, 20, OXFORD STREET. 
STEAM WORKS—CARDINGTON STREET, EUSTON SQUARE. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES, 
MRS. WARREN (Soprano), 


Of Mr. C. Hallé’s Concerts. For Oratorio or other Concerts, address, 
150, Radnor Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
Lessons in Singing. References—C. Hallé, Esq., and E. Hecht, Esq. 


MRS. ALFRED J. SUTTON (Soprano) 
Is open to engagements for Concerts and Oratorios. 

54 Duchess Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
MADAME PAULINE GRAYSTON (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Operatic Recitals, Concerts, &c. 

For terms address, C. G. Taylor, 56, Lofthouse Place, Leeds; or 
R. D’Oyly Carte, ga, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
MISS JOHNSON (Soprano). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 26, Charlotte Street, Oldham. 
MRS. BROOK MYERS (Soprano). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 53, Blenheim Place, Idle, near 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

MISS TARBSTEIN (Soprano). 


For Oratorios and Concerts, address, 20, Story Street, Hull. 


MADAME PAULINE EVISON (Soprano). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 57, Walmsley Street, Hull. 


MISS ADA MOORE (Soprano). 
Pupil of Signor Randegger. For Oratorio and other Concerts, 
95, Bristol Street, Moss Side, Manchester. Lessons in Singing. 


MISS ANNETTE IVANOVA (Soprano). 


For Concerts, &c., Brooklyn, Howard Road, South Norwood. 


MISS HOARE (Soprano). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Mr. Stedman, Musical Agency, 
12, Berneis Street, W. 


MISS HELEN SWIFT (Soprano). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 15, Cecil Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 


MISS RUTH HARLOW (Contralto). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 34, Booth Street East, 
Oxford Street, Manchester. 


MISS LOUISA BOWMONT (Contralto). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 51, Mercer Street, Embden 
Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


MISS HELEN PICKLES (Contralto). 
Address, Holywell Green, near Halifax, Yorks. 


MISS FLORENCE FRAZER (Contralto). 


For Concerts, &c., address, Signor Siecinoski, 6, Piccadilly, W. 


MISS KERSHAW (Contralto), 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Clarksfield Terrace, Lees, near 
Manchester. 


MISS LENA LAW (Contralto). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Mr. Stedman, Musical Agency, 
12, Berners Street, W. 


MISS FLORENCE WYDFORD (Contralto). 


For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. &c. 
Address, 95, St. Paul’s Road, Lorrimore Square, S.E. 


MR. GREENHILL (Tenor). 
7, Park Place, Regent’s Park. 


MR. WELBYE WALLACE (Tenor), 
Of the Crystal Palace, and Gentlemen’s Concerts, Manchester, &c. &c., 
desires that all communications concerning engagements for Oratorio, 
Concerts, or Opera be addressed to care of Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co.,1, Berners Street, W. 


MR. VERNEY BINNS (Tenor), 
Of the Schubert Society’s Concerts, and Pupil of Sig. Ciro Pinsuti. 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 65, King Cross Street, Halifax. 


MR. W. MANN DYSON (Tenor). 


For Concerts or Oratorios, address, Cathedral, Worcester. 


MR. RICKARD (Bass), 
Of the Schubert Society’s Concerts, and Pupil of Signor Ciro Pinsuti. 
For Oratorios and Concerts, address, King Cross, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


MR. THORNTON WOOD (Bass), 
Of the Royal Albert Hall Concerts. For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
address, 2, Hallfield Place, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


MR. DODDS (Bass). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 7, Brunswick Terrace, Leeds. 


MR. FARLEY SINKINS (Bass). 
14, Cumberland Street East, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


MR. J. SHARPE (Oboeist). 
For Oratorios, &c., address, 235, Lidgett Hill, Pudsey, 
near Leeds. 






















































































MR. W. OATES (Solo Flautist). 


MR. DONALD W. KING (Vocal Professor and 
Musical Conductor, &c.) 
Cumberland Villa, Cavendish Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ALBERT E. BISHOP. 
(Organ, Harmony, and Counterpoint.) 
Address, 26, Wilson Street, E.C. 


MR. CHARLES RENDLE (Elocutionist). 
For the Lyrics in “ Athalie,” Miscellaneous Readings, &c., address, 
50, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Miss JULIA DERBY (Contralto), of the Princi- 
pal London Concerts, is at liberty to accept an engagement for 
church or chapel. Address, 19, Herbert Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


R. H. T. BYWATER, TENOR, is OPEN to 

ENGAGEMENTS for ORATORIOS and MISCELLA- 

NEOUS CONCERTS. Address, 36, St. Germain’s Road, Forest Hill, 
London, S.E.; or 40, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


D. COLLET, Vocal Bass and ‘Teacher of 
e Singing, REMOVED from Sunny Bank, Highgate, to 7, 
Coleridge Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


MB. and MADAME THADDEUS WELLS beg 
to announce their REMOVAL to 17, Tavistock Street, 
Bedford Square, W.C 


orga SINGER REQUIRED, to lead a 
Congregational Church Choir. W. district. Inquire at 
Morley’s Piano Warehouse, 27, High Street, Kensington. 


ANTED, two SOPRANOS, two TENORS, 

and one ALTO, to complete a Glee Party now being formed. 

Must read at sight and possess good voices. Address, Mr. E. Ter- 
nouth, 25, Blenheim Street, Chelsea. 


Boxs WANTED at S. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 

There are four vacancies. Good middle-class education and 
salary according to merit. Apply to the Organist, S. Peter’s Vestry, 
Eaton Square, S.W. 


LTOS, TENORS, BASSES (Voluntary) 

WANTED at S. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Cathedral services. 

Only fair readers need apply. Address to the Organist, S. Peter’s 
Vestry, Eaton Square, S.W. 


LTO and BOYS’ VOICES WANTED. Apply at 
St. Mary-at-Hill Church, Eastcheap, on Sundays after service. 
Surpliced choir, paid. 


LTO WANTED for St. Asaph Cathedral. 

Salary, £35 per annum. Candidates are requested to state: 

their occupation, and whether married or single. Apply to Rev. W. 
Morton, Succentor, St. Asaph. 


O ALTOS.—WANTED, a Gentleman to com- 

plete an AMATEUR GLEE PARTY meeting in North 

district, with a view to future mutual benefit. Address, N., 31, 
Halliford Street, Islington. 


Alto WANTED for Surpliced Choir of All 

Saints’, Blackheath, S.E. A good reader. Duties, two Sunday 
services and one week-day rehearsal. Salary, £15 perannum. Apply, 
by letter, to Precentor, Richard Lemaire, 8, Pier Road, Erith. 


LTO and BASS WANTED for a Church in 
S.E. District. Stipend, ten and twelve guineas. Apply to 
Mr. Stedman, Musical Agency, 12, Berners Street, W. 


“TENOR WANTED for S. Barnabas, Bell Street, 
Edgware Road. Two Sunday services; one practice weekly. 
£10. Apply to the Vicar, 17, Blandford Square, N.W. 


ETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.—A TENOR 

LAY CLERK WANTED. Statutable Salary, with allowances, 

£70 per annum. Applications to be sent in immediately, under cover, 
to H. P. Gates, Esq., Chapter Clerk, Peterborough. 


HRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN.— 
WANTED, TWO SOLO TENOR CHOIRMEN (communi- 
cants) accustomed to the Cathedral Service. Stipend, £125 each. 
Duties, daily morning and afternoon service throughout the year. 
Apply, with testimonials as to voice and character, to the Precentor, 
the Kev. Edward Seymour, 4, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Béss REQUIRED at S. Peter’s, Eaton Square; 
must be a good reader and of some cultivation. Two Sunday 
services and greater festivals. Two rehearsals weekly. Salary, £20. 
Apply to the Organist, S. Peter’s Vestry, Eaton Square, S 
A GOOD BASS (£14) and MALE ALTO (£16) are 
open for CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. Good readers and 
communicants. Address, A. D., 116, Brockley Road, S.E. 
Bé4ss WANTED for Surpliced Choir in Kensing- 
ton. Good voice and first-rate reader indispensable. Two 
Sunday services and one weekday rehearsal. Salary, {10 10s. Apply, 
asa 163, Piccadilly, W. There is also Vacancy for a Volunteer 
to. 


T. ANNE’S, SOHO.—TENORS and BASSES 
WANTED in the Voluntary Choir at this Church. Application 







































































For Oratorios, Festivals, Miscellaneous Concerts, &c., 71, Denmark 
Road, Northampton. 


to be made to the Secretary after either of the services on Sunday, or 
Friday evening rehearsal, at 8. 
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MEN S VOICES.—WANTED, in the Choir of S. 

Paul’s Church, Inner Park Road, Wimbledon Park, MEN’S 
VOICES accustomed to Choir Singing. Address, 
Boodle, Esq., The Oaks, Wimbledon Common. 


HOIR BOYS.—SOLO, &c., can be ENGAGED 


for Special Church Services. Apply to Mr. Stedman, Musical 
Agency, 12, Berners Street, 


LTO (Professional) requires SUNDAY EVEN- 
A ING DUTY. Address, Musicus, Private Door, 43, Poland 
Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—A Profes- 
sional Gentleman requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, 
er todeputise. / Address, H. J. Dean, 2, Blomfield Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


RGANIST and MUSIC-MASTER WANTED 

for All Saints’ School, Bloxham. Salary, £80 per annum, with 

board and lodging. Must beused to Gregorian music. Apply to Rev. 
P. R. Egerton. 


A CLERGYMAN will be happy to RECOMMEND 

a thoroughly competent, energetic, painstaking ORGANIST 
and CHOIRMASTER (communicant), where there is a good organ 
and fair opening for teaching, &c. A. M., Novello and Co., 80 and 81, 
Queen Street, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE.—An ORGANIST is WANTED 

for the Parish Church. Salary, £60, with a fair opening for 

teaching. Application, stating age and previous occupation, with 
testimonials both as to character and ability, to be sent to the Vicar. 


OLY TRINITY CHURCH, RYDE— 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED at the end of 
March. Stipend, £50 first year. Address, the Vicar, as above. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED. 

Communicant. Experienced. Gregorian and Anglican Music. 

State salary. M.A., Messrs. Vanheems and Wheeler, 20, Great 
Portland Street. 


WANTED, a Young Man as ORGANIST and 
ASSISTANT TEACHER in Village School. Must play 
well and be thoroughly acquainted with and understand Gregorian 
music. The Rector, Little Bardfield, Braintree. 


ANTED, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

fora Village Church. A new organ, by Lewis, of 2 manuals 

and 14 stops. Salary, £50. Address, Mrs. Nicholson, Basing Park, 
Alton, Hants. 


RGANIST WANTED. Stipend, £30. 
services. 
West, Chiswick. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
immediately. An earnest, reverent Churchman, skilled in 
music, and able to train choir, Surpliced choir; Anglican chants. 
Salary, £50. Good opening for pupils. Address, Rector, St. Mary-at- 
the- Walls, Colchester. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED in 

April next for the Parish Church of Royal Leamington Spa. 

Full choral services. Apply, with copies of testimonials and § salary, to 
the Churchwardens' Office, 6, Avenue Road. 


\ X JANTED, an ORGANIST, in a country village, 
within two miles of a town where work might be obtained. 
No daily service. Address, Rev. A. Short, Bodicote, Banbury. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED at 

St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church. Salary, £50. Applica- 

tions, in writing, with testimonials, and stating past experience, to be 

addressed to G. B. Bruce, 64, Boundary Road, N.W. New organ, by 
Messrs. Lewis, will be introduced in a few months. 


ANTED, a Gentleman to TRAIN CHOIR 
(surpliced). Play organ-harmonium. Small restored church. 
Anglican choral services. Salary, £30 per annum, probable increase. 
Cneap lodgings to be had at the Clergy House. Opening for pupils if 
good pianist. Fuller particulars, address, Vicar, Amwell, Ware. 


Ce, and CHOIRMASTER (Stipend, £75) 


WANTED immediately for a City church. Applications, by 
letter, to E. F. C., 10, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 


RGANIST WANTED.—Christ Church, North 

Finchley. Mixed choir. Services, Sundays, Wednesday even- 
ings, and principal festivals. Salary, £30 per annum. Rev. H 
Stephens, North Finchley, N. 


WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, to Play the Har- 
monium on Sunday Evening only, for short mission service. 
Good introduction. No stipend at first. By letter only, Vicar, 
29, Surrey Square, S.E. 


ANTED, a Young Lady PIANIST, to live 
in the house and assist when required. A good accompanist 


and one that can sing preferred. Address, stating salary required, to 
Mr. J. Birkett, Cross Swords, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


H. Trelawny 



































Sunday 
Apply to Rev. N. Loraine, Vicarage, Grove Park 





























ANTED, a SITUATION as ORGANIST: 
Has held present appointment over nine years. Address, 
T. L., 28, St. George’s Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


LADY seeks an ENGAGEMENT as SUB- 

ORGANIST in the neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham preferred. Address, Delta, care of E. Lawless, Stationer, 
13, Philpot Lane, E.C. 


RGANIST | requires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Hamilton E, Robinson, 67, London Road, S.E. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman, an APPOINTMENT 

as ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, or Deputy, where 

anthems are unfrequent. Choral services preferred. Address, E. 
Kearney, 2, Egan Villas, Cecil Road, Leytonstone. 


ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as ORGANIST 

and CHOTRMASTER. Choral service (Anglican) preferred. 

Can furnish the highest testimonials. Apply, H. W. A. Milton, 
Organist, Bletchingley, Surrey. 


O ORGANISTS.—A Young Man (19) requires a 
SITUATION as PUPIL-ASSISTANT. Apply, Organist, The 
College, Hurstpierpoint. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—WANTED 

by a Gentleman, whose present appointment is about to termi- 

nate, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. Twelve years’ experience. 
First-class testimonials. Address, P. C., 74, Dalston Lane, E 


O ORGANISTS.—Advertiser offers first quarter’s 


salary to any one procuring him an ENGAGEMENT. Gamba, 
Ardwick Cottage, Inglis Road, Addiscombe. 


COUNTRY PROFESSOR requires an 

ASSISTANT immediately. A kind home and many advan- 
tages. Salary according to ability. Fine three-manual organ, &c. 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. Stedman, Musical Agency, 12, 
Berners Street, London, W. 


OUNG LADIES, anxious to make Music a special 
subject, can be RECEIVED into a good SCHOOL, where the 
pupils distinguished themselves in the Trinity College Examinations 
of May last, and are very successful in their musical studies. Refer- 
ences to gentlemen of talent andexperience. Address, M., 45, Claver- 
ton Street, Pimlico, S.W. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—The Organist of S. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, has a VACANCY for the above. Cathedral 
services. Address to S. Peter's Vestry, Eaton Square, S.W. 


A PROFESSOR of MUSIC has a VACANCY 

for a PUPIL. Three-manual organ, and great musical advan- 
tages. Premium. Address, E. Mackie, 24, Scarsdale Villas, Ken- 
sington, W. 


[D> VERRINDER’S third Articled Pupil having 

completed his term of study and received an appointment, he is 
desirous of preparing another young Gentleman for his Profession as 
an Organist and Choirmaster. N.B.—New address, 1, Finborough 
Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


ECTURES on HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 

and INSTRUMENTATION on Tuesday Evenings, at Seven, 

at the St. Michael’s Schools, Star Street, Paddington, by Dr. 

SANGSTER (Organist, &c., St. Michael’s). Fee for a course of 
Lectures, One Guinea. 


USICAL EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES 


TRAINED for Examinations, either personally or by corre- 
spondence. Dr. A. S. Holloway, 51, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, 


N.W 


O COMPOSERS.—Dr. HOLLOWAY continues 

to Revise and Arrange every description of Music for Publication. 

Students prepared for the profession or for examinations, If residing 

at a distance, lessons can be had by post. Faults pointed out, and 

every information given to the young aspirant. Dr. Holloway, 51, 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N W. 


ESSONS in PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM, 
SINGING, and COMPOSITION.—Dr. Arthur S. Holloway, 
51, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


R. E. W. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., Oxon., &c., 
1 PREPARES CANDIDATES for Musical Examinations ; also 
gives lessons in Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., and revises composi- 
tions of all kinds by post. Ebenezer Place, Stafford. 


M R. JOHN HILES, 51, Elsham Road, Kensing- 

ton, W. (Author of the “Catechism of Harmony, Thorough- 
bass, and Modulation,” “ Hiles’ Short Voluntaries,” “Catechism for 
the Pianoforte Student,” and several other important musical works), 
gives Lessons in Harmony, &c. by post. 


D R. SLOMAN gives LESSONS to CANDIDATES 
preparing for Musical Degrees. Grassendale, West Dulwich, S.E. 


HE ORGANIST of RIPON CATHEDRAL 
teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT by tear vimanas ti 
For terms, address, Edwin J. Crow, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

































































WANTED, by a Young Gentleman, a SITUA- 

TION as ASSISTANT ORGANIST, or Organist at a small 
church. Good testimonials can be given. Address, E. F. French, 
Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 





A GENTLEMAN is desirous of giving LESSONS 

by post in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. References 
from present pupils if desired. Terms very moderate. Address, 
Magister, Musical Times Office, 1, Berners Street, London, W. 
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IANO and HARMONY LESSONS, by C. 
STIEBLER COOK, Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
five years Music and Choir Master at Uppingham School. Singing 
classes conducted. Schools attended. 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 


RGAN LESSONS and PRACTICE on a fine new 
Instrument, with 2 manuals, 15 stops, 24 octaves of pedals, with 
bourdons throu hout. Terms moderate. Allen’s Musical Instrument 
Warehouse, 17, Percy Street, Bedford Square, W. Lessons and Prac- 
tice on other Instruments also. 


RGAN PRACTICE or INSTRUCTION.—Three 
Manuals, each of 56 notes, pedal organ, 30 notes, 18 effective 
stops, and blown by Lea’s Automatic Hydraulic Engine, Terms, which 
are strictly inclusive, on application at Blennerhasset’s Organ "School 
and Studio, 14, Vernon Street, Pentonville, W.C. 
Sole Agent for LEA’S HYDRAULIC ORGAN BLOWER. The 
cheapest, simplest, best, and most effective ever invented. Full par- 
ticulars, and estimates as above, free. Inspection invited. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three manuals and pedals. 
Blown by hydraulic. The South London Organ Studio, 343, 
Coldharbour Lane. Three minutes’ walk from Brixton Station. 


RGAN STUDIO, 140 (late 166), STRAND 

(opposite the Gaiety),-LESSONS or PRACTICE (and at 

St. Michael’s, Stockwell, S.W.) on fine two-manual C ORGANS 

(HILv and Son). Full pedal compass. W. VENNING SOUTH- 
GATE, “ The Strand Organ Studio,” W.C. Established, 1867. 


G. HALLIFAX & CO., 315, Oxford Street, 
e W.,ENGRAVE and PRINT AUTHORS’ WORKS at the 
lowest possible cost, and introduce them. Estimates by return of post. 


USIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUB- 
LISHED in the best style, and on moderate terms, a statement 
of which sent on application, by B. Williams, 60, Paternoster Row. 


[ MEORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — Having 
the largest varied stock of Music in Europe, orders received in the 
morning are executed the same day, or if in stock posted immediately, 
if required. Terms highly advantageous, 
London: B. WILL1AMs, 60, Paternoster Row. 
ESTABLISHED, APRIL 1866. 
HE ENGLISH pag jt UNION. 
Mr. H. ASHTON, Mr. F. H. COZENS, 
Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN, Mr. ALBERT HUBBARD, 
ASSISTED BY 
Madame ASHTON. 
For terms, &c., address, H. Ashton, Secretary, Ivy House, Stamford 
Hill, London, N. 


HELICON GLEE UNION. 


Messrs. 

E.HEATH H.E.COCKELL W.S.OWENS E. PIERPOINT 
(Alto) (Tenor) (Baritone) (Bass) 

for Dinners, &c. 

The above also provide complete entertainments for Literary Insti- 
tutions, &c., including a Musical Lecture, “ Songs of the Sea, Ships, 
and Sailors,” assisted by Mr. A. H. Miles, Mdme. on omer te Miss C. 
Mansfield. (Lecturer) (Soprano). 

(Pianist). Secretary, E. PIERPOINT, 116, Retckicy Road, S.E. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 
RITERION TEMPERANCE CAMPANOLO- 
GISTS and GLEE-SINGERS. Terms moderate. Excellent 
performance. Address, for terms and dates, Mr. Harry Tipper, 118, The 
Grove, Hammersmith. 
FOR ORATORIOS OR MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERTS, &c. 


MADAME CROSS LAVERS 















































(SOPRANO) 
AND 
(BASS). 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
Pimlico Rooms, London Feb. 18 | Cheltenham Hes -. Feb. 26 
Wolverton ate » 19] Cirencester sas eae 
Wellingborough... es» 49 20] Gloucester i leech” 
Northampton ... soe! op f QEP VOOVE, | fe io ie 
Malvern ... aa 25 &c. &c. 


For terms, eaderen, Mr. H. Cross, the Cathedral, Salisbury. 


JANTED, as an ATTENDANT in an ASYLUM, 
a Young Woman who can sing from notes and is able to take 
an efficient part ina choir. Pay to commence at £20 per annum, with 
everything found. Apply to the Medical Superintendent, County 
Asylum, Rainhill, Liverpool. 


IANOFORTE TUNER.—WANTED, a steady 
and experienced man for in-door and out-door work, Apply, 
Eavestaff, 14, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 








Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency 


(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General) 


12, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Office-Hours 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 tor. 





TO CONCERT-GIVERS AND ENTREPRENEURS 
GENERALLY. 


M®: STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 

Concerts, Secretaries of Institutions, and Entrepreneurs 
generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or small parties of 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours. Al} 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon 
application. 





TO ARTISTS. 
M®&. STEDMAN begs that all Artists (Vocal and 


Instrumental) will kindly call, that he may have the pleasure of 
registering their names, addresses, and vacant dates. Mr. Stedman 
will undertake the whole business arrangements of any artists honour- 
ing him with their confidence. 


TO THE CLERGY. 
M8: STEDMAN, whose long experience in the 


house of Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. has shown him that 
there is a great need of a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 
MEN and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, has ar- 
ranged for the establishment of a Registry at his Offices, which will be 
open, free of charge, to the inspection of Clergy, who are invited either to 
call, or to write stating their requirements. From his personal know- 
ledge of the qualifications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman will 
be able to give the Clergy valuable information as a guide to selection. 

CHURCH FESTIVALS arranged and carried out in all details. 


TO ORGANISTS, CHOIRMEN, & CHORISTERS. 
R. STEDMAN invites ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 
MASTERS, CHOIRMEN, CHORISTERS, and LADIES 
seeking Church Engagements to REGISTER their Names and Qualifi- 
cations at his Offices, 12, Berners Street, W. 


MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &c. 
R. STEDMAN undertakes the Music (and al? 


the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, 
Masonic Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 


R. STEDMAN will be happy to advise his 

clients upon all professional matters, confidential or otherwise, 

either by letter or personally by previous appointment at his offices, 
12, Berners Street, London, W 


PROFESSIONAL LADY desires an ENGAGE- 

MENT in a PIANOFORTE or MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 
Good executionist and reader. Would assist in the sheet music if 
required. Address, A. B., care of Mr. Fuller, 12, Lower Porchester 
Street, Connaught Square, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in the MUSIC 

TRADE, by a Young Lady who can read from sight. Age 22. 

Indoors. Country or seaside preferred. Address, C. Hall, 58, Cinlense 
Road, Hackney. 


O PIANOFORTE and MUSIC SELLERS.— 
RE-ENGAGEMENT required by a Young Lady competent to 
manage the Sheet Music Department. Seven years’ experience. 
Over four years in a London house. Good saleswoman and pianist 
Can play at sight. London or the suburbs preferred. Unexceptional 
references. Address, M. W., care of C. Jefferys, 67, Berners Street, W 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in a Music 
Warehouse, as ASSISTANT, by a young lady Pianist. Ad- 
dress, L. C. P., 42, London Street, Fitzroy Square. 


\VWANTED, by a Young Lady, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Good player and 
reader at sight. London preferred. Address, W. M. L., 21, Harpur 
Street, Bedford. 


A YOUNG LADY, well versed in Music, wishes 
to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER at a Music- 

seller’s. A small salary required asremuneration for services. Address, 

Miss Lasby, Wateringbury, Kent. 

A Respectable Young Lady desires a SITUA- 
TION in MUSIC SHOP. Can read music at sight. Bristol 

or Clifton preferred. Apply to S. King, Gloster Road, Ross, Here- 

fordshire. 

Yours requires a SITUATION in the MUSIC 
TRADE. Alexander, 570, Mile End Road. 









































ANTED, a SITUATION in or near Bath as 
PIANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER. Age 21. Ad- 
dress, E, Garrett, 35, Southgate Street, Bath. 








IANOFORTE TUNER WANTED for the 
Country. John Brinsmead and Sons, 18, Wigmore Street 
Cavendish Square, London, 
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IANOFORTE TUNER (outdoor) seeks a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in or near London. Six years with two of 
the first London firms. Age 22. Address, T. D., 60, Cloudesley 


Road, N 

\ X fypak in by a Young Man, an ENGAGEMEN \T 
NER. Country or ogame Five years’ references from 

}; A i and Sons. Can play. E. B., 107, Lillington Street, 

‘imlico, London, S.W. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, SITUA- 
TION as PIANOFORTE TUNER or REPAIRER. 
Address, J. S., 21, Dee Lane, Chester. 


IANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER 

WANTED. One who kas worked in a small factory preferred. 
Apply, with references and stating experience and salary expected, to 
oP. Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


IANOFORTE.—WANTED,a first-class TUNER 
and REGULATOR. Apply to A. B., Novello, Ewer and Co. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE an active Youth 
under 16 yearsina MUSIC SHOP. Has a good knowledge 
of the piano. Apply, Music Depot, St. Ives, Hunts. 


O ORGAN-BUILDERS.—WANTED, first-class 
WORKMEN (inside hands). Apply to Mr. J. Porritt, Organ- 
Builder, Leicester. 


RGAN BUILDERS.— WANTED, experienced 
WORKMEN, also a Good Tuner. Permanent employment for 
suitable men. J. Cole, Cornbrook Organ Works, Manchester. 


OR SALE.—A MUSIC BUSINESS in Aberdeen, 
with a good Hiring and Tuning connection. Music sales 
average per month £20. The Advertiser will put the Purchaser on the 
best terms with the leading houses in London and Paris. Address, 
R. J., 244, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ARTNER WANTED, in an old-established West- 
End MUSIC PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Capital required 
about £6,000. Principals only treated with. For particulars address 
(by letter only), Musicus, Mr. Alexander, 24, Old Cavendish Street, W. 


USIC, PIANOFORTE, and TUNING BUSI- 
NESS for SALE. Established, 1840, By re about £2,000 

per year. Price, including goodwill, stock, £1,200. Solicitors 
Seal: with. Address, H., Messrs. Novello, wer and Co., 1, Berners 


Street, London. 
OWER” ORGAN WORKS.—Specifications 
made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and 
Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand 


Organs and Materials. T. Willis, 29, Minories, London. 


ROAD and BENT REED HARMONIUMS and 

ANGLICAN ORGANS of every description, with one or two 

manuals and pedals, from £6 6s. Repairs, Alterations, and Additions. 
Roberts, Laxon Street, Long Lane, Bermondsey. 


RGANS for Church or Chamber, full rich tone, 
from 35 guineas) ORGAN HARMONIUMS, with 1 or 2 
manuals, full compass of pedals, from 25 to 54 guineas, invaluable for 
Teaching or Organ Practice. SPRAGUE’S Celebrated ORGAN- 
TONE HARMONIUMS, 6 guineas; best in the trade.—William 
Sprague, 7, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


MONK’S ORGANS, warranted First Class, at 
e moderate prices, from 50 guineas. 100-guinea Organs, 2 CC 
manuals, 10 stops, 16 feet pedal pipes. 200 guineas, 2 manuals, 16 stops. 
300 guineas, 3 manuals, 21 stops. 400 guineas, 3 manuals, 27 stops. 
600 guineas, 3 manuals, 36 stops. Larger or smaller Organs built to 
any Specification. Old Organs rebuilt. Additions, Repairs, Tunings, 
&c. Specifications and Estimates sent free. The Trade and others 
supplied with Pipes, Parts, Fittings, &c. Sussex Terrace, Great 
College Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


Sig: R. WILLIS (established, 1827), Maker and Im- 

orter of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c. 29, Minories, 
London. List for stamp. 


EAN’S CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— 
School Band Flutes, from 3s. 6d.; 8-Key Concert Flutes, 25s.; 
Cornets, in case, 30s. ; Drums, Tambourines, Banjos, and every article 
in the trade. A good Violin, with Bow and Book, in case, 20s, English, 
Roman, and Acribelle Violin Strings—5 English firsts, warranted to 
stand at concert pitch, sent free for 13 stamps. Joseph Dean, Music 
Warehouse,77, City Road, E.C. Established, 1843. Price lists sent free. 


RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 

BANDS, PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, supplied 

at wholesale prices, at J. Moore’s, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. 

Prices, with drawings of every instrument, post-free. "Music for any 
kind of band. Patronised by the army, navy, and rifle corps. 





















































ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES.—150 by 

Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Allison, &c., from 4 guineas upwards. 
HARMONIUMS (New), from £5, in Walnut or Mahogany cases. 
Largest stock of Pianos and Harmoniums in London at Kelly and 
Co.’s, 11, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital. Trade supplied. 


BY SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copy- 
rights, Stock-in-Trade, &c., SALE (devoted exclusively to this class 
of property) held every month. Single instruments inserted. Con- 
signments received at any time. Puttick and Simpson, 47, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. [Established, 1794.] 


IOLINS, TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, and 
DOUBLE BASSES, by “Craske,” equal to Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius. 
Upwards of 500 of these splendid Instruments now on Sale at 
Edward Crompton’s, 54, Barton Arcade, D M 
(third floor), many of which have been made 50 years. 
Also a large collection of Italian Instruments. 


















































RUSSELL’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ONCERTINAS, Harmoniums, Organ Accordions, 
Flutinas, Drums, Fifes, Flutes, Violins, Cornets, Saxhorns, Cla- 
rionets, Flageolets, Guitars, Banjos, Musical Boxes, Strings, &c. Self- 
instruction Books. Instruments repaired or exchanged. Price Lists 
free. J. Russell, 158, Goswell Road, Clerkenwell, London. 





CCURATE METRONOMES, 
Rudiments of Sy a 1s. 
12th ed., 6d. each. 


Is., post-free. 
r dozen. Singing Class Tutor, 


D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, ORGANO, 
will be forwarded, post- -free, on receipt of business card. Debain 
& Co., 357, Oxford ‘Street, London, W. . 

B. CRAMER anp CO’S FRENCH POLISH 
polishing furniture, pianos, and leather of every description. 

_ OPINIONS OF THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON PReEss. 

“This is a really genuine article.’—Times, ‘The brilliant and 
results peo attended its application."—Daily News. “We have, 
therefore, much pleasure in recc ding it toh 1 sas a 
really useful and valuable preparation. "_The Queen. “ Any one can 

Price ts., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. per bottle. To be obtained of grocers and 
pianoforte dealers. Agents wanted. 

Wholesale and retail agents—J. B. Cramer and Co., and Metzler 

S. WORTH of MUSIC for One Shilling, post- 

free for fifteen stamps, soiled and surplus stock. 

James Smith and Son, 76, 74, and 72, Lord Street, Liverpeol. 

teurs can by this process obtain copies, from seven upwards, 
of unpublished MSS., &c. at a trifling cost. Black ink, and music 
size. Specimens, &c. one stamp G,. Dinham, 114, Jamaica Level, 
Siero SECOND-HAND, for IMMEDIATE 
One manual and pedal with bourdon, 2 octaves, 8 stops, general swell. 
Two manuals, pedal bourdon, swell tenor C, 16 stops. 

Gray and Davison, LIMITED, 370, Euston Road, N.W. 

RGAN for SALE.—SMALL CHAMBER. Of 

two manuals and full compass of pedals, great organ, open 
and viol di gamba. Couplers and bourdon on pedals. Stands nine 
feet high. Price £70. 9, High Street, Stoke Newington, opposite 
West Hackney Church. 

swell, compass from CCC to F, 54 notes, 19 stops, 4 composition 
pedals, 2 octaves of pedals, 29 notes, 2 stops on pedals, bourdon, and 
bass flute. Tone rich and full. Will be sold cheap. Specifications 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

RGAN for SALE (C). As good as new. Very 
cheap. Suitable for small church or chapel. Brilliant tone. 
pipes. Apply, Organist, Hellingly, Hawkhurst. 
C ORGAN forSALE. Three manuals, 30 pedal 
notes, 6 a pedals, 31t draw-stops. Now being 
very low. Apply to T. S, Jones, Organ-builder, 25, Pentonville Road 
Islington. 
£250 —VERY FINE ORGAN, by Hirt, in 
at % handsome Spanish mahogany case, designed and 
of several hundred pounds. Suitable for either chamber or church 
use. Two manuals, 18 stops, CC swell. Full particulars of Moon and 
Sons, Plymouth. 

Torquay. Suitable for church or chamber use. Two manuals, 
pedals, 9 stops, decorated pipes. Built by Messrs. Hitt, of London. 
For particulars, apply to Mr. Warren, Churston Ferrers, Brixham. 

about 80 years ago by ENGLAND. 4 stops, gilt pipes, polished 
mahogany case, glass swell front. No pedal, but a pedal keyboard 
could easily be added. Suitable for leading a choir. Price 50 guineas, 
38, Addison Gardens North, Kensington, W. 

ANTED, New or Second-hand Overture to 
“ Otho,” by HANDEL, and Prelude and Fugue, G sharp miaor, 








PHONES, PIANOS, &c. &c. New lists are now ready, Ras 
REVIVER, invented by Georce Warts, for cleaning and 
lasting polish obtained is surprising.”—Guardian. “ Very successful 
use Cramer’s Reviver with success.”—The Orchestra. 
and Co., London. Manufacturers—J. B. Cramer and Co., Brighton. 
USIC AUTOGRAPHY.—Professors and Ama- 
London, S.E. 
Two manuals, CC, pedal open diapason, 20 stops. 
diapason, dulciana and pierced for harmonic flute, swell stop diapasen, 
RGAN on SALE, with two manuals, great and 
sent on application. Address, John Whittaker, 180, Stamford Street, 
Compass 23 octaves, 2 octaves of pedals, 5 stops, speaking front, metal 
rebuilt, and can be finished to owner’s wish, or can be hired. Price 
laid out by the late George Cooper for a gentleman (deceased) at a cost 
AN ORGAN for SALE in the neighbourhood of 
MALL CHAMBER ORGAN for SALE. Built 
including music stool and a quantity of organ music. Address, 
by WEsLEy, for Organ. C. Penningroth, Musicseller, Bradford. 
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O RGAN for SALE (NEW), built by Messrs. 

HutTcuHeEner and Riper, tuners of the Town Hall Organ, Leeds, 
&c. &c. ‘Twenty-two stops, full compass of concave and radiating birch 
pedals. Must be sold, as the owners want room, having two new organs 
to complete in a short time. Description or OrGAN.—Great Organ: 
Large open diapason, 8 feet; viola, 8 feet; stop diapason, 8 feet ; 
flute harmonic, 4 feet; principal, 4 feet; mixture, 2 ranks; clarinet, 8 
feet. Swell Organ: Gedackt, 16 feet; spitzflute, 8 feet; gedackt, 8 feet; 
rohrflate, 8 feet ; salcional, 8 feet; gemshorn, 4 feet ; harmonic piccolo, 
2 feet; oboe, 8 feet; tremulant. Pedal Organ: Grand open diapason, 
16 feet; grand bourdon; 16 feet; couplers, swell to great, great to 
pedals, swell to pedals; 3 composition pedals to great organ, 2 to swell 
organ, For particulars and price, apply, Messrs Hutchener and Rider, 
at, St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 


wee LED, a good modern-built SECOND-HAND 

ORGAN for a chapel seating about 500 people. Terms, with 
particulars, to be sent to Mr. William Woodgate, Lower Church 
Street, Chepstow. 


M USICK’S MONUMENT. By Master Mace. 
A.D. 1676,—To be SOLD, a PERFECT COPY of the above 

extremely rare and valuable work. Lowest price, five guineas. Apply 

= bh care of Sullivan and Co., Musicsellers, Stephen’s Green, 
ublin. 


About. Forty Volumes of JOHN PARK’S 
SONGS, handsomely bound, for SALE, cheap, or in exchange 
for Musical Instruments. S. King, Gloster Road, Ross, Herefordshire. 


(nA PIANO, by Broapwoop. Full size, 

trichord, in rosewood, 6% octaves (C to F). Fit for a concert- 
room. Tobe sold fora reasonable offer. Address, Professor, 102, 
Akerman Road, Loughborough Koad, S.W. 

















HIGHEST CLASS OF EXCELLENCE. 


MILLEREAU’S BAND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR ARTISTS. 


Botum AND ENGLISH CLARINETS, CONSERVATOIRE AND BoErnM 
Osogs, Cornet-A-Pistons, CYLINDRICAL BoEHM FLUTES, &c. 
MILLEREAU’S FRENCH VOCAL HORN IN C. 

Priced Catalogue and Designs free to any part of the world, 
PARIS, 29, Rue pes Trois Bornes. FRANCE. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF AND CO.’S 
Celebrated PARIS PIANOS may be obtained from Country Agents, 
or direct from the Sole Wholesale Agency, 170, New Bond Street, 
London, W. The most elegant Pianos in black wood ever introduced. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER AND CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR 
ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RurFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated 
Strings for Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by 
Mons. J. B. VurLtaume, of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new 
Patent Improved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines 
made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


arp LONDON AGENTS, 


MESSRS. MOUTRIE AND SON, 
PIANOFORTE SALOON, 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
R. J. HAMILTON begs to inform Organists, 


Organ Students, and others that the Pedals and Action for 
attachment to Pianofortes manufactured by him can be inspected and 
ordered at the above address. 


A set of Straight Pedals 30 notes (C to F), with action and printed 
instructions, “ How to Attach,” price £4 10s. Or Radiating and 
Concave Pedal Board, with action, price £5 ros. 











TESTIMONIAL. 
“Barrow Street, July 16 08 near Loughborough, 
“July 16, 1877. 

“ S1r,—It is now over two years since I purchased a set of your 
pedals and action for pianofortes. After having* thoroughly tested 
them and used them regularly for so long a period I have no hesitation 
in saying that they are a most decided success, and at the same time 
advise every organ student who wishes to become proficient in the art 
of pedalling to procure a set of them at once. 

“T remain, Sir, yours truly, 

“ To Mr. J. Hamilton.” “J. J. CALLIS. 

Orders accompanied with Cheque or P.O. Order will receive imme- 
diate attention. Send for prices to the Profession and Trade. 

Address, J. Hamiiton, 6, Chesterton Terrace, City Road, Bristol. 





ORGAN-TONED HARMONIUMS. 


W. HATTERSLEY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


ORGAN-TONED HARMONIUMS 


UNEQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MAKERS. 


These ORGAN-TONED HARMONIUMS stand First among any 
such instruments for 
QUALITY OF TONE, DURABILITY, RAPIDITY OF TOUCH, 
PREDOMINANCE OF THE TREBLE OVER THE BASS, 
PERFECT ACTION, 
BRILLIANCY OF THE SOLO STOPS, NEWLY INVENTED 
DOUBLE ACTION, SOLID IMPROVED SOUND-BOARD, 
AND DOUBLE EFFECTIVE SWELLS. 


List of Prices and Books of Designs, and upwards of 300 Testimo- 
nials from all parts of the globe, to be had post-free. 





W. HATTERSLEY & CO., 
10, 12, & 14, Bow Street, Sheffield. 


N.B.—These Harmoniums are 20 per cent cheaper than any other 
house, and a far superior tone. 





GENTLEMEN,—The Harmonium gives the greatest satisfaction, and 
is really the best instrument I have fallen in with.—Yours truly, 
W. P. M. Sater. 
39, Franklin Street, South Shields, May 6, 1876. 


GENTLEMEN,—By a mistake in the address the Harmonium was left 
at a wayside station, so that I did not get it here till last night; how- 
ever, it is uninjured and gives me every satisfaction. Its tone and 
workmanship are admirable, and in rapidity of touch it is quite equal 
toa large Alexandre Percussion instrument, on which I sometimes 

lay. I shall always be glad to recommend your Harmoniums.— 
elieve me, faithfully yours, 
W. F. AsusrinceE, M.A., Curate of Bessingby. 

Bessingby Road, Bridlington, Dec. 15, 1876. 


Mr. J. M. Boulard, Manager * os Alleghanians, Vocalists and Bell 
ayers. 

Dear S1r,—The Harmonium you made for me in travelling case 
answers i Po exceedingly well, and my company are all de- 
lighted with it.—Yours truly, J. M. Bourarp. 

Sept. 16, 1876. 


GENTLEMEN,—Kindly find cheque for the Harmonium to hand. I 
may add that our people are very much pleased with the instrument. 
It is a little gem.—Yours faithfully, J. W. H. Woop. 

Shirland and Higham School Board, Shirland, near Alfreton, 

Feb. 2, 1877. 


Dear Sir,—The Harmonium arrived here yesterday. I am much 
pleased with it, and it is a very pretty, nice-looking instrument.— 
Yours truly, Davin Bruce. 

Merrington Vicarage, Terry Hill, Dec. 10, 1875. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Harmonium arrived here in capital condition 
last week. I am_ very pleased with it. The tone is exceedingly sweet 
and pleasing. All who have seen it here like it very much.—Yours 
faithfully, H. R. Howtme. 

Montserrat, West Indies, Aug. 11, 1876. 


WARD’S 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE AND 
HARMONIUM LAMP, 


FOR PROVIDING A CENTRAL & DIRECT LIGHT 
FOR THE PERFORMER. 


The inconvenience of the present mode of lighting a performer at a 
pianoforte or harmonium by means of sconces fitted at the extremities 
of the instrument has long been a subject of complaint. The require- 
ment is a central light to fall direct upon the music-book. This can 
be obtained by using Thomas Ward’s Royal Pianoforte Lamp, which 
can be fitted to any form of instrument without defacing the same 
Vocalists also will thus find a convenience which does not exist in 
other modes of lighting. 


PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 
Price tos. 6d. 


Agents: Mr. J. WrILvrams, 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street (W.), 
and Messrs. MetzLer and Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Sole 
agents for Sussex: Messrs. J. and W. Custer, 1, Palace Place 
Brighton. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIEDER OHNE WOKITE 


Octavo, paper covers 
, cloth, gilt edges 
Fohko, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges . 2 


(WITH PORTRAIT OF THE COMPOSER.) 
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S. 8259-5 





THE ONLY EDITION CONTAINING BOOKS 7 AND 8. 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





Novello’s Octavo Edition of Operas. Will be Published shortly. 


CROTCH’S 
JUST PUBLISHED 
SACRED ORATORIO 
MEYERBEER’S 


LETOILE DU NORD siete 


EDITED, AND THE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
EDITED, AND THE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT REVISED, BY 
REVISED, BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


OCTAVO EDITION. 
THE ENGLISH VERSION BY 


Paper COVERS .... 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
PaprpeER BoarbDs .... 


uw W # 
o 8.0 ® 


s. d.|CLOTH, GILT EDGES 
Paper COVERS .... weds jose? ee 
7 6 





SCARLET CLOTH, GILT EDGES ...: The Work will be performed by the Sacred 


Harmonic Society on March 1, 











LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO, 
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ALFRED STONE MEMORIAL FUND. 


Treasurer. 
Tue RicHt WorsHIPFUL THE MAYOR OF BRISTOL. 





In consequence of the unexpected death of Mr. Alfred Stone (the 
Editor of the “ Bristol Tune-Book,” and Choirmaster of the Bristol 
Musical Festival) at the early age of 37, leaving a widow and ten 
children, a Public Meeting was held at Bristol rT 10, 1878, 
under the presidency of the Right Worshipful the Mayor, at which it 
was resolved to raise a fund by public subscription for the benefit of 
ood widow and family of Mr. Stone, and as a testimony of respect to 


“Sebectigiinns may be paid to Mr. Frederick perenn. Clare Street, 
Bristol; or to the West of England TK Bristol. 
LLIAM SMITH, Chairman. 
H. + LAWES, jun., Hon. Sec. 
Committee Room, Athenzum, Bristol. 


M UsicaL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W. 
—FOURTH SESSION, 1877- 38—FOURTH MEETING, 
Monday, February 4. 1. Paper by the Rev. T. Hetmore, M.A.: 
“ Suggestions for a more Expeditious Mode of Writing the Time- 
notes in Music.” 2. Communication by D. J. BLAIKLEY, Esq. 
“‘ Respecting a Point in the Theory cf Brass Instruments.” Chair 


taken at 4.30; Paper at 5 o’clock. 
JAMES HIGGS, Hon. 





Sec. 
9, Torrington Square, W.C. 


ROexAL AQUARIUM CHORAL SOCIETY.—A 
CHORAL SOCIETY is NOW in COURSE of FORMATION 
in connection with the Royal Aquarium Summer and Winter Gardens. 
The Choir will be limited in number to 120 Voices. Each Member 
of the Choir will receive a FREE SEASON TICKET for the Royal 
Aquarium, and other advantages. Rehearsals will be held in the 
Lecture Room of the Royal Aquarium on Wednesday Evenings, from 
8 to 9.30. Candidates for admission to the Choir are requested to 
apply at once, by letter, to the Hon. Sec., Royal Aquarium Choral 
Society, Broadway Chambers, Westminster; and to attend at the 
Lecture Room for examination on Monday Evening, 4th February 
instant, between 7 and g o’clock, or on any Wednesday evening, from 
7.30 to 8 o’ciock. Only ladies and gentlemen possessing good voices 
and able to read fairly at sight need apply. 








RINTERS’ (700 PRIZES, VALUE £1,400. 
NATIONAL Oil Paintings, Water Colours, Oleographs, 
ART Aquagraphs, Engravings, Books, &c. 
UNION, TICKETS, ONE SHILLING EACH, 


“Superior to all | Prospectuses, and every information, of the Sec. = 
«cheap Art Unions.” \J. BORER, 3, Raquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Responsible Agents wanted in all parts of the Kingdom. 


WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Professor in Queen's College and in Bedford College, London. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE MODERN SCHOOL. 
By H. HEaTHCOTE STATHAM. 


Amonc the composers and critics who represent 
the modern “‘ spasmodic ” school (if we may adopt an 
epithet originally applied to a somewhat similar 
development in poetry) it seems now to be regarded 
as a settled and unquestionable fact in musical 
generation that Beethoven was the father of this 
most aggressive class of musical reformers and 
prophets. The coryphzus of the school—the musician 
who, whether justly or not, has conquered for him- 
self the highest pedestal of fame among living 
composers—has distinctly posed as the successor of 
Beethoven. The Wagner Opera is, we have been 
told, the Beethoven Symphony turned into its proper 
channel, within which only it can prove a fertilising 
stream for the future development of music. Some 
of the literary satellites who revolve round the sun 
of Bayreuth put the matter even more plainly and 
definitely. Instrumental music, they assure us, 
spoke her last possible word in the penultimate 
movement of the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony.” The composer 
himself recognised the fact; and, in adding to the 
final movement a chorus to obtain the full expression 
of his ideas, for ever stamped the unaided instru- 
mental form as deficient. After this any further 
resumption of the attempt at purely instrumental 
composition was to be regarded as a progress back- 
wards, an attempted revival of a form of art always 
deficient in its results and illogical in its basis, and 
now finally to be shelved; and the career of Beet- 
hoven was to be considered as interesting and valuable 
for us mainly as a passage to the Wagnerian form, 
as the transition from the restricted “ dance-forms”’ 
of composition to the vastness of the “‘ forest melody ” 
unmarked by form and unshackled by rhythm. 

It is yet too early a day to express definite con- 
clusions as to the real value of the new form of 
dramatic music which has made such a stir in the 
world, or as to the place it is destined to occupy in 
the history of the art. Nor would it be possible here, 
and within the limits of an article, to go into the 
question of the necessity of rhythmic form in music, 
involving as it would a philosophical disquisition on 
the very meaning and basis of the whole art. But 
the light in which Beethoven is regarded by the 
modern school, both absolutely and in relation to its 
own theories, is a more tangible and comprehensible 
subject for discussion, and one which is of some 
importance to musical criticism; for whether we 
regard instrumental music as an end or only asa 
means, the aims and achievements of the composer 
who, as all admit, carried it to the highest point, 
must be of lasting interest in the history and analysis 
of the art. 

The old notion that Beethoven was a composer 
essentially abnormal, mystical, and given to wild 
flights and startling surprises, has hardly yet been 
eliminated from the popular musical mind. Whilst 
he has thus been misconstrued by the many, who keep 
up vaguely a kind of survival of the first criticisms 
that were directed against him by the orthodox 
dilettanti of half a century ago, we find his genius now 
placed in another kind of false or half light by an 
earnest esoteric school of critics, who represent him 
as employed in the continual struggle to give to his 
music a meaning which eventually he found only 
possible by the addition of words, as a ‘ tone-poet” 





limited and shackled in his art by the fetters of 
musical form and construction which he tended con- 
stantly to evade or rise above, and as achieving his 
highest efforts only in those latest compositions in 
which he had more or less realised his emancipation. 
Waiving, as was observed, the abstract question as 
to musical forms, what is here contended is that this 
view of Beethoven’s position in the art is absolutely 
erroneous and inconsistent with the facts presented 
by his works; that he was essentially an artist in 
temperament and in method, aiming at the highest 
and most detailed finish in the greater part of his 
compositions; and that those in which clearness of 
musical form is sacrificed (as in some of his later 
works it is) to the endeavour after a more direct 
emotional expression, do not represent an advance, 
but a deterioration, as compared with those in which 
the form is more complete and comprehensive. 

The last clause of the indictment is of course one 
of those points which are subjects of opinion and of 
criticism, not questions of fact. But as to the view 
with which Beethoven himself most probably re- 
garded his art during the greater part of his career, we 
may put together a strong presumptive evidence in 
favour of the views here advanced—evidence which 
may be said to be of a threefold nature, derived from 
what we know of the man and of his artistic 
habitudes, from consideration of the style of his 
compositions taken separately, and from a com- 
parison of their general tendency when regarded in 
relation to each other and to the chronology of their 
production. 

In regard to the traits of the man himself it is not 
safe to take too much au sérieux the isolated remarks 
made by so wayward a man as Beethoven on the spur 
of the moment, or perhaps in the petulance of contra- 
diction or mystification. It is however on such 
remarks that the idea of his being essentially and 
intentionally a ‘poetic basis’? composer seems to 
have been founded; on his having said, ‘It is thus 
that fate knocks at the door” in regard to one 
phrase, and ‘Read Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest’” in reply 
to a question as to the key to two of his Sonatas: 
remarks, the motive of which may have a very wide 
interpretation. Atall events, if we are to give weight 
to these expressions, we must give equal weight to 
the fact that he pronounced Handel, that most prac- 
tical of composers, to be “the greatest master of all 
masters.” But if we take what is on record of 
Beethoven’s artistic life and practice, we do not find 
the shadow of a reason for supposing that he set out 
with any idea of having a Mission, with a large M. 
He was an artist with a thorough respect for the 
technique and craft of his art. He might have 
sneered, in his moods, at Albrechtsberger’s contra- 
puntal studies, but he worked hard at them for all 
that; and his systematic elaboration of his ideas is 
curiously shown in so late a composition as the Finale 
of the “Eighth Symphony,” the brilliant and pointed 
subject of which appears in the first sketch in so bald 
and uninteresting a form :— 


2 —_ | sere aes so | 

Like every healthy-minded musician—like Handel, 
Bach, Mozart, and Mendelssohn—he had a strong 
dash of the virtuoso about him; was proud of his 
playing, in which he was distinguished for an 
unusually powerful left hand, and liked to excel in 
feats of extemporisation. Nothing can be more 
characteristic of this than the well-known story of 
his victory over Steibelt, when he “drummed out a 
subject” from the violoncello part of the latter’s 
Quintett, and proceeded to develop it in a manner 
that effectually annihilated his soi-disant rival (a kind 
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of modern version of the story of Apollo and Marsyas) ; 
and nothing could be more at variance with the 
modern ‘‘ moral’’ view of music, which would deny 
any value to such an improvisation unless based on 
a distinct poetic motive capable of being expressed in 
words. We find this ‘‘ virtuoso” element continually 
cropping up in the course of his artistic life, from the 
time when he electrified the audience, as Ries tells 
us, by shouting “ Bravo!’’ as the young player got 
triumphantly through the difficulties of a cadenza 
which he had (by the composer’s permission) intro- 
duced into the C minor Concerto, to the latter end of 
his life when he gave such careful directions to Czerny 
as to the way in which his nephew should be taught 
to finger such passages as— 


ease and 
‘ —_— a 


using all the fingers, “so that they may go very 
smoothly. Such passages may indeed be made to 
sound very perlés, or like a pearl, played by fewer 
fingers; but sometimes we wish for a different kind 
of jewel.” True, with his lips he inveighed occa- 
sionally against ‘‘ bravura,” but that did not pre- 
vent him from writing the finest bravura Sonata in 
existence (the ‘‘ Waldstein”’); and it may be sus- 
pected that all he disliked was a composition which 
was bravura et preterea nihil. And how suggestive, 
in regard to this question of the attitude of the com- 
poser towards his art, is the brief note we get from 
Ries as to the way in which the Finale of the 
** Sonata Appassionata ’’ came into existence—one of 
the most distinctly “ poetic,” certainly, of all his works. 
They had been taking a long walk, and the composer 
had been keeping up a kind of howling, up and down, 
without articulating any distinct sounds. Upon Ries 
asking him what he meant by this he said, “‘I have 
just thought of a subject for the last movement 
of the sonata.” When they got home he “ran 
to the piano without taking his hat off, and continued 
storming over the keys for an hour, until the Finale, 
as we now admire it, was struck out. Then turning 
round, and for the first time noticing me, he said, ‘ I 
cannot give you a lesson to-day, I must work.’” 
“Thus it should seem that this great movement was 
to a certain extent actually composed at the key- 
board, evolved out of an hour’s “strum.” Yet this 
was one of the Sonatas concerning which he said, 
** Read Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest.’” * 

How thoroughly again (to come to our second 
section of illustration) Beethoven was possessed of 
that. essentially artistic spirit of work which shows 
itself in the acute critical perception of means to an 
end, we need not go beyond the range of the piano- 
forte Sonatas for ample evidence. Although in some 
few cases he seems desirous of treating the piano as 
an orchestra—at least of giving to its handling some- 
thing of the breadth and largeness of style demanded 
by orchestral composition (the Introduction and 
opening Allegro of the “Sonata Pathétique” being 
the first marked instance of this)—as a rule it is 
astonishing to notice, in turning over these familiar 
pages, not only how varied but how entirely suited to 
the means and mechanism of the instrument are the 
themes and the ornamental devices in which they are 
set. As to the first point, the invention of orna- 
mental figures for the instrument, no successor 
among composers for the piano (as Mendelssohn on 
his own part frankly owned) has a chance after him, 
Chopin alone perhaps excepted; but, even with the 
far greater licence of style and manner which Chopin 











* The other was the one in D minor, Op. 31. The fact of the ex- 
pression being used in regard to two works so little connected with 
each other in date and manner seems to show that the reply was 
merely a vague observation to turn off the question. 





allowed himself, there is a great sameness about his 
figure passages as compared with Beethoven’s. And 
amid this wonderful variety there is nothing knotty 
or ungracious for the player. With the exception of 
the Op. 106 Sonata and one or two isolated bits in 
others of the late sonatas, every passage, however 
brilliant and difficult in one sense, lies well for the 
hand, and presents no unnecessary awkwardness of 
form or mechanism. Contrast them with the passages 
written by Schumann and Brahms for the piano, and 
the superior artistic fitness of Beethoven’s style is 
beyond all comparison, not to speak of its generally 
superior effectiveness. Even if we put aside the 
great volume of pianoforte Sonatas, and take the mis- 
cellaneous solo works, we may put together a couple 
of these, the “Variations and Fugue on the Air 
from ‘Prometheus’” (the precursor of the “ Eroica” 
Finale) and the “ Thirty-two Variations on an Original 
Theme in C minor,” and find in these the groundwork 
of the whole series of modern pianoforte effects.* 
Only one source of pianoforte effect, perhaps, can be 
said to have been really invented since, that of which 
Thalberg claims the credit, the sustaining of a theme 
by raising the dampers while the hands are both 
employed in ornamental excursions, and which has 
suffered such enormous abuse among popular writers 
for the instrument. In fact the subject of Beethoven’s 
method of treating his favourite instrument is far 
too large to speak of in a paragraph, further thar 
to draw attention to the general evidence which it 
affords of his artistlike method of work and close 
attention to the details of his craft, and of the import- 
ance he attached to finish of form and suitability of 
means to the end. 

As to the larger question of symmetry of form in 
composition, it is of course easy to see that in his 
earlier works, such as the two first Symphonies and 
the pianoforte works of the earlier period, Beethoven 
was for the most part as symmetrical in form as 
Mozart; what is not recognised is that he is so for 
the most part in his later works. By symmetrical in 
form it is here meant that he draws out his move- 
ments on a fixed plan and adheres to it strictly. 
Popular opinion has in fact credited him both with 
more dependence on precedent in his earlier works, 
and more breaking away from it in his later ones, 
than is consistent with fact. In the face of such 
compositions as the C minor Trio (Op. 1) and the 
A major Sonata (Op. 2), it is nonsense to talk of his 
being dependent on Mozart and Haydn at the outset. 
The youthful productions, in which he really was 
repeating their style, he did not allow to appear in 
the catalogue of his numbered compositions. On the 
other hand, although it is easy for those who wish to 
gain a hearing for musical mohstrosities to remind 
us that the Symphonies in C minor and A major 
were derided by the players who first executed them, 
it may be concluded that the non-appreciation of 
those works arose fromthe novelty and, to ears of that 
day, extraordinary character of the themes them- 
selves, rather than from any great eccentricity in the 
framework of the composition. The first movement 
of the C minor Symphony is rather irregular in 
plan, certainly; but the final movement is symmetry 
itself. Take the slow movement of the A major 
Symphony again, perhaps the most intensely pathetic 
thing that Beethoven ever wrote; do we find here 
that passion is allowed to break the bounds of musical 





* The “Thirty-three Variations” on Diabelli's Waltz would at 
all events supply any deficiency of suggestion ; but this work cannot 
on artistic grounds be ranked with the two others. Though larger in 
scale it is much more loosely constructed, and has attracted an 
exaggerated interest on account of its difficulties and their splendid 
execution by one or two great players; a remark which may also 
apply to the Op. 106 Sonata, the longest but not the greatest of the 
composer’s pianoforte solos. 
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form? There is just one trivial deviation from the 
straight path in the bar— 
Brass & ® oo 9 
drums. Wood. 

which at least I have always felt to be superfluous 
in performance, characteristic as it is, as it has no 
relation to any other feature of the movement ; but 
except that there is not a bar that is not in its right 
place or that does not seem naturally to result from 
the plan of the whole, even to the symmetrical 
incident of the chord for wind instruments placed at 
the opening and close of the movement, the portal 
through which we enter and leave this strange region 
of sighs and consolations. Or take such a work as 
that called the ‘* Moonlight Sonata,” which in style 
and form was the most complete novelty that even 
Beethoven ever produced—which was utterly un- 
shadowed by any precedent in pianoforte music—and 
see if you can find a bar or a note that can be dis- 
placed in it, that is not rigidly in keeping with the 
plan and structure of the whole. The form was new, 
but it is as complete a form, as strictly adhered to 
as such, as we could find in any of the works of 
Bach, Or, to come later in the series, take the two 
sets of variations in E and C, in the Sonatas Op. 109 
and 111, and see whether in these latest pianoforte 
solos Beethoven is not as symmetrical in form as in 
the three first Sonatas.* It would be a tempting and 
pleasant task to carry the argument further by calling 
attention to the wonderful and delicate elaboration of 
detail in his great Symphonies; to note how each 
instrument has its own individual part precisely 
suited to its genius; to observe how infinite is the 
variety of little beauties and graces which are all 
subordinate to the whole design, and never obtrude 
themselves: but space forbids. 

“But the ‘Ninth Symphony ’”—say the modern 
critics—* does not the whole of Beethoven’s work lead 
up to that, and does he not in the Finale expressly quit 
the field of regular form and of pure instrumental 
music, and thereby acknowledge it to be a thing played 
out?’ Now just look at the absurdity of this argument. 
Because the last Symphony he wrote had: a chorus 
to it, therefore instrumental music was to be at an 
end. Suppose he had died after writing the “ Pastoral 
Symphony;” then of course “ he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the right province of instrumental 
music was the description of nature.” Suppose he 
had died just after the production of the ‘Choral 
Fantasia,” then we should have had, “‘ Beethoven had 
recognised that the pianoforte, unsupported by voices, 
could have no place in the music of the future:” 
but fortunately he lived to write some of his finest 
solo Sonatas after this. Then, because the Concerto 
in E flat was his last and greatest, we have had it 
repeated ad nauseam that he had recognised that the 
old Concerto form was worked out, and had said his 
last word in that form ; but unfortunately M. Thayer 
has discovered that the manuscript of nearly the whole 
first movement of a later Concerto is in existence, of 
very orthodox form as far as it goes, and the opening 








* Since the above remarks were written I have chanced upon the 
following passage, certainly very apropos, in Beethoven’s notes to his 
own contrapuntal studies, which shows that his symmetry of form in 
his best works was the result of deliberate and ony formed judgment. 
Excusing himself for neglecting some of the strict rules of the 
theorists, he says, ‘“‘Let me not be supposed to advocate an imper- 
tinent contempt of the great principles of art, which are unchangeable. 
I would only say that as time advances art has also advanced in many 
things. Invention and fancy must not be denied the rights and 
privileges of which schoolmen, theorists, and barren critics would 
gladly deprive them. ... And yet I would advise a composer rather 
to be commonplace than far-fetched in his ideas, oy bombastic in the 
expression of them.” 





of it was engraved in one of the Crystal Palace pro- 
grammes, and the piano part commences with a 
show chain of shakes, a piece of immoral bravura 
display! So much for theories and facts. But the 
idea that you can make out a progress from pure 
music to “ poetic basis ” music out of Beethoven, an 
evidence of a theory consistently carried out, is an 
illusion. Twist him how you will, he will not fit it. 
The “ Eroica” was an admittedly “ poetic” Sym- 
phony, and its Finale is irregular and rather captious 
in form: the next Symphony to it is the most 
finished work he ever wrote, and the most purely 
formal of all his Symphonies. The next solo piano- 
forte work after the ‘“Adieux Sonata” is the 
Polonaise in C; and the variations which close the 
last sonata of all are as purely music for the sake of 
music, as devoid of any effort at inner meaning, as pre- 
cise in form, as a toccata of Bach’s; and this, together 
with the Diabelli Variations—a piece of the same 
genre, though very inferior—was in progress contem- 
poraneously with the“ Ninth Symphony.” As to that 
extraordinary work, the first movement, though very 
large and sometimes vague in outline, is moulded by 
a consistent form; the Scherzo is nearly complete in 
form; the slow movement is one of the most ex- 
quisitely finished and symmetrically developed, as 
well as one of the most beautiful, of all the composer’s 
works. But in regard to the Finale I venture to 
assert, speaking as a reverential and I trust not 
unintelligent lover of Beethoven, that in spite of the 
noble and pure beauty of the leading theme, and of 
the glimpses of a sublime musical perspective which 
open up here and there in its progress, the movement 
as a whole is not what it is asserted to be; that it is 
not worthy of the position that has been given to 
it among the composer’s works; that much of it is 
crude, harsh, and formless ; that many of those who 
hear it feel (if they would confess the truth) a certain 
sense of relief when it is over; and that no educated 
audience would pretend to think it the composer’s 
crowning work if they did not allow themselves to 
be led by a clique of critics who have a theory to 
uphold. 

There is one other special point in which Beethoven 
is misrepresented by the said school of critics. They 
try to make him out to be an accomplice in the pre- 
paration of a modern receipt for composition called the 
‘*‘ metamorphosis of themes.” This is a contrivance 
whereby a composer who is deficient in original and 
spontaneous melodic ideas may, when he has been 
lucky enough to hit upon one melody, make it do duty 
for a whole movement or even a'whole Symphony, by 
repeating it with varieties of form andrhythm, cutting 
out a note or putting one in, and mauling it in other 
ways; thereby nct only exercising a wholesome 
economy in the use of his ideas, but gaining also the 
credit of having imparted a remarkable “unity of 
expression” to his composition. This crutch has 
been found so useful to lean upon that the literary 
followers of Liszt and Wagner have felt compelled, 
in proving their idols to be the hereditary successors 
of Beethoven, to show that he also leaned upon the 
same crutch. And very instructive their efforts are. 
One of them, who is known as a first-class pianist 
and a writer of indifferent English, and whose play- 
ing is heard too seldom and his English seen rather 
too often, attempted a little while ago to cut Beethoven 
to fit this theory, in an article directed to that end in 
Macmillan'’s Magazine. Among the few examples 
which this critic was able to make out in support 
of his view, it will scarcely be credited that one was 
an attempt to see in the theme of the Fugue of the 
B flat Sonata a repetition of the theme of the first 
Allegro, by arbitrarily picking out certain notes in 
the scale passages of the fugal theme and empha- 
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sising them. Another example lay in the compari- 
son of the closing chords of the first Allegro of the 
“ Waldstein Sonata ”’— 


~ Allegro. . 
| e 

















with the opening bars of the following slow move- 
ment :— 
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Granting the asserted resemblance of the two passages, 
which it is not very easy to see, the first one is not a 
“theme,” hardly even a “phrase;” it is a mere 
battery of chords to close the movement. But the 
absurd part of it is that the critic, in his anxiety to 
discover what he was looking for, forgot the fact that 
the Adagio was not the original movement—that 
the Allegro was originally followed by the now well- 
known Andante in F, afterwards discarded because 
it made the sonata too long, when the present short 
Adagio was substituted. Any idea therefore of the one 
movement being evolved out of the other in the pro- 
gress of composition must be set aside. Such are 
the straits to which people are driven who are de- 
termined to find their artificial theories in Beethoven’s 
music. 

The foregoing remarks merely glance at and suggest 
a view of a subject far too large to be illustrated in 
detail here. But if, as is believed, the unbiassed 
study of the life and works of Beethoven, apart from 
any attempt to make a theory, shows him to have 
been not only a poet in feeling and expression, but 
also essentially a consummate artist in musical form— 
if we recognise that, where in a few instances in his 
latest compositions he has comparatively neglected 
form and finish, there he has also fallen below his 
usual mark in his effect upon competent and unpre- 
judiced listeners—we must conclude, whatever the 
future of music may have in store for us, that no 
theory of the art which excludes symmetrical form 
and finish and subordination of detail can really 
claim to be based upon the art of Beethoven, except 
in the sense of being an amplification and systematic 
reproduction of his tew comparative failures. 





MUSIC IN CONNECTION WITH DANCING. 
By Cuarves K. SALAMAN. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Music and dancing are identified to a great extent 
with the drama of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
chorus originated the drama. The term choros was 
usd for the song and dance, as well as for th 
singers and the dancers. In its inception the chorus 
was a festive choral dance. In like manner the term 
orchestra was used for the performers of the dance 
and also for the place in which they danced. 
Tragedy was the development of human passion, 
expressed by means of language, dancing, and singing. 
The chorus moved slowly or rapidly in accordance 
with the expression of the verse they sang. They 
advanced and retreated in three rows of five dancers, 





or five rows of three. When they moved from the 
right hand to the left iit was called Strophe, when 
from the left nand to the right it was called Anti- 
strophe. Brumoy observes that music was only a 
more agreeable manner of vocal expression, as 
dancing was a more graceful mode of movement. 
Tysias (B.c. 556) was the first to teach the chorus 
to dance, and tor that he received the name “ Stesi- 
choros.” He is mentioned by Plutarch among the 
early melopzists, whose custom it was to adapt their 
verses to appropriate melodies. Out of the choral 
hymns which were sung to Bacchus, with move- 
ment and gestures, arose Tragedy. The magnificent 
Chorus to Bacchus in the “ Antigone” of Sophocles 
is regarded as an image of the ancient Greek tragedy 
in its first rude state. The goatlike appearance of 
the satyrs, who sang and danced the Bacchic hymns, 
is said to have suggested the term Tragedy. Comedy 
was at first styled Trugodia, in consequence of that 
kind of dramatic entertainment being associated with 
the season of the grape harvest. Both tragedy and 
comedy were invented in Icarium, a small village of 
Attica. At the Bacchic festivals, which partook of a 
religious character, a goat was sacrificed by the 
priests, amid joyous choral songs and dances. A 
dramatis persona was afterwards added to the chorus. 
This actor recited verses, with mimetic movements 
and characteristic gestures, alternately with the 
chorus, which, in consequence, become subsidiary to 
the dramatis persona. This was the simple form ot 
the Tragedies of Thespis. Then Aischylus appeared, 
B.C. 525, and added to the chorus many dramatis 
persone, developing tragedy into a broader and nobler 
form. 

A dramatic poet of antiquity was expected to pos- 
sess multifarious qualifications. Skill in the arts of 
music and dancing was necessary to enable him to 
teach the chorus to sing and to dance. He had 
often to compose music to his own verses. Aristo- 
phanes in one of his comedies represents AZsehylus 
saying,— 

I myself taught these dances to the chorus, 
Which pleased so much when erst they danced before us. 


The choral odes of his dramas are said to have 
been long held in remembrance, on account of their 
exquisite sweetness, and the purity and loftiness of 
their tone. Aristophanes said of his songs, ‘‘ They 
are as sweet as the honey of the bee;” ‘“* He is the 
master of all singers.” But though the verse of 
ZEschylus has the sweetness of honey, it is more 
characterised by the majesty and wild grandeur of 
the sea, as, for instance, the choruses in ‘ Prome- 
theus Bound.” 

Telestes was the chorus director. In Aischylus’s 
tragedy, ‘* The Seven against Thebes,” he made all 
their acts intelligible by means of dancing. In the 
** Euménides” of ZZschylus, the chorus of the Errineyes 
moved round and round in solemn weirdlike measure, 
while they chanted the following verses:— 


Come, then, let us form our chorus, 
Since ’tis now our will to utter 
Melody of song most hateful, 
Telling how our band assigneth 
A!l the lots that fall to mortals, &c. 
Piumptre’s Translation. 


Sophocies and Euripides still further developed 
the genius of tragedy, which, “‘in its pure and perfect 
state,” says Francklin, ‘was made subservient only 
to the noblest purposes, and sacred to truth, religion, 
and virtue. This species of the drama attained to 
its highest degree of perfection in the time, and 
under the direction, of the immortal Sophocles, the 
acknowledged prince of tragic poets, the admiration 
of all Greece, the envy of his contemporaries, and, 
in a word, the Shakespeare of antiquity.” 
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In the second Antistrophe of the Chorus to Bacchus, 
in the ‘* Antigone” of Sophocles, which Mendelssohn 
has so magnificently set to music, we discover the 
true relationship of dance and song to the drama of 
the ancients :— 

Immortal leader of the maddening choir, 

Whose torches blaze with unextinguished fire, 
Great son of Jove, who guid’st the tuneful throng, 
Thou, who presidest o’er the nightly song, 

Come with thy Naxian Maids, a festive train, 


For thee the dance prepare, to thee devote the strain. 
FRANCKLIN’s Translation. 


Thespis, Pratinas, Cascinius, and Prynichus were 
designated the ‘ dancing poets,” because they not 
only made their dramas depend in a great measure 
upon dancing and singing, but, while directing the 
performance of their own plays, they taught the 
chorus to dance; and they did not always limit to 
them the instruction they gave in the terpsichorean 
art. 

In the departments of literature and the fine arts 
Rome borrowed from Greece, but, being specially a 
warlike nation, the Romans did not exhibit so fine 
a taste, nor so great a passion for the highest 
branches of the dramatic art, with its essential 
accompaniments of music and dancing, as the Greeks. 

Fescennia, a city in Etruria, lent her name to a 
kind of dramatic entertainment, consisting of chant- 
ing and dancing with suitable gestures. The harvest 
celebrations, which induced hilarity and license, 
suggested the Fescennine verses. With this primi- 
tive kind of semi-dramatic performance the Romans 
were entertained for nearly three centuries. Rome 
was visited by a terrible pestilence about B.c. 364. 
In order to withdraw the attention of the people from 
its devastating effects, the Roman Senate invited to 
the city a company of actors from Etruria, to assist 
at the celebration of their festivals. Livy tells 
us that, as the Romans could not understand the 
Etruscan language, the foreign actors did not speak, 
but described by mimetic action and music only the 
scenes they desired to represent. They placed them- 
selves in attitudes to the sound of a flute. The 
Romans were fascinated with this novel foreign im- 
portation, which they declared was infinitely superior 
to their own dramatic representations. They neg- 
lected their ancient Fescennine verses, and encouraged 
the introduction of dance and song into all their 
entertainments. This modification led to another 
kind of dramatic performance, which obtained the title 
of Satura or Satire, because it was composed of every 
kind of verse. These Satives were recited with suit- 
able action, and accompanied by dancing and instru- 
mental music. They were specially remarkable for 
wit, sharp banter, and brilliant repartee. 

Horace, Juvenal, and Persius borrowed the idea, 
and wrote poems under the name “ Satire” which 
have become immortal. Scaliger was under the im- 
pression that the ancient satiric poem of Rome was 
derived from the Greek (carvpéc). It has, however, 
been proved by later scholars that the Roman satire 
had no relation whatever to the earlier satyric drama 
of Greece, which came from an entirely different 
source. Livius Andronicus, a famous dramatist (B.c. 
200), introduced other changes into the Roman drama. 
Whilst he danced to the accompaniment of a flute, 
he assigned the acting and singing to a younger 
member of his dramatic company. 

The Roman pantomime was carried to perfection 
in the reign of Augustus, in the first century; and 
that kind of dramatic performance maintained its 
popularity up to the sixth century. Pantomime was 
the designation of the entertainment as well as of the 
performers (mimi vel pantomimi). The pantomime was 
to be “all the actor.” <A deep political design is 
supposed to have influenced Augustus in the institu- 





tion of the pantomime, viz. to divert the thoughts of 
the people from dwelling on their loss of liberty. 
‘‘ The pantomimes,” says Gibbon, “ expressed, with- 
out the use of words, the various fables of the gods 
and heroes of antiquity, and the perfection of their 
art, which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the 
philosopher, always excited the applause and wonder 
of the people. The vast and magnificent theatres 
of Rome were filled by 3,000 female dancers, and 
by 3,000 singers, besides the masters of the respec- 
tive choruses. Such was the popular favour 
which they enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, 
when all strangers were banished from the city, the 
merit of contributing to the public pleasures exempted 
them from a law which was strictly enforced against 
the professors of the liberal arts.” The historian 
Ammianus complains that the streets of Rome were 
crowded with females whose sole employment 
appeared to be curling and dressing their hair. The 
Roman historian tells us that, since the fall of the 
Republic, the tragic and comic muse of Rome, who 
seldom did more than imitate the Greeks, were now 
quite neglected, and that “‘ their place was unworthily 
occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, and 
splendid pageantry.” 

In the time of Augustus there were two very famous 
pantomimes, named Pylades and Bathyllus, between 
whom there was strong rivalry and constant warfare. 
The former was the favourite of the plebeians, the 
latter of the aristocracy. Partisanship was as warm 
then as in later times between the Handelites and 
Buononcinites, and the Gluckists and Piccinists. The 
noble Mecenas, who had owned Bathyllus as his slave, 
manumitted him on account of his dramatic talents. 
Bathyllus had invited Pylades to Rome, and had 
obtained for him the favour of his own patron, who 
procured for both pantomimes the patronage and 
countenance of Augustus. Bathyllus—who was an 
Egyptian, a native of Alexandria—composed the tragic 
dances, and added to them a kind of ** Ode to Apollo.” 
The dances of Pylades are described by the ancient 
writers as ‘stately, pathetic, and laborious.” 

A theatre was built expressly for Pylades and 
Bathyllus capable of holding 80,000 persons. It was 
always filled in every part. Horace compares the 
applause of the Roman spectators, and the expression 
of their disapproval, to the rushing of waters. It is 
not difficult to imagine what must have been the roar 
of suchimmense audiences. In addressing his friend 
Mezcenas, he says,— 

Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Greca quod ego ipse testa 


Conditum levi, datus in theatro 
Cum tibi plausus, 


Care Maecenas eques, ut paterni 

Fluminis ripe, simul et jocosa 

Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago.—Car. i. 20. 


Sabine wine poor thou’lt drink in modest goblets, 
Into Greek cask I myself racked and sealed it, — 
Knightly and dear Maecenas, when the applaus:v: 
Theatre hailed thee; 
So that the banks of thine ancestral river, 
So that in choral symphony the sprite-voice 
Haunting the Vatican mountain, sportive Echo, f 
Rang back the plaudits——Lorp Lytron’s Translation. 
Pylades was a man of inventive genius, and in- 
troduced many dramatic reforms. To the Roman 
rchestra, which before his time consisted only of 
flutes, he added every known musical instrument, 
besides a chorus of dancers. The emperor re- 
proved Pylades for the rivalry which continued 
between him and Bathyllus, and which too much en- 
gaged the attention of the Roman people. Pylades 
replied boldly, “It is expedient for you that the 
attention of your people should be occupied with 
our quarrels.” He was once banished on account of 
the pantomime disputes, but was soon recalled. 
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The earliest metrical compositions of ancient 
Rome appear to have been the Hymns which were 
sung and danced by the Salii, the twelve priests of 
Mars, to the honour of that god. The Salii was 
an institution of martial priests, who made dancing 
and music a very important part of their worship. 
The Salian festival began on the 1st of March and 
continued for several consecutive days. During that 
time the Salii sang and danced about the city of 
Rome apparelled in a picturesque costume, of which 
Plutarch gives the particulars, their heads being 
covered with a conical-shaped cap of great height. 
They had charge of the ancilia, or sacred shields of 
Mars Gradiva. While they sang hymns and danced 
they struck their shields with a short kind of rod, 
in order to mark the rhythm of their steps and bodily 
movements. Their dance was intended to give an 
idea of martial ardour, exercise, and activity. There 
was no approach to levity in their gestures; but, on 
the contrary, they were stately and dignified, and 
calculated to impress their spectators with senti- 
ments of awe and reverence. The priests were 
selected for the nobility of their countenances and 
the majesty of their deportment. Only such as could 
support the dignity of the sacerdotal office were 
deemed qualified to become members of this martial 
institution. The sons of patricians only were con- 
sidered sufficiently noble to be admitted as members 
of the priestly order of the Salii. The following 
is Horace’s poetical allusion to the festival of the 
martial priests :— 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus, nunc Saliaribus 


Ornare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus, sodales.—Car. i. 37. 


Now is the time, companions, for carousal, 
Free now the foot, to strike the earth in dances, 
For Salian banquets now 
Decked be the couches on which the gods repose. 
Lorp Lytron’s Translation, 


The Bacchanalian feasts, or Dionysia, were among 
the most famous of the ancient Roman festivals. 
The leading incidents of the wine-god were on these 
occasions represented by mimetic dancing and music, 
both vocal and instrumental. Those who entered 
with spirit into these wild orgies, crowned themselves 
with garlands of fir, ivy, and vine, and they thus ran 
about the hills and surrounding country like lunatics, 
nodding their heads, and dancing in measured steps 
to the sounds of pipes, flutes, cymbals, and drums, 
while they rent the air with horrid cries. The Baccha- 
nalia of old Greece found their way to Rome 
through Etruria. A senatorial decree, however, soon 
banished them from the city. Even amid the wildness 
of the Dionysiac festivals the proud Romans pre- 
served their state and dignity. They were passionately 
fond of processional dances, accompanied by noisy 
instruments of music, cymbals, sistra, and drums. 
The annual festival entitled ‘‘ Pompa,” to celebrate 
a victory over the Latians, was originally held in 
honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; but it was 
afterwards dedicated to all the gods. Hymns were 
sung, accompanied by processional dancing, in which 
the most distinguished members of the priesthood 
and the army took part. Dancing, except in alliance 
with religious rites, public games, dramatic enter- 
tainments, or national festivals, was held in no 
esteem by the ancient Romans. The illustrious 
Scipio did not disdain to dance on state occasions. 
We have this on the authority of Seneca. A Roman 
freeman considered it beneath his dignity to dance 
except at religious ceremonies. Ciceroremarked that 
a man who would dance must be either mad or 
drunk. The Roman emperors do not appear to have 
shared this opinion, for many of them were pas- 
sionately addicted both to dancing and music. 





Tiberius, who could neither dance nor sing, pro- 
hibited public dancing, and banished professional 
dancers. Caligula, on the contrary, encouraged 
singing and dancing, and, after a prolonged debate in 
council, he ended the conference with a dance. Nero 
gave his countenance to music, and also publicly 
exhibited his vocal powers. It appears, however, 
that ‘music,’ in his case, did not ‘* soothe the 
savage breast;” and that, although he was very 
musical, he yet was “ fit for stratagems and spoils.” 
Domitian expelled from Rome every senator who had 
ever been seen to dance. Of ancient Roman music 
we unfortunately know nothing, except that it was 
derived from Greece, of whose music we also know 
nothing more than its scale and its system, to which, 
perhaps, may be added the traditional accounts of its 
marvellous effects which have been handed down to 
us. 
The rural feasts of the ancient Romans, which 
were held in honour of the heathen goddesses, at 
various seasons, were celebrated with singing and 
dancing. Inthe autumnal season a statue of Pomona 
was set up, decorated with fruit anc flowers. Before 
this image groups of youths and maidens danced. 
They advanced to the sound of pipes and flutes with 
graceful movement and stately steps. Flora held 
her court in the spring. She was also represented 
by a statue decked with flowers. In the summer 
season the most shady parts of woods were selected 
for dancing and singing and playing on the flute. 
A young maiden, chosen for her beauty and her high 
rank, was selected to personate the goddess Ceres. 
The festival was presided over by a “ Choragus,” or 
leader of the dance and chorus. They danced to 
“stirring tunes ” and “ beautiful airs,” but unhappily 
no relics of these melodies have come down to us. 

We have now to speak of the musical instruments 
by which, in ancient times, the dance and song were 
accompanied. 

The most primitive instruments of percussion, to 
mark the measure of the dance, in its rudest state, 
were probably pieces of wood or stone struck one 
against the other, or the clapping of hands. Tune 
was unknown and was not dreamed of. Rhythmic 
music must have been invented long before tuneful 
sounds. Musical instruments of percussion pre- 
ceded wind instruments. Stringed instruments were 
the last invented. The flute family was a large one, 
and included tibia, or pipes, and all instruments 
whose sounds were produced by blowing through 
reeds or hollow pieces of wood pierced with holes to 
vary the sounds. Flutes were of various kinds, but 
were all held in the same manner as the oboe and 
clarinet. According to Horace the flute was at first 
very small, and it produced only feeble sounds. This 
instrument gradually grew larger and more important, 
and, bound in brass, it rivalled the sound of the trum- 
pet of ancient times. There were Lydian, Pythian, 
and the deep-toned Phrygian flutes, the latter being 
used to accompany martial dances, and also upon 
grand and solemn occasions, on account of the loud- 
ness of their tones. At the time when Thebes was 
destroyed, one statue alone was preserved, on which 
was inscribed, ‘*Greece has declared that Thebes 
has won the prize upon the flute.” It required great 
exertion to blow well upon the flute, and it was not 
an uncommon occurrence for a flute-player to die from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel. An ancient distich ran 


thus :— 
Nature gave brains to flute-players, no doubt, 
But, alas, all in vain, for they soon blow them out. 


Lucian mentions a young flute-player, named Harmo- 
nides, who died from exhaustion while performing at 
the Olympian games. Flute-makers and flute-players 
gained immense sums of money. A fee equal to i: 200 
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sterling was paid toa famous flute-player. Ismenias, 
according to Lucian, paid three talents (a sum equi- 
valent to £581 sterling) for aflute. Flute-players lived 
in great state. ‘‘He lives like a flute-player” 
was a common adage. Ismenias was once engaged 
to play the flute at a religious sacrifice to accom- 
pany the dance. His employer, impatient at the 


non-appearance of the expected omen, snatched the | 


instrument from him and commenced to play. The 
omen appeared. ‘‘ You see,” said he to Ismenias, 
“‘that to play well is a gift of the gods.” ‘* Most truly,” 
replied the great flute-player; ‘‘when I played, the 
gods were so ravished that they delayed the omen 
in order to listen to me; when you played, they has- 
tened the omen to silence your noise! ” 

Amphion the Thespian says that in Helicon there 
were dances of boys got up with ease; and he 
cited this ancient epigram :— 

I both did dance, and taught the citizens 
The art of music; and my flute-player 
Was Anacus, the Phialensian. 

My name was Baccides of Sicyon ; 

And this, my duty to the gods, performed, 
Was honourable to my country Sicyon. 

Athanzus also speaks of some youths who “ danced 
very cleverly together, alternating in figures with one 
another, while others stood by making a clapping 
noise with their forefingers.”” He says that, while 
Demodocus was singing, youths just entering man- 
hood were dancing; and he mentions that while a 
boy played the harp they ‘danced round and sung 
in soft well-measured time.” 

The sistra, the cymbals, the timbrel, the cylindrical 
maces, various kinds of drums and tambourines, 
besides harps, lyres, and psalteries, and also a kind 
of primitive castanet, much like the “‘ bones” of the 
“ Ethiopian Serenaders,”’ were other musical instru- 
ments used in ancient times to accompany the dance. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 


By JoserpH BENNETT. 
No. III.—MOZART (continued), 


WE have seen from our master’s letters with what 
almost boundless patience he bore the yoke imposed 
upon him by an unreasonable parent, and how, at 
last, smarting under insults such as only the meanest 
nature could endure, he asserted his independence 
and, to use a homely phrase, ‘‘set up for himself.” 
There now remains to show, in so far as the demon- 
stration casts light upon his character, in what 
manner Mozart perfected this step by assuming the 
duties and responsibilities of a husband and head of 
family. 

If a special providence be visible anywhere we 
seem to discern it in the connection of Mozart with 
the Webers. The reader will have in mind his 
encounter with that family at Mannheim, the love 
which sprang up between Wolfgang and Aloysia, 
his visit to her en route from Paris to Salzburg, and 
the rupture of their engagement. One might have 
expected that an incident so painful could do no other 
than separate those concerned for good and all. But 
when Mozart reached Vienna in the train of the 

. archbishop, lo! the. Webers were there, the father 
being dead and Aloysia (now Madame Lange) having 
an engagement at the Court Theatre. Wolfgang 
soon renewed his friendship with them, as appears 
in a letter to Leopold describing how he had 
been ordered to give up his lodgings in readiness 
for an anticipated return to Salzburg. ‘I packed 
ap my things hurriedly,” he writes, “and old 
Madame Weber was so kind as to take me into her 





house, where I have a pretty room and am with 
obliging people, ready to supply me at once with all 
that I require.” Then came the quarrel with the 
archbishop. Mozart remained in Vienna, and, what 
is more, remained with the Webers, to the great 
alarm of Leopold, who keenly scented the danger of 
his son’s falling into matrimony. The old man 
appears to have written upon the matter, in his usual 
bitter way, again and again, until at last Mozart 
announced his resolve to leave the dangerous house, 
adding, ‘*I shall have to invent some plausible ex- 
cuse to satisfy the excellent woman (Madame Weber), 
for I really have no cause to go away.”’ Meanwhile, 
scandal-mongers were at work both in Vienna and at 
Salzburg, whither a certain Herr von Moll, who had 
““a very malicious tongue,’ carried abundance of 
tittle-tattle. All this duly came back to Mozart 
through the anxious father, and induced him to write 
a letter which cannot even now be read without pain. 
After giving a general denial to the current reports, 
he goes on, “If ever there was a time when I 
thought less of marriage than at any other, it is 
now. I have no wish whatever for a rich wife, but 
even if I could make my fortune by marriage I could 
not pay my court to any one at present, having very 
different things in my head. God has not bestowed 
talents on me to invest them in a rich wife, and to 
waste my youth in idleness. I am just beginning to 
live, and shall I myself embitter my life? I cer- 
tainly have nothing to say against matrimony, but it 
would bea misfortune to meat the present time.” All 
this sounds very earnest and hearty, but was it not 
more adapted to quiet the old man’s suspicions than 
consistent with actual fact. Let those who know 
human nature judge when I point. out that within 
five months afterwards Wolfgang wrote to Salzburg 
for permission to marry Constance Weber. Mozart 
adds to the words just quoted some particulars of 
his intercourse with the family which light up one 
at least of his father’s weaknesses, and show also 
with what nervous anxiety they were consulted. 
“The girls seldom go out, indeed never, except 
to the theatre, and I never escort them there, 
because generally I am not at home when the 
play begins. We went together twice to the 
Prater, but her mother was with us, and as. I 
chanced to be in the house I could not well refuse to 
accompany them; besides at that time I had heard 
none of these foolish rumours. I must also tell you 
that I was only allowed to pay my own share.” The 
italics are not, mine, they are Mozart’s, and they tell 
us how well the composer knew that money had much 
to do with his father’s anxiety. Wolfgang with a 
sweetheart, and then a wife, would have less cash to 
spare for Salzburg, so Wolfgang must rejoice in 
neither, and must be driven to confess that when he 
took ladies out for an afternoon in the park they paid 
their own expenses. Poor fellow! Which was worse, 
this or Count Arco’s kick? 

Acting upon his resolve, Mozart removed to a new 
lodging, and told his father that he missed a 
great many comforts, adding, with a subtle know- 
ledge of what argument the old man could best appre- 
ciate, ‘‘ When I had anything very urgent to finish, 
the Webers always waited dinner for me as long 
as I chose... . whereas now, unless I pay addi- 
tional, and have dinner served in my own room, I 
lose at least half an hour by dressing, and must go 
out, particularly for supper.” From this time, 
August 1781, till December of the same year the 
Webers do not appear in Mozart’s correspondence. 
But one of them at least was in Mozart’s heart, and 
the composer could not rest till an open avowal of 
the fact had been made. An obscure hint escapes 
him at the close of a letter to Salzburg, written 
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December 5: ‘I am to remember that I have an im- 
mortal soul! Not only do I think of this, but I firmly 
believe in it. Were it not so, in what would consist 
the distinction between men and animals? Just 
because I both know and believe in this have I been 
unable to fulfil all your wishes in the way you 
expected.” The last sentence perplexed the old 
man, who quickly wrote to demand its meaning. In 
answer Mozart made a clean breast of the whole 
matter. First of all he stated his purpose: ‘“‘ My 
endeavours are directed at present to securing 
a small but certain income, which, together with 
what chance may put in my way, may enable me to 
live and—to marry.” Then he alleged his reasons: 
‘* My feelings are strong, but I cannot live as many 
cther young men do. In the first place I have too great 
a sense of religion, too much love for my neighbour 
to do so, and too high a feeling of honour to deceive 
any innocent girl.” Besides he wanted somebody to 
look after him, to take charge of his linen and 
clothes, and generally to complete his existence; 
for, said he, “an unmarried man enjoys only half a 
life.’ From this he proceeds to name the chosen 
one: “Do not be startled, I entreat. Not one of the 
Webers surely? Yes, one of the Webers—not Josepha, 
not Sophia, but the third daughter, Constance.” 
Loverlike, he rhapsodises about his ‘* good and be- 
loved Constance,” in terms which, if the old man 
had a heart in his bosom, must have made it thrill 
with sympathy: ‘The third [daughter] is the 
martyr of the family, and probably on this very 
account the kindest-hearted, the cleverest, and in 
short the best of them all. She takes charge of the 
whole house, and yet does nothing right in their eyes. 
.... She is not plain, but at the same time far 
from being handsome; her whole beauty consists in 
a pair of bright black eyes and a pretty figure. She 
is not witty, but has enough of sound good sense to 
enable her to fulfil her duties as a wife and mother. 
It is utterly false that she is inclined to be extrava- 
gant; on the contrary, she is invariably very plainly 
dressed, for the little her mother can spend on the 
children she gives to the two others, but to Constance 
nothing. Yet her dress is always neat and nice, 
however simple, and she can herself make most of 
the things requisite for a young lady. She dresses 
her own hair, understands housekeeping, and has 
the best heart in the world. I love her with my 
whole soul, as she does me. Tell me if I could wish 
for a better wife. . . . I have thus opened my heart 
to you and fully explained my words. . . . Pray have 
compassion on your son.” 

Throughout this noble and manly letter there is 
only one thing that gives pain, and it lies in the sub- 
joined sentence: ‘All I now wish is that I may 
procure some permanent situation (and of this, thank 
God, I have good hopes), and then I shall never cease 
entreating your consent to my rescuing this poor girl, 
and thus making, I may say, all of us quite happy, 
as well as Constance and myself; for if I am happy 
you are sure to be so, dearest father, and one-half of 
the proceeds of the situation shall be yours.” These italics, 
unlike the former ones, are my own. Prominence 
should be given to such a unique spectacle as that 
of a son bribing a father to let him marry. Mozart’s 
avowal, on its way to Salzburg, crossed a letter from 
the old man, which thoroughly aroused his indigna- 
tion. It seems that Peter Winter, true to his un- 
happy nature, had told Leopold Mozart the story of 
Wolfgang’s engagement to Constance, and also that 
he had been entrapped into a signed contract of 
marriage. Thereupon the father wrote savagely to 
the son, who, addressing his sister, exclaimed, ** Good 
heavens! I have this instant received such a letter 
from my dear good father! What monsters there 





are in the world in the shape of men! But patience! 
My anger and fury are such that I can write no 
more, except that I will answer the letter by the 
next post, and prove to my father that there are men 
who are worse than devils.” He did this in a letter, 
beginning, ‘I am still full of wrath and indignation 
at the shameless lies of that arch-villain Winter,” 
and going on to tell the whole story of the contract 
which the guardian of Constance had insisted upon 
as an alternative to forbidding the connection alto- 
gether. The contract was, no doubt, a bit of sharp 
practice, inasmuch as it bound Mozart to marry 
within three years or pay to Constance an annuity of 
100 ducats. But it served to test the lover’s ardour, 
and brought out the maiden’s confidence. ‘* What 
did the angelic girl do when her guardian was gone?” 
writes Mozart; “she desired her mother to give her 
the written paper, and saying to me, ‘ Dear Mozart, 
I require no such document from you; I rely on your 
promise,’ she tore it up.” The contract destroyed, and 
the guardian pledged to secrecy on the whole transac- 
tion—a pledge he at once broke—Mozart said nothing 
about it to his father, who, however, soon became, 
acquainted with it, as we have seen. On the gth 
of January Wolfgang had not heard further from 
Salzburg, and was more anxious than ever. “I 
again ask your forgiveness,” he writes, ‘‘ and beg 
you to be indulgent and merciful towards me. I 
never can be happy or contented without my beloved 
Constance, but without your cordial consent I shall 
only be partly happy. Make me wholly so, my 
dearest and best father, I entreat.” Within a day or 
two came what Mozart calls ‘“‘a long and affectionate 
letter” from the old man. Affectionate it may have 
been, but it contained some strong language, 
especially with regard to Madame Weber and the 
guardian, who, said the irate parent, ‘should sweep 
the streets in irons like criminals, and wear a tablet 
round their necks with the words ‘ seducers of youth.’ ” 
Moreover there was no paternal consent to marriage, 
only questions and counsel. Hence we find Mozart 
speaking out more and more boldly, saying that, if 
sure of good health, he would marry his “dear 
faithful Constance” at once. ‘I have now three 
pupils ...I only want another, four being quite 
enough, which would make twenty-four ducats, or 
102 florins 24 kreutzers. With this sum a man and 
his wife (in the retired quiet way we wish to live) 
might contrive to exist; only if I were to be ill I 
should receive nothing.” So the affair went on with- 
out making real progress, Leopold Mozart complain- 
ing and pouring out doubts and suspicions, Wolfgang 
bearing all with amazing patience, and adopting 
various pathetic means of softening his father’s heart 
towards the object of his choice. As though this were 
not enough, the sorely tried composer found that 
trouble invades even the sanctuary of love. In plain 
words, Wolfgang and Constance had a “tiff.” The 
occasion was in this wise: one day when Mozart was 
at the Webers’, Constance gaily told how, playing at 
forfeits, she had allowed a gentleman to measure the 
size of her leg. The lover instantly took umbrage, 
and so soundly lectured her upon the impropriety of 
such behaviour that Constance in turn became in- 
dignant, flew into a passion, and dismissed Mozart 
with the thrice-repeated assurance that she would 
have no more to do with him. All this we gather 
from an excellent letter addressed by the composer to 
his ‘‘ dear and beloved friend,” in which he declined 
to be dismissed. “It is not,” he wrote, “‘ a matter of 
the same indifference to me as it seems to be to you 
to lose the object of my love. I am not therefore so 
passionate, so rash, or so reckless as to accept your 
refusal. I love you too dearly for such a step.” But 
he remained firm in his opinion of the offence com- 
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mitted, repeating, ‘‘ No girl with becoming modesty 
would have permitted such a thing,” and going on to 
say, with true magnanimity, “ But the thing is past, 
and a candid avowal of your heedless conduct would 
have made me at once overlook it, and, allow me to say, 
if you will not be offended, my dearest friend, will still 
make me do so. This will show how truly I love you. 
I do not fly into a passion like you. I think, I reflect, 
and I feel. If you feel and have feeling, then I know 
I shall be able this very day to say with a tranquil 
mind, ‘ My Constance is the virtuous, honourable, dis- 
creet, and faithful darling of her honest and kindly 
disposed Mozart.’” ‘Truly a model of loving and 
manly utterance is this, and it must be said for Con- 
stance that she accepted the rebuke, while in ex- 
tenuation of her original fault we should remember 
the loose manners prevalent at that time in the 
Austrian capital. The lovers speedily kissed, ‘* made 
it up,” and became more loving than ever. Two 
months after this the marriage question pressed 
to the front again in most urgent manner. On 
account of Madame Weber’s drinking habits, and for 
other reasons, the home of Constance was not exactly 
a place for Mozart’s future wife, and he even con- 
trived to get her away from it on a visit to his friend the 
Baroness von Waldstadten, which visit was prolonged 
from time to time. In this emergency the master 
wrote to Salzburg, ‘‘ My dear kind father, I do im- 
plore you, by all you hold dear in the world, to give me 
your consent to my marriage with my beloved Con- 
stance. Do not suppose that it is marriage alone I 
think of, in that case I would gladly submit to wait; 
but I see that it is absolutely necessary for my own 
honour, as also that of my Constance, as well as for 
my health and peace of mind. My heart is troubled, 
my head confused; in such a state how is it possible 
to think or work to any good purpose? .. . I shall 
‘ anxiously expect your consent, my kind father. I 
feel sure I shall receive it, for my honour and reputa- 
tion are at stake.” When this was written matters 
were on the point of reaching a crisis, for Madame 
Weber, irritated at the withdrawal of her daughter 
from home, resolved to appeal to the police, and 
Mozart on his side determined that, if the police had 
power to interfere, he would marry the girl out of 
hand, and not expose his darling to an insult from 
which, as his wife, she would be free. Under these 





circumstances it is not surprising to find him taking | 
a bolder tone with his obstinate father: ‘I feel con- | 
fident that you will give your consent to my marriage | 
in your next letter. . . . Constance is a well-conducted 
good girl of respectable parentage, and I am in a posi- 
tion to earn at least daily bread for her. We love each 
other, and are resolved to marry. All that you have 
written or may possibly write on this subject can be 
nothing but well-meant advice, which, however good 
and sensible, can no longer apply to a man who has 
gone so far with a girl. There can therefore be no 
question of further delay. Honesty is the best policy, 
and cannot fail to insure the blessing of Providence. 
I am resolved to have no cause for self-reproach.” 
Leopold Mozart did not answer ‘‘by return,” and 
after waiting two posts Wolfgang, consent or no 
consent, took his Constance to the Theatines Church, 
where they confessed and received the holy commu- 
nion, and where, two days later, they were married. 
Mozart himself describes the wedding, and says, with 
touching simplicity, ‘‘ When the ceremony was over 
both my wife and I shed tears; all present (even the 
priest) were affected on seeing the emotion of our 
hearts.” A day or two passed and then came from 
Salzburg the tardy consent and half-hearted blessing 
of the father, accompanied by a statement that, as he 
could expect no more assistance from his son, neither 





must the son hope, either then or thereafter, to re- 


ceive anything from him. He added, with malignancy 
well-nigh inconceivable, a desire that the poor young 
bride should be told as much, and reproached Wolfgang 
with the baseness of his conduct. Yet even this did 
not affect Mozart’s long-suffering. He thanked his 
father as warmly as though consent had been gracious, 
prompt, and free from upbraiding, only launching a 
sarcasm, perhaps unconsciously, when he said, “I 
entreat your forgiveness for my perhaps too hasty 
trust in your fatherly love.” 

Such 1s the story, as told by the letters, of Mozart's 
courtship and marriage; and if there be any one who 
does not think it, in respect of the chief actor, a 
noble story, I neither envy him his sense of the 
heroic nor his perception of the good. In it, to me, 
Mozart appears illustrious by a sense of filial duty, 
bounded only by the higher obligation expressed in 
the apostolic words, ‘* For this cause, also, shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and cleave unto his 
wife.” He appears illustrious not less by an affec- 
tion which, harbouring no thought of self, sought 
only the happiness of the beloved one, and by a high- 
toned sensitiveness possible to none but an exalted 
nature. 

Though the letters do not set forth Mozart’s mar- 
ried life with the same minuteness, they reveal 
enough to prove that all was not quite as it should 
have been. Money to the composer was simply a 
means of instant gratification, and Constance as a 
manager hardly came up to the ideal of her ardent 
lover. The young couple soon began to ‘“ force the 
pace.” They gave private balls in some unfurnished 
rooms next their own lodging, the gentlemen paying 
two florins each, the Mozarts the balance; and they 
got up a pantomime troop, in which Madame Lange 
was Columbine, and Mozart Harlequin. Adding to 
this that the master neglected remunerative teaching 
for composition and public performances, which paid 
but little, and we are not surprised to find him, six 
months after marriage, asking a loan of the Baroness 
von Waldstadten, to avoid being sued. In the 
autumn of 1786 the Mozarts had three children to 
maintain, and the master’s want of worldly wisdom 
(for which we have reason to be thankful, since it arose 
in great measure from devotion to his art) landed 
him in such difficulties that he proposed a journey 
to England, and gladly accepted an invitation to visit 
Prague early in the following year. It was in the 
Bohemian capital that he received a commission to 
write ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” upon which Opera he was 
engaged when news of his father’s illness made him 
send a last letter to the old man: one of touching 
interest, because showing how, amid all his enjoy- 
ment of life, the master had frequent thoughts of 
death, as though the shadow of coming fate even 
then rested upon him. Thus he wrote: ‘‘As death, 
when closely considered, is the true goal of our life, I 
have made myself so thoroughly acquainted with this 
good and faithful friend of man, that not only has its 
image no longer anything alarming to me, but rather 
something most peaceful and consolatory; and I 
thank my heavenly Father that He has vouchsafed 
to grant me the happiness, and has given me the 
opportunity to learn that it is the key to our true 
felicity. I never lie down at night without thinkirg 
that, young as I am, I may be no more before the 
next morning dawns.” To a mind thus fortified 
death may come early, but can never take his victim 
unaware. Leopold Mozart passed away a few weeks 
afterwards; and in the same year (1787) Wolfgang 
lost his dear friend, Dr. Barisani. The shadows were 
closing round, and Mozart felt their chill presence as 
he said, “For him all is well; but for me—for us, 
and for all who knew him intimately—it never will be 
well till we are so happy as to meet him in a better 
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world to part no more.” ‘ Don Giovanni” brought 
money to the household treasury, and a Court 
appointment added 800 gulden to Mozart’s income, 
but pecuniary difficulties still harassed him. Hence, 
after borrowing from a brother Freemason, he re- 
solved to try an artistic tour in North Germany. 
At this point begin the letters to his “‘dearest and 
sweetest wife ”’—letters overflowing with affection, and, 
though often written with an aching heart, full of 
good spirits. A few extracts will throw a flood of 
light upon the relations between this husband and 
wife. In one he says, “ If I were to tell you all my 
follies about your dear portrait, it would make you 
laugh. For instance, when I take it out of its case, 
I say to it, ‘God bless you, my Stanzerl! God bless 
you, Spitzbub, Krallerballer, Spitzignas, Bagatellerl 
schluck und druck!’ and when I put it away again, I 
let it slip gently into its hiding-place, saying, ‘ Now, 
now, now!’ but with an appropriate emphasis on 
this significant word; and at the last one I say 
quickly, ‘Good night, darling mouse, sleep soundly.’ 
I know I have written something very foolish (for 
the world, at all events), but not in the least foolish 
for us, who love each other so fondly.” Again, 
‘‘Now farewell, my best beloved. Remember that 
every night before going to bed I converse with your 
portrait for a good half-hour, and the same when I 
awake. . . . I kiss and embrace you 1,095,060,437,082 
times (this will give you a fine opportunity to exercise 
yourself in counting), and am ever your most faithful 
husband and friend.” This is the tone of all the 
letters to Constance, and examples need not be mul- 
tiplied. But love cannot keep away trouble. The 
tour was no great’ success; Constance became 
seriously ill, and Mozart had again to borrow money. 
‘If you can and will entirely relieve me,” he wrote 
to Herr Puchberg, ‘I shall look upon you as my 
saviour on this side of the grave, for you will enable 
me to enjoy good-fortune hereafter on earth. If you 
cannot do so, I implore you in God’s name for tem- 
porary aid, be it what it may, and also for counsel 
and comfort.” This was in July 1790, and in the 
spring of the following year we find him again writing 
to Puchberg: ‘If you can and will extricate me from 
a momentary difficulty, pray do so, for the love 
of God. Whatever you can spare will be welcome.” 
A month later he again applied to the same kind 
benefactor; ‘‘I am at this moment in such a state 
of destitution that I must entreat you, my dear friend, 
for Heaven’s sake to supply me with what you can 
spare. . . . As to my debt to you of such long 
standing, I can only beg you to have patience. If 
you could only know all the sorrow and care it causes 
me! I am entirely prevented by it from finishing my 
Quartetts.” In Sentember of the same year Mozart 
made another effort to gain money by a tour, having 
first pawned his plate to buy a carriage. The letters 
to his wife were of course resumed, and in the old 
loving strain, of which the subjoined is a sufficient 
example: ‘I am as happy as a child at the thought 
of returning to you. . . . Were you with me I should 
possibly take more pleasure in the kindness of those 
I meet here, but all seems tome soempty. P.S.— 
While writing the last page many a tear has fallen 
on it. But now let us be merry. Look! swarms of 
kisses are flying about—quick! catch some. I have 
caught three, and delicious they are.” But the 
second tour ended like the first, and again we find 
the master writing to his friends for money under the 
pressure of his wife’s renewed illness, which obliged 
her to seek the air and waters of Baden, a village not 
far from Vienna. It was to Baden that, in October 
1791, he sent a letter describing a performance of 
“Die Zauberflote,” then just produced, and ending 


“The hour strikes! Farewell: we meet again?” 
These are the last words of Mozart that have been 
preserved. A few short weeks after they were written 
a poor funeral procession traversed, amid storm and 
rain, the long and weary way from St. Stephen’s to 
the cemetery of St. Marx; a coffin was lowered into 
the common fosse, and Mozart disappeared from the 
face of the earth, all his troubles over, and his 
much-tried spirit at rest. In him the world lost, as 
it now knows full well, not only a stupendous genius, 
but a loving son, a devoted husband, and a good man 
who could say, i# articulo mortis, ‘It is a great con- 
solation to me to remember that the Lord, to whom 
I have drawn near in humble and childlike faith, has 
suffered and died for me, and will look on me in love 
and compassion.” These words might have appeared 
on a quickly raised monument, had men thought him 
worth one and remembered the exact place of his rest. 

There only remains now to examine the Vienna 
letters for such light as they throw upon Mozart as 
an artist and musician. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LESSON OF THE TELEPHONE. 
By JosepH GREEN. 


Ir is not our province to lecture on physics, nor 
do we intend to reproduce any portion of Professor 
Graham Bell’s explanations of the telephone, and of 
pulsatory, undulatory, and intermittent electric cur- 
rents. We shall treat his marvellous, if embryotic, 
invention in regard only to its potential uses and their 
moral, which appears to be, ‘‘look out for squalls,” 
and on all sides, and from, at present, any terrestrial 
distance. 

Now that our more or less respectable and invent- 
ful, rather than eventful, century has entered into its 





seventy-ninth year, it is quite time even in our 
musical notions to put aside the last vestige of the 
fashions which prevailed in its teens, or even in its 
middle age. Surely the mind of the present genera- 
tion itself must be growing placidly indifferent, and 
that of the rising generation will be absolutely 
callous, to perpetually recurring shocks to precon- 
ceived ideas. In former times, when people travelled 
seldom and slowly and always with vast impedimenta, 
they used to “make up their minds,” as they called 
it. Now, no one makes up his mind at all, unless he 
is prepared for a continual state of mental unpacking 
and repacking. We simply carry with us as much 
opinion and conviction as will serve for the day or 
for the business in hand. 

It is curious with what ease, and we may almost 
say ingratitude to the inventive geniuses who work 
for us, we accommodate ourselves to new appliances. 
To-day we lose our patience, and perhaps ourselves, 
in a labyrinth of pianos of doubtful genealogy at this 
or that musical emporium; to-morrow we shall be 
strolling unconcernedly to the telephone station in 
the next street to try the newest instruments at 
Vienna, Milan, or Paris. Our bargains will not be 
conducted in telegramic dots, or even in the present 
broken English or French of the “ wires;”’ but with 
living voices in one language or another, or in half a 
dozen, and eventually perhaps in only one! The 
labours of science are expiating the sin of Babel. 
Can individualism, protectionist theories, or chauvi- 
nistic stupidities withstand the humanising influence 
of such mechanical appliances? Of course, sensible 
people, who are generally wrong, will tell us that our 
illustrations are simply fanciful and comical, and 
that piano-shops and music-shops in the twentieth 
century will, like everything else, be very much as 
they are now; and some musical oddity will add, 





with a quotation from the libretto of that Opera: 
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“With all your science and your telephones, can you 

give us another Beethoven or Mendelssohn?” ‘The 

pretelephonic mind of the “oddity” might be amazed 

were we to tell him, ‘‘ We do not want another Beet- 

hoven.” It is rather the province of science to 

crush—to prepare the soil for newer productions. 

Science facilitates the development of any particular 

phasis in art. In the natural and historical order of 
things the school of music about to appear in 

Europe is inevitably the eclectic. We shall be 

reminded that it already exists. We think not. 

With the exception of Wagner, who is himself more 

of a preacher than a prophet, there is as yet in the} 
newer music nothing but the reverberation of a very 
recent past. Eclecticism is more than that. It has 
a soul of its own. Its tendency is to soften and sub- 
due the crudities of national characteristics and the 
mannerisms of local academies; to widen the sphere | 
of the musician’s sympathies, and suppress mere | 
craftship and provincialism. It excels in taste and 
intellectual aims. It is usually the offspring of a 
cultivated age, and its demands are very exacting 
towards its devotees. It is in some respects the 
opposite to what appear to be the prevailing senti- 
ments among recent German composers, who are 
intensely chauvinistic in idea, and a trifle “‘ shoppy ” 
in treatment. Wagner, indeed, has shaken us out of 
the straps, and tights, and poke bonnets of forty years 
ago; but his poetic leanings towards impossible 
national legends are somewhat retrograde and old- 
worldlike. Moreover, in his development of an ancient 
device, which we may anglicise as the ‘“ character- 
tune,” he transgresses an eternal canon of art—the 
concealment of the means employed. 

We can learn no more profitable lesson from the 
telephone, or any other similar reminder of the catho- 
licity of art, than in asking ourselves the question, 
Is not our present admiration of everything that is 
German a species of servility? German character, 
literature, and music need no bush. Their very 
superiority has induced the kind of musical fetichism 
we complain of. Our critics are so habituated to 
look for Germanisms, not troubling themselves with 
other schools, that no sooner does an English com- 
poser present his work than one says, ‘‘ That’s Men- 
delssohn;” another, ‘‘ That’s the ‘ Lohengrin;’” 
whilst the music may resemble neither one nor the 
other more than is generally the case with composi- 
tions of the same era. We must attend to our 
ethnology in these matters. The musical and meta- 
physical elements in Germany are not Teutonic. 
The Bachs, by-the-way, were Bohemians by extrac- 
tion. In England the basis of the musical tem- 
perament is Celtic. The element we possess in 
common with Teuton and Scandinavian is the love 
of that many-voiced harmony which, in the hands of 
a skilful composer, becomes a species of harplike 
connection with nature, stirring the depths of pro- 
found but often sluggish minds. It is nearly half a 
century since Mr. Carlyle, with his vivid reflections 
and reproductions, inoculated us with the substance 
of the German mind, and what has it produced? 
Whilst some of us are still floundering in transcen- 
dentalism, the Germans are coming to England for a 
newer philosophy. It may be that, whilst we are 
losing ourselves in impossible chords and in crude imi- 
tations of their rhapsodical harmonies, the Germans 
are quietly studying the melodic weaving of the old 
Italian contrapuntists. Certain it is that German 
music remains an exotic and has failed to amalgamate 
with the English genius; whereas in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries our poets drew genuine 
inspirations from Italy, and the mere breath of the 
Italian madrigal sufficed to animate a latent creative 


|is to stamp out local and personal prejudices. 





power whose musical monuments are still the greatest 


we possess, and almost the only ones that find ac- 
ceptance abroad. The infallible test of music is its 
travelling properties; in other words—and, we may be 
allowed to say, in the words of our text—the merit of 
music is in its universality. 

In spite of a quarter of a century of fire-horses and 
running to and fro, there is a débris in English 
society which for many a long year will cause the 
car of progress to jolt. We are sufficiently conser- 
vative to think it is well it should be so, not only 
because amongst the débris are things of eternal 
worth, but because new ideas have a trick of coming 
of their own accord, and are shy. They will not 
be grasped, neither will they be roughly handled 
nor put at once to work. 

What may at least be done by way of preparation 
Few 
of us would believe or care to acknowledge the 
miserable paternity of our smaller prejudices, were 
it placed before us. In fact it was placed before us 
graphically in Punch a week or two ago in the 
picture of the man of nose and the man of chin; 
each gentleman thinking that character resided in 
the particular feature in which he excelled. Thus 
the musician who fancies himself intellectual will 
tell us that unless we can distinctly separate the 
parts of the harmony and listen to their mechanism, 
it is inconceivable to Him what pleasure we can take 
in music. But the man of sentiment will reply, he 
would as lief listen to a machine; and he is about 
right. Again, a man is an organist, and thinks 
Sebastian Bach is not only the greatest of musicians 
—which he is—but also the greatest of composers, 
which he is not. The violinist delights in Spohr. 
The pianist, who thinks all music must be cased in 
walnut or mahogany, dubs Spohr a virtuoso and 
prefers Mendelssohn. The light and quick man 
is impatient of adagios, whilst the slower man thinks 
only the ancient masters are worth playing, because 
neither his fingers nor his brain will move rapidly 
enough for the new. The precentor thinks all music 
is sacred, and sings comic songs only amongst inti- 
mate friends. The country-bred youth who has been 
reared in a manse, or at most in an organ-loft, will 
enjoy the delicious naughtiness of a first visit to the 
Opera; but until late in his career as a critic he will 
go about whistling ‘‘ Ye banks and braes,” and con- 
demning Bellini as “‘jest a warbler of Jeet tunes.” 

Quite in accord with the gist of what we have been 
endeavouring to suggest, let us for one moment 
transfer ourselves to that revived amphitheatre or 
colosseum, the Albert Hall, South Kensington, on 
an Oratorio night. On such an occasion the sight 
alone is in its kind simply unrivalled. Sight and 
sound combined seem like the union of two civilisa- 
tions. Let us suppose that we are listening to the 
quaint, original, and in its way beautiful chorus of 
Ishmaelites in Macfarren’s ‘‘ Joseph.” To a person 
of ordinary cultivation, whose imagination is stirred 
by the music and the instrumentation, and who in 
reminiscence can separate Egypt from Edom, what 
need is there of scenery and costume, of daubed can- 
vas, of spangles and theatrical paraphernalia? The 
scene of the arrival of the caravan from Gilead, 
carrying balm and myrrh to Egypt, together with 
the whole episode in the Scripture narrative, is 
brought vividly before us. And this effect, it may 
be remarked, without appearing to overestimate Dr. 
Macfarren’s Oriental sketch, is attained by little 
more than a short melodic phrase given in unison, 
and again and again repeated with varying gra- 
dations of force and with different rhythmic figures 
in the orchestral accompaniment. The Cantata 
may therefore be considered the more intellectual 
entertainment, compared with the paint and lime- 
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light of the Opera, because, if it accomplishes nothing 
beyond the mass of sound and the mere music, it is 
in the highest degree suggestive to a mind generally 
as well as musically cultivated. In that respect it is 
like the pianoforte, the most intellectual of instru- 
ments, because, from its variety of timbre and its 
completeness, it is most suggestive; although in its 
absolute ‘accomplishments it seldom gets beyond 
tinkle and clatter. There are, however, other points 
of comparison in which the Opera shows to more 
advantage compared with any form of concert or 
chamber music. Unfortunately, of late years, we 
have been rather accustomed to the Opera in over- 
large theatres. As royal boxes and grand tiers will 
not contain all of us, some must see the stage 
from a distance. Thus the often-repeated and ac- 
knowledged point of superiority of the Opera over 
even the spoken Drama is in a great measure 
lost. We allude of course to the simultaneity of 





action and expression in various characters in the | 
concerted music. Without the Drama and accom. | 
panying histrionic excellence, the Opera is only a) 
mixed spectacular and musical entertainment which | 
we are many of us, in this still pretelephonic age, con- | 
tent to enjoy at an absurd expense, in most uncomfort- | 
able postures, and the vilest of atmospheres. But all | 
that will change and is changing. Our musicians | 
will find that as a school for the study of expression the 
Opera is incomparable; and it is in expression the 
English musician fails. Even the Oratorio has long 
since lost the colder majesty of earlier models. 
Unquestionably, in his latest work “ Joseph,” our 
veteran composer, secure in his matured experience 
and technical resources, has not felt afraid to return 
to his youthful reminiscences. 

Musical invention is in all countries at this moment 
at so low an ebb that there must soon be a general 
flow in which we can all begin again with the same 
chance. It is better that English musicians should 
prepare at once for the race unshackled by any local, 
national, or sectarian prejudice. In former ages 
seas and mountain ranges promoted civilisation by 
compression in nooks and corners of the earth. 
Mechanical science will henceforth give it radiating 
power, and every musical composer may aspire in 
his vocation to be a teacher or a giver of delight 
beyond the boundaries of his parish or his metropolis. 





WHEN, in commenting in our December number 
upon the reply to the memorial presented to the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester respecting the continuance 
of the Three Choirs Festival, we expressed a hope that 
‘¢a well-organised system, which shall be satisfactory to 
both parties, may eventually be arrived at,” it did 
not occur to us that the one powerful dissentient 
voice which has always been raised when compro- 
mise was even hinted at would be heard after an 
amicable settlement had been arrived at between 
the clerical authorities and the Festival Com- 
mittee. Lord Dudley, however, is not to be 
silenced by anything short of the abolition of the 
Festivals in their present form; and has therefore 
written a letter to the Worcester Guardian, in which, 
after dwelling seviatim upon the conditions under 
which the Festival is to be held {as decided by the 
Bishop of Worcester), he makes a powerful appeal 
“*to prevent, if possible, a going back to that which 
was not in disaccord with the feelings of Churchmen 
even fifty years ago, but is looked upon by them as 
a serious scandal now.” Although we agree with 
Lord Dudley that merely calling the money paid 
for admission-tickets ‘a subscription” by no means 
gets rid of one of the objections—that of denying free 
admission—and saying a few words of prayer before 
the performances does not materially alter the other 





—that of presenting Oratorios in a cathedral—we 
cannot but think that his lordship thoroughly begs 
the question when he talks of the Festival being a 
“serious scandal” to Churchmen. Not only orthodox 
Churchmen, but a very large clerical body, see nothing 
but good in the perpetuation of meetings which have for 
their object the fostering of the cause of charity and the 
glorification of God by the aid of the greatest works 
in sacred musical art. Let us therefore trust that 
the friendly feeling which has now been revived ina 
city so long identified with these Festivals may be 
undisturbed in the future, and that Worcester may 
this year resume a position which it has so long and 
so honourably maintained. 





WE have not the slightest desire to deprive artists 
of any legitimate claim they may have to public 
patronage and support; but we cannot help thinking 
that, if those who advertise really hold the public 
positions they profess to do, there can be no occasion 
to publish the fact; and if they do not, the sooner 
they drop their self-created titles the better. A few 
of these which we have lately met with will suffice 
as illustrations. Passing over the old-established 
“celebrated bass,” who, for aught we know to the 
contrary, may be “celebrated” in musical regions 
into which our duty does not lead us, we light on the 
name of a vocalist, certainly well known in the con- 
cert-room, who calls herself ‘first principal con- 
tralto, Royal Italian Opera, Drury Lane; Royal 
English Opera, Covent Garden; Sacred Harmonic 
Society, &c.”” Now if, under an assumed name, she 
occupied this position at our lyrical establishments, 
we shall be glad to be enlightened on the matter; 
but, in our record of the Italian Opera-houses at 
least, the “ principal contralto” has never been an 
Englishwoman. Then we are startled by the adver- 
tisement of a ‘‘song-writer and composer,” whose 
songs we are told, have for seventeen years “been 
the rage in every quarter of the globe and have 
proved the principal successes of every singer of note 
that has appeared.” As we know such an enormous 
number of vocalists who have never been indebted 
to this gentleman for their ‘‘ successes,” we can only 
presume that they are not “‘singers of note.” Another, 
who styles herself ‘first-class pianiste and vocaliste,” 
inserts after her name “ M.andA.C.P.,” although what 
these letters may signify we have not the remotest 
idea. However, as we once heard a teacher say, 
letters always look like some kind of diploma; and not 
one in twenty, even of those who employ you, will 
ever ask what they mean. 





In a letter to his friend Dwight of Boston, Mr. 
Thayer reveals the particular motive which led him 
to write and read at Trieste the paper on Becthoven 
now familiar, in substance at least, to our readers. 
The cause was Herr Nohl, a voluminous biographer 
whose undoubted industry has often been quoted as 
though it implied accuracy. Mr. Thayer has allowed 
Herr Nohl to go on for ten years printing slander 
and vituperation, but he canstandit nolonger. ‘He 
has been publishing,” writes the eminent American, 
“articles in newspapers and monthlies, has been 
delivering lectures and writing volumes on Beethoven, 
and finally a three volume biography, in all of which 
he has embraced every possible occasion to exhibit 
Beethoven’s brothers and their wives, as well as the 
nephew, in the worst possible light.” At last Mr. 
Thayer ‘ felt it a duty to take the first, best occasion 
to show how baseless is much of the slander and 
vituperation with which he has endeavoured to over- 
whelm the memory of Johann van B. with infamy.” 
He adds, ‘‘I have also desired to subject opinions so 
opposed to those which have prevailed for forty years 
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upon the relations between the brothers and between 
Beethoven and Maelzal to thorough criticism before 
giving them a more permanent place in a large work.” 
For the work thus promised we shall wait anxiously; 
meanwhile it is something to have an instalment of 
justice done; and it is more to know that Herr Nohl, 
who writes so much, lacks the well-balanced mind 
necessary to a master of his craft, and instead of 
‘being a biographer is an unreasoning worshipper of 
idols, on which he can neither see speck nor flaw. 
‘That he should be regarded in this light Mr. Thayer’s 
‘‘Contribution to Beethoven Literature,” with its 
calm and convincing array of facts, is sufficient to 
prove. 


—_—_— 


THE imaginative gentlemen who write “ programme | 


music” for the gratification of hysterical persons of 
‘both sexes should be careful, on their own account, to 
explain in words what they mean in sound. To their 
minds, no doubt, every phrase and trick speaks a 
definite language, but an audience includes various 
degrees of intellectual perception, and there is always 
a danger that what is meant for one thing may be 
taken for another, to the very great confusion of the 
general design. A case in point comes to us from 
America. Mr. Paine, Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, U.S., has written a Symphonic 
Poem, @ Ja Liszt, on the subject of Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Tempest,” and of course represents in it some of 


the characters and incidents of the play. There is a | 


‘storm, which few can mistake, although a sympa- 


you dance. Dance.” ‘There was no alternative, and 
the officer danced a “ gigue nationale.” ‘* Now, sir,” 
resumed Weber, ‘‘we are quits, and I am ready to 
give you satisfaction.” ‘‘ No, no,” replied the young 
Englishman, “you are a man of spirit, and I was 
wrong to—. Shake hands, I beg you.” Weber 
shook hands, and the two became fast friends. We 
have heard something like this before, but the joke 
of it as told of Weber is exquisite, he being about the 
last man in the world to play such a part as that 
assigned him. 





WITH every desire to ventilate the opinions of our 
numerous correspondents on the system—or rather 
the want of system—of printing “ accidentals” in 
music, we find that it would be quite useless to insert 
even one of the many letters we have received on the 
subject, because they all multiply instances of the 
careless manner in which, as a rule, the temporary 
contradictions of the original signature are marked— 
scarcely, indeed, any two composers agreeing in their 
method. Musical reformers must know how loth we 
are to admit any interference with the liberty of the 
subject ; for even the important question of “ pitch” 
continues to be settled according to the opinion of 
each Conductor. Many years ago Sterndale Bennett, 
seeing that there was a grave objection to the slur 
and the bind being represented by the same sign, 
slightly altered the bind, so as to make the two per- 
fectly distinct from each other; but public opinion 
| was too strong, and ‘“‘that new thing ”’—as we have 





‘thetic critic points out that it is not one of “nature’s | Often heard it termed—has completely disappeared 
grand cataclysms,” anda grotesque bassoon passes | rom the recent editions of his_ works. Were _we 
very well for Caliban, but the Professor’s Ariel—*“ a | called upon to declare our own opinion on the subject 
pert little fillip on the piccolo”—by no means finds | Of “accidentals,” we should say that “an accidental 
prompt recognition. One critic received the “fillip ” | affects a note before which it is placed and every sub- 
as the boatswain’s whistle, and spoke of it as such; | S¢quent note of the same name and pitch in the 
while another, taking it in conjunction with a few | Same bar.” We do not think it advisable to extend 
preceding harp chords, launches out with a poetic | the influence of an accidental to the following bar 
reference to Ariel’s harp and Caliban’s squeal. It is; Under any circumstances; for, although instances 
teally hard upon critics to make them liable to | ™ay occur which seem to point out that a note should 
such mistakes, and if composers will give us vague | be thus influenced—as, for example, where a note 
sketches which stand for a hundred things just as | which concludes a bar has been altered, and the next 
well as for the one intended, they should imitate the | bar begins with a note of the same name—the repeti- 
‘young and modest draughtsman who labelled his | tion of the sign will effectually remove all doubt. 
nondescript figures as “‘a cat” or “a cow” according 5 
to intention. Seriously, music is degraded by such} THosE who believe that the annual publication 
nonsense, and those men of talent who persist in| called the ‘‘ Musical Directory” is the only one of the 
making a noble art do showman’s business, where it | kind ever issued will be surprised to hear that we have 
ought to be an independent attraction, incur a grave | now before us the “‘ Musical Directory for the year 
responsibility. |1794;” and to prove that it is valuable, at least from 
|its rarity, we may mention that the only other known 
WE have lately drawn attention to some of the | copy of the work is in the library of the Sacred Har- 
apocryphal stories told of Beethoven, and now it may | monic Society. Apart from its scarcity, however, the 
be worth while to show how a lively and ingenious | book has much interest to the musical antiquarian, 
fancy has dealt with Weber. Some time ago that | for an accurate reflection of the state of the art at 
-veracious journal Le Gaulois came out with a most|the time it was published is presented by glancing 








surprising tale anent the author of “ Der Freischiitz.” 
It appears that Weber was in London in 1811—a matter 
of which his biographers tell us nothing—and that 
one day, when walking on the banks of the Thames, 
the took a flute from his pocket and began to play. 
On the approach of some young officers, who, as 
everybody knows, always go about in uniform, the 


at the various branches of music professed by those 
whose names are in the list. For example, nearly 
all the ladies are singers, although a few perform on 
the organ, fewer still on the pianoforte, and there is 
|one violin-player—a Madame Hartog, who lived at 
|** 72, Leadenhall Street.” Most of the males profess 
| orchestral instruments, or the organ; butit is a rarity 








to find a teacher either of the pianoforte or harpsi- 
chord. Amongst the “ Instrument makers” we light 
upon the firm of ‘Shudi and Broadwood, Great 
Pultney Street, Golden Square.” The names of many 
eminent musicians then resident in London of course 
occur in the list—Joah Bates, Dr. Burney, J. P. 
Salomon, Signora Storace, Joseph Mazzinghi, for 
instance—but the one which arrests our attention 


composer desisted. ‘‘ Why do you stop ?” asked one 
of the military gentlemen. ‘ For the reascn that 
made me begin,” returned Weber. ‘* And that is—” 
** Because I choose.” ‘ Very well, if you don’t re- 
sume the performance, we will throw you into the 
river.” Upon this the flute was again produced, but 
not before Weber gave his assailant a rendezvous 
for the following morning in Hyde Park. The officer 
punctually appeared, and found the composer wait-| more than any other is ‘‘ Haydn, Dr. Joseph, Com- 
ing for him with a pistol. ‘You made me play the | poser, Pia Forte, Prof. Con., Oper., Sol. Con., No. 18, 
flute yesterday,” said Weber, ‘‘andnowI shall make | Gt. Pultney Street, Golden Square,” the explanation of 
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the abbreviations being (according to the book) ‘* Pro- | Choruses, “in which the voices, admirably disposed, 
fessional Concert, Opera, Solomon’s Concerts,” the | produce most striking effects of grandeur and power.” 
last of which, no doubt, should be read “ Salomon’s | In this opinion the other musical journals agree, a 
Concerts.” | fact not without significance as regards the advance: 
|of French taste towards the reception of music in its 
credited ‘with, highest and, at the same time, severest forms. 





Our Scottish friends are usually 
among other forms of caution, that which consists in | 
refraining from risky experiments. Sometimes, how-| Mp. Isaac Binns (from whom we have received an 
ever, they are caught napping, as at Glasgow recently, | irascible letter respecting our remarks in the last number 


where Dr. von Biilow has been persuading them into 
a variety of practices strange and singular to their 


nature. The Choral Union Concerts of 1877 in the} 


commercial metropolis of the Land o’ Cakes will be 
memorable for sensational features, and especially 
will it be told in future years how the programme 
of the final entertainment was determined by popular 
vote. At the Doctor’s instigation, a list of all the 
works performed during the season was laid before 


lof the MusicaL Times on his lecture at Batley) should 
| have opened the floodgates of his wrath upon the news- 
paper which has given so garbled a version of what he 
|really did say. We hold ourselves perfectly responsible: 
| for the justice of our comments upon the account of the 
‘lecture which was forwarded to us, but not for the accuracy 
‘of the report itself. Had Mr. Binns, however, confined 
| himself to a simple statement of facts we would willingly 
(as is our invariable custom) have given insertion to his 


freer Ferny but he has prevented the possibility of 


the audience of the last concert but one, and a selec- | our doing so by allowing his letter to degenerate into a 
tion invited from each person, the understanding | personal attack upon the editor, whom, curiously enough, 
being that those pieces should be reperformed which | amongst a few other mental shortcomings, he accuses of 
met with the greatest favour. We cannot congratu- | “ ignorance of natural history.” 

late the Glaswegians on the result, for a more} 
commonplace and unsatisfactory programme than the | ‘ 
one so indicated could hardly be conceived. We do | ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

not know precisely what works were in the list, but! Tue Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul was cele- 
the following came out with all the blushing honours | brated in the Metropolitan Cathedral on Friday the 25th 
of public approval thick upon them: the ‘Tann- | ult., in the mode which, happily, has become usual, and 
hauser” Overture (279 votes); the Overture to} with greater success, from a musical point of view, than 
Guillaume Tell ” (213); Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wedding ever. | Our readers well know the chief features of the 
March ” (131); a “‘ Fantasia on Scottish Airs,” by Mos- | special service which marks these occasions. They have 


. 4 ; Ag? jread again and again of the surpliced choir some 400 
cheles (126); the last movement of Haydn’s “ Farewell | strong; of the full orchestra, also surpliced, that obeys the 


” . ’ fe a 7 
Symphony (118) ; Mozart's Mg Musical Joke” (117); | baton of Dr. Stainer; and of the long selection from Men- 
Liszt 5 Hungarian Fantasia (105); the Overture tO | delssohn’s first Oratorio which does duty as an Anthem. 

Die Zauberflote” (too); a Duet for Two Pianos by | Enough, as to these things, that none were wanting at the 
Saint-Saéns (95); Foster’s Overture to “ Rob Roy” (94); | grand festival of which we speak, the arrangements being 
and the Overture to “‘ Zampa” (95). Although such | in all respects more efficient, if anything, than heretofore, 
a selection is no more than might have been expected | while the increasing interest taken in St. Paul’s Day at 





at the close of a sensational season, it is scarcely 
credible that Dr. von Biilow and his committee 
accepted the vote in good faith, and carried out the 
behest of their patrons. But we hope they will not do 
it again. There are some ventures allowable enough 
as experiments which scarcely admit of repetition, 
and this is of them. The public must not be per- 
mitted to write themselves down what—at Glasgow 
—they seem to be. No, no; appearances, at any 
rate, should be kept up. 





THE varying fortune of Handel’s music among our 
French neighbours cannot but be a matter of interest 
in this country, if only for the reason that sober- 
ness and science will tend to modify their taste pre- 
cisely where modification is most needed. A few 
years ago the cause of Handel was championed in 
Paris by M. Lamoureux, and several of the master’s 
works, among them the ‘ Messiah” and “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” were performed in what is now known 
as the Cirque d’Eté, with our own Madame Patey as 
chief contralto. Eventually M. Lamoureux abandoned 
the enterprise, which has now been taken up by M. 
Pasdeloup at the Cirque d’Hiver. Some of the 
Parisian critics cannot believe that Handel’s new 
entrepreneur is in real earnest, because he performs 
also the music of Richard Wagner, the ne plus ultra 
of good in which is, says one, the disappearance of its 
key. But this sort of criticism is not forus. Enough 
that M. Pasdeloup produced the “Ode to St. 
Cecilia’s Day ” on the 6th ult., in presence of a great 
crowd, and that the work was well received, an Air 
and Chorus being encored. The Menestrel is good 
enough to say of the songs that they are not without 
interest in right of their archaic and retrospective 
character, but reserves its main admiration for the 





| St. Paul’s Cathedral was proved by a congregation that 
| literally filled every available part of the huge edifice. The 
musical critic has, in strict truth, little to do with these 
magnified acts of worship. If he be a musician, as he 
ought, he must rejoice to see the Church, of old the reposi- 
tory and guardian of art and science, once more setting 
before her children in the fullest manner that which is: 
noble and refined. But, after all, a solemn act of worship: 
is not an exhibition, nor can it be decent for one man to: 
find fault with the mode in which another approaches the 
Divinity. We decline therefore to deal with the service 
of the 25th from a critical point of view. Enough if we 
act the part of an historian, simply premising that no 
musical function in the Reformed Churth of England was 
ever more worthy of its high object, or more satisfactory to» 
those who think that what is done to the praise and glory 
of God should be the very best within the power of the: 
doer. 

The form of prayer, &c. was the ordinary evening 
service of the Church, and, as there was no sermon, the 
special features were entirely musical. It is with these 
that we have solely to deal, and they began with a 
series of organ voluntaries, ably played by Mr. Martin, 
Assistant Organist of the Cathedral, while the orchestra, 
choir, and clergy were taking their seats. The volun- 
taries were followed by the Overture to “St Paul,’ 
performed under the direction of Dr. Stainer, who, in 
surplice and hood, occupied a conspicuous position east- 
ward of the lectern. The effect of the full orchestra, 
without the organ, was admirable, the acoustic qualities of 
the building allowing every detail to be heard, while the 
force of the combined sounds was not great enough to 
admit of the ensemble being clouded by echos. So 
accustomed are we now to hear ‘all kinds of music” 
in church that it is hard to recall the time, not so 
long ago, when any other instrument than the organ 
was deemed little short of sacrilegious. Happily we 
have outlived that day, and have learned how to 
consecrate to purposes of -worship all musical resources ; 





at once bursting the bonds of unreasoning prejudice, and 
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vthis being the third time of its performance at these concerts. 
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‘opening up to ourselves new sources of pleasure and profit. 
Some such thought as this must surely have been present 
to the congregation while Mendelssohn’s fine Overture 
tang through the sacred edifice. The Service used on 
this occasion was one written by Mr. G. C. Martin for the 
Sion College Choral Union, and was given with orchestral 
as well as organ accompaniment. It calls upon all the art 
of modern musical expression for appropriate effect, and is 
distinguished by many passages of very high musical inter- 
est. Nota little in the setting of the Canticles reminds 
us of Mendelssohn, but there is no plagiarism, and the 
work, as a whole, deserves to rank among the best illustra- 
tions of the talent now commanded by our Church. The 
selection from ‘‘ St. Paul,” performed in the place usually 
assigned to the Anthem, began with the journey to Da- 
mascus, and comprised the whole scene of the Conversion, 
followed by the setting apart of Barnabas and Paul, the 
leave-taking at Ephesus, and the final ascriptions of praise 
and thanksgiving. In these portions of the Oratorio, as few 
need to be told, are some of its rarest gems, ‘‘ Rise up, arise,” 
**O God, have mercy,” ‘‘O great is the depth,” ‘* Now we 
are ambassadors,”’ ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers,” “‘ Be 
thou faithful unto death,” and others. All were worthily ren- 
‘dered; the soprano solos by Master Bannerman, those for 
tenor by Messrs. Kenningham and Walker, and for bass 
by Messrs. Winn, De Lacey, and Kempton. Special men- 
tion should be made of Messrs. Kenningham and Winn, 
whose singing was worthy of an occasion so important. 
That the congregation listened with reverence need not 
be said. They knew that the Oratorio music had been 
restored to them from the concert-room, for which it was 
mot originally intended, and that they heard it under the 
conditions which alone could set forth all its beauty and 
significance—reasons enough for an effort to comprehend 
and enjoy, apart from any considerations of religious feeling. 
Dr. Stainer may be congratulated upon the happy result of 
his labours, and all who assisted him upon the way in 
which a noble and pious task was discharged. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


In the opening Concert of the new year, which took 
‘place on the 7th ult., Mdlle. Marie Krebs made her first 
appearance this season at the instrument with which her 
name has, from an early age, been associated. The lady 
pianist played with marked refinement and power of execu- 
tion Bach’s Italian Concerto for pianoforte alone; being 
:also, in company with Madame Norman-Néruda and 
Signor Piatti, the exponent of Beethoven’s Trio in B 
flat (Op. 97), a special favourite with the audience 
at these concerts, and indeed with amateurs generally. 
The performance, we need scarcely say, left nothing 
‘to be desired, unless it be to hear the work soon repeated 
at the hands of three such consummate artists. Signor 
Piatti’s splendid tone and calm artistic style appeared to 
the fullest advantage in his rendering of a Sonata by 
Boccherini, and the applause which followed it again 
proved the high estimation in which this performer 
is held, if indeed such proof were needed. Mozart’s 
String Quartett in A major (No. 5) also formed part of 
the evening’s programme, the executants being Madame 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 

The second evening concert of last month brought a 
welcome repetition of Cherubini’s Quartett in D minor, for 
stringed instruments, referred to in our last notice, and 
with the same executants as on the previous occasion. 
Mdlle. Krebs, who was again the pianist, called forth a 
storm of applause by her characteristic rendering of a 
Gavotte with variations (A minor) by Rameau, a name 
which, though well known in the history of the art, 
figures but rarely now on our concert programmes. That 
interesting revivals of this kind are always gratefully received 
by the musical public was again clearly proved on the 
occasion in question. Mdlle. Krebs judiciously responded 
to the required encore by substituting a ‘* Tambourin” from 
the same representative of the Old French school. The 
lady was also associated with MM. Straus, L. Ries 
Zerbini, and Piatti in Brahms’s Quintett in F minor, and 
it follows almost as a matter of course that the work of the 
gifted German composer received an excellent interpretation, 


Mr. Barton M‘Guckin turned his sympathetic tenor voice 
to good account in a Romance by Benedict and two songs 
by Mendelssohn. On Monday the 2ist ult. the programme 
was headed by an interesting novelty, the String Quartett of 
Signor Verdi, which in this, its original form, was heard for 
the first time on that occasion, it having previously, in the 
exercise of a somewhat questionable taste, been performed 
by a full orchestral complement of stringed instruments at 
one of the Crystal Palace Concerts. The energetic ap- 
plause which, on the occasion of its performance at the 
Popular Concert referred to, was accorded to every move- 
ment of the Quartett sufficiently testified to appreciation 
on the part of a numerous audience. We confess to our 
inability to share inthis enthusiasm. The work, though byno 
means deficient in pleasing melodious phrases, is but loosely 
held together in its component parts; there is a want of con- 
tinuity of thought apparent in every movement, except per- 
haps in the Fuga of the Finale, in which the modern Italian 
maestro once more proves that he is not deficient in the 
knowledge of counterpoint. The Prestissimo, with its 
incidental solo for the violoncello, is full of sprightliness 
and animation, but is disturbed rather than diversified by 
the triviality of the melody assigned to the solo instru- 
ment. The otherwise interesting chamber work of the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Aida” was capitally played by Madame Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. The remainder 
of the programme consisted of a Sonata by Handel (A 
major) for violin, exquisitely played by Madame Norman- 
Néruda; of Beethoven’s Sonata in G major (Op. 29) for 
pianoforte, executed with his accustomed skill by Mr. 
Charles Hallé, who, inj conjunction with Madame Néruda, 
concluded the evening’s proceedings by a most enjoyable 
interpretation of Bach’s Sonata in A major (No. 2) for 
pianoforte and violin. Mr. Santley’s well-known vocal 
and declamatory powers were duly appreciated in Mr. 
Cowen’s ‘“‘ Rainy day,’ and Schubert’s “ Erl-King.” At 
the last evening of the month, on the 28th ult., Herr Ignaz 
Brill, the eminent pianist and successful composer of 
opera, was to have made his first appearance. We must, 
however, defer a notice of the concert in question until 
our next number. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue English version of Adolphe Adam’s Opera “Le 
Chalet,” which was produced on Boxing night, served 
merely as an introduction to the children’s ballet-panto- 
mime, and attracted but little musical attention. Mdlle. 
Héléne Crosmond, however, who made her début on the 
occasion, displayed a bright and well-trained soprano voice, 
and seems but to require experience to make her way toa 
good position on the operatic stage. She is a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and her success inspires us with 
hope that, should we ever establish a permanent national 
Opera in this country, our old national musical institution 
will be able to furnish us with vocalists. Mr. George Fox, 
also a pupil of the Academy, is a reliable and efficient 
baritone; and Mr. Power, of whom we had not previously 
heard, possesses an agreeable tenor voice, both artists being 
fuliy equal to the rendering of M. Adam’s lively, but 
not very exacting, music. Flotow’s three act Opera, 
‘‘L’Ombra,” on the 12th ult., commenced according to 
Mr. Mapleson’s announcement, the English Opera season, 
and, although by no means equal to the composer’s popular 
‘“‘ Martha,” the work contains some exceedingly pleasing 
and melodious music. First performed at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris, about seven years ago, as an Opera 
without chorus, ‘“‘ L’Ombra”’ was received with such favour 
that a few choral pieces were afterwards added, although 
it is too evident that they have not the slightest connection 
with the original design. The plot, which turns upon the 
terror of a young girl at recognising, in the disguise of a 
sculptor, an officer whom she believed to have been shot, 
but who was saved by the connivance of a friend, is too 
slight to keep the attention alive for three acts; but the 
situations afford good opportunities for the exercise of the 
composer’s talent, and of these Herr Flotow has in many 
places successfully availed himself. Amongst the best 
pieces may be mentioned the song of the Doctor, ‘*‘ When 
I mount my Cocotté,” Gina’s Air, ‘‘Hear my prayer” 








(encored); a Quartett, “‘Approach, your places take” 
(encored); Vespina’s Song, ‘*Oh! Scandal;” a Duet, 
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‘What strange, what wondrous emotion,” for Gina and 
Fabrice ;} and a Romance for Fabrice, ‘‘Gentle angel,” 
which was deservedly redemanded. As a rule, the per- 
formance resembled a rehearsal; but many of the defects, 
due merely to a want of sufficient preparation, were skil- 
fully covered by Mr. Weist Hill, who conducted. Mdlle. 
Bauermeister’s Vespina, however, is an excellent perform- 
ance, both vocally and histrionically; Miss Purdy, as 
Gina, is earnest and painstaking, although her voice lacks 
power; the Doctor of Mr. George Fox has very many 
points meriting the warmest praise; and Mr. Talbo dis- 

lays a good voice and style in the Romance we have 
alluded to. The English translation, called ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom,” is by Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett. Since the com- 
mencement of the season there has been no want of 
variety in the bills, for ‘‘ Maritana,” ‘‘ I] Trovatore” (in 
which Miss Anna Eyre achieved a decisive, but we fear 
not a lasting, success as the heroine), “ Faust,” and 
other equally well-worn Operas have been already given, 
although scarcely with casts sufficiently strong to attract 
large audiences. It is understood that the English Opera 
season will be of brief duration, for the establishment will 
open for Italian Opera at an unusually early period. 
During the short recess the house is to be redecorated, 
and, amongst other improvements, additional staircases 
are to be constructed for facilitating access 'to both the pit 
tier and the grand tier. 





ASKE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HATCHAM. 


An unavoidable accident in the transmission of the 
following report prevented its publication in our last 
number; but the growing importance of the above school, 
and the fact of Professor Macfarren addressing the students 
on the occasion of the first award of musical scholar- 
ships, induce us to believe that a full account of the 
meeting—which took place in the hall of the school on 
the 8th December—will prove highly interesting to all who 
desire to promote healthful musical education in this coun- 


‘“‘ Music is to be distinguished by the fact that our musi- 
cal sounds are the result of the rhythmic movements of the 
air, and in the largest sense the old theory of the ‘ music 
of the spheres’ is the application of this scientific fact to 
the movements of the planets of the universe; it is a pro- 
duct of the grand laws of rhythmic motion, which dis- 
tinguish musical sounds in opposition to accidental ones, 
and attention to the rhythmical divisions of the notes is a 
matter of great importance. 

‘“‘T think the pupils do high credit to their teachers, and, 
having recently been engaged in a long examination of 
other pupils, I find those of to-day show very great merit, 
especially in the Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata. This is 
a very songful piece for the piano, the chief melody re- 
quiring the effect to be produced like asong. Now it isa 
very high quality of playing to produce this singing cha- 
racter and give this expression. Every one excelled in the 
Adagio, and this shows musical feeling, which is highly 
worth the cultivation given to it here. All have not equal 
gifts, and in music the powers are very varied, but most 
rarely have I known persons totally without musical apti- 
tude. I once knew a family utterly devoid of any power 
of perceiving musical sounds, but this was a most unusual 
case, and such persons might be called music deaf. Most 
people are able to appreciate music to some degree; and I 
am sure that cultivation may raise this power to a far 
higher standard than in its rude natural state. It is most 
dangerous to have bad teaching or to gain bad habits; 
thus these pupils are fortunate in having in the lady at the 
head of the music-school a distinguished musician in high 
esteem in our profession. The many proofs of her care 
and qualifications give great cause for confidence in her 
skill as a teacher and director of teachers. I think the 
institution fortunate in having secured her services, and I 
thank Miss Macirone, in the name of the profession, for 
the work she has done here in the cause of music, and for 
the care she has bestowed on the progress of the pupils of 
this school. 

‘*T know the nervousness which necessarily attends the 








try. The success of the establishment, which has been | pupils at these examinations, and the vale of tears through 
founded scarcely two years, is mainly due to the character | which they sometimes pass; but I hope you will not con- 
and ability of the head mistress (Miss Connolly) and the | sider me quite a tyrant. I know all the disadvantages of 
teachers under her, and to the loyalty and energy they | this position, and I wish I could have heard you play 
have inspired in their pupils. One of the special cha- | behind the door instead of in front of it. Let me assure you 
racteristics of this school is its carefully organised musical | that you are doing well. You are engaged in a very high 
department, under Miss Macirone and an able staff of | pursuit, and the quality of poetry, which is one of its chief 





assistant professors; and the high position it has attained 
is borne out by the circumstance of the Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music coming especially to examine 
the music pupils and award the scholarships for the ensuing 
year. 

Professor Macfarren was introduced to the company by 
a few words from the head mistress, and addressed his 
audience nearly as follows :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Give me leave to say a few 
words to you on the subject of the beautiful art it is the 
happiness of my life to cultivate. Let one of these words 
be Love and another Duty. Love is not a compelled duty, 
but the magnetism of the mind; and to the subject we 
love we owe the duty of advancing it to the utmost. Love 
will give heart and life, and promote the work; and Duty 
will shrink from no toil, and endure no imperfection. I 
have been shocked to hear music called an amusement. 
Music in olden times held a prominent place in England, 
and, if since then it has suffered neglect, it has of late years 
resumed its position, and has won the consideration of the 
greatest educational institutions of the country. Music at 
Cambridge has taken a far higher tone, the number of 
musical students has very greatly increased, and the quali- 
fying tests are higher and higher. In Dublin the musical 
chair has risen to great respect, as well as at the London 


| elements, raises the mind to the divine source of all good- 
|ness and beauty. The heavenly fire is the principle of 
beauty, and whoever can perceive this principle becomes 
animated bya refining and purifying influence. If in your 
studies of painting or music you can perceive the beautiful, 
be certain it is the mainspring of greater happiness, eleva- 
tion, and refinement, which in their turn will promote all 
intellectual advancement ; and you will discover this beauti- 
ful art of music to be a very sound representative of the 
beautiful in other arts. 

‘*Thoroughness must be your main desire, for super- 
ficiality leaves all noble work unaccomplished. What you 
undertake finish to the utmost. A piece of music should 
not be cast aside till made as perfect as possible. Let me 
remind you of this proverb, ‘It is the first step which 
costs; it is the last that pays.’ Learn all sides of the 
subject ; learn the meaning of each piece of music, its 
technicalities, and perfect every note. To those who have 
great musical gifts I would say, cultivate your powers to 
the utmost, conscientiously using your talents as God’s 
gifts. And I would not have the less favoured despair ; 
they all, in a lesser degree, can be successful. I would 
only say it is very much to the credit of the whole school 
that in fifteen months’ work so much shquld have been 
done, and I shall hope to hear how the work advances. 





University and at Edinburgh. Thus the great institutions 
of our country, with the classical and scientific studies, give 
music a place in their official proceedings. Now it has 
been the habit to call England an unmusical country; and | 
yet this is the only country in which University degrees are | 
given to music. We have here Doctors and Bachelors of 

music, and this country is the only one which acknow- 

ledges music amongst the scholastic faculties. Let this, 

therefore, bear me out when I say that the study of music 

is not an amusement. 


We have here the beginning of such a sequel as will raise 
the character of the school, and the highest perceptions of 
those who are here. 

“My vote of thanks is due to Miss Macirone for the 
great work she has done here, and to the music-teachers 
who are so ably seconding her ; and I hope we shall see in 
the next examinations still higher progress. I entirely 
endorse the thanks to the teachers, which I feel thoroughly 
due. I will own that I am so many steps forwarder in the 
race, but excellence is in the reach of all who strive for it 
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with perseverance and assiduity. We do not all want to 
go befare the world to gain artistic distinction, but all the 
birds alike lift up their songs to heaven; though we only 
notice the lark and the nightingale, the sparrow and the 
robin as much send up their praise. Thanking the head 
mistress for kindly giving me the opportunity of saying 
these few words, I will only add, ‘ Everything will come to 
him that waits, and to him that works while he waits.’ 
Work on, and success will be sure to accompany all your 
doings. [Loud and continued cheering.] ” i 

The meeting concluded with a very enthusiastic and 
unanimous vote of thanks to Professor Macfarren for the 
honour and encouragement of his presence and his appro- 
bation of the work doing and done; and to the head 
music-mistress (Miss Macirone) and her assistant teachers, 
both of which were warmly received. After a few remarks 
by Mr. Cozens on the high and grateful appreciation, felt 
by parents as well as pupils, of the untiring zeal and 
ability of the head mistress (Miss Connolly), the crowded 


assemblage separated. The result of the examination was | 


as follows :— 


The Macfarren Scholarship.—Awarded to Emily Gillach, | 


pupil of Miss Read, R.A.M. 


The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship.—-To Gertrude Wise- | 


man, pupil of Mrs. Baughan, R.A.M. 
The Cipriani Potter Scholarship.—To Alice Wallis, pupil 
of Mrs. Thomas, Organist of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 


Mrs. Godding’s Prize.-—To Hetty Snellgrove, pupil of | 


Miss Read, R.A.M. 





IT is with sincere regret that we record the death of Mr. 
Alfred Stone, Choirmaster of the Bristol Musical Festival 
Society, which occurred on the 3rd ult., at the age of thirty- 
seven. As a talented, conscientious, and earnest worker in 
the art for which in early life he evinced such exceptional 
powers, Mr. Stone held a high place in the estimation, not 
only of those resident in the locality which he so materially 
benefited by his valuable services, but of all those artists who 
from time to time were brought professionally into contact 
with him. When the idea of a Festival was first mooted in 
Bristol, and the question of a Conductor came before the 
Committee, Mr. Stone was unanimously elected; and we 
need scarcely say how thoroughly the result has justified 
this choice. As Conductor of the Orpheus Glee Society, 
too, and as Professor at several of the best educational 
institutions, he had won an enviable reputation for training 
the mind of those entrusted to his care to a love for and 
comprehension of the solid works in art; and it may truly 
be said that many a congregation sings with greater feeling 
and reverence because of his direct or indirect influence. 
In after years Mr. Stone’s name will be best known to the 
general public as editor of the ‘ Bristol Tune-Book,” 
a work which has already had a marked effect upon the 
character of public worship both in England and the 
colonies. His unselfish and generous nature, which en- 
deared him to all, both in public and private life, led him, 
we fear, to work beyond his powers of endurance; for, even 
when ill, it was only at the earnest intercession of his 
friends that he would absent himself from any professional 
engagements. The circumstance of his leaving a widow 
and ten children deepens the grief so universally felt at 
his loss; and at a large and influential meeting, under 
the presidency of the Mayor of Bristol, it was resolved, as 
the most suitable memorial of respect for the deceased, to 
open a subscription to be applied for the benefit of his 
widow and family. An advertisement in our present num- 
ber will furnish every information as to where subscriptions 
to this fund are to be forwarded, and we earnestly hope 
that a liberal response will be made to an appeal so 
genuinely spontaneous in feeling and so truly benevolent 
in its object. We understand that up to the present time 
the subscriptions amount to upwards of £1,500. 


THE Borough of Hackney Choral Association gave the 
second Concert of the present season at the Town Hall, 
Shoreditch, on the 14th ult., before an audience filling every 


partoftheroom. The principal item in the programme was | 


Weber’s “Jubilee Cantata,” with the words translated 


by the Rev. J. Troutbeck for the edition recently published | 


by Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. The work was per- 
formed at the Gloucester Festival of 1874, but has never 


been heard in London since it was given at the Argyll 
Rooms on the occasion of the composer’s concert in 1826. 
As might be expected under so able and zealous a Con- 
ductor as Mr. Ebenezer Prout, evidence of the careful 
manner in which the composition had been prepared was 
apparent in every department of the choir, the altos es- 
pecially proving, as at the first concert, the rich and sym- 
pathetic quality of their tone, and the sopranos singing 
| with remarkable brightness, giving out a clear and ringing 
| C in alt in the choral portion of the Quartett and Chorus, 
| Wreathe into garlands,” which, apart from the beauty of 
| the piece, may have had some effect in creating an enthu- 
| siastic call for an encore, a demand, however, we are happy 
|to say, not complied with. The principal singers in the 
| Cantata were Misses Mary Davies and Martha Harries, 
| Messrs. Sidney Tower and E. Wharton, all of whom were 
thoroughly efficient in the music allotted to them. A se- 
‘lection from Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” music commenced 
| the second part, the ‘‘ Shepherds’ Chorus” in which was 
‘charmingly sung; and Sterndale Bennett’s Trio, “ The 
hawthorn in the glade” (from the ‘‘May Queen”’) 
Pearsall’s Part-song ‘ In dulci jubilo,” and Auber’s Over- 
i ture “La Siréne” (finely played by the band) completed 
one of the very best concerts yet given by the Society. 
| We are glad to say that the Shoreditch authorities have 
gracefully acknowledged the increasing success of these 
| concerts by building a commodious orchestra, which, in 
addition to securing the comfort of the members of the 
band, materially improves the appearance of the room. 

Tue following is the result of the public examinations 
held at Trinity College, London, on the roth and 11th 
ult. Licentiates in Music—E. E. Carrington, Trinity 
College, London; John H. Gower, Mus. Bac., New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, and Trent College, Nottingham; W. H. 
Holloway, Trinity College, Manchester Branch; E. W. 
Taylor, Mus. Bac., New College, Oxford, and St. Mary’s 
Stafford ; Samuel Weekes, Mus. Bac., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and of Plymouth; Charles R. Wilson, 
Gilford, co. Down. Associates in Music—James Gaskell, 
Wigan; Thomas Lee, Manchester; W. H. Oates, Man- 
chester; Walter H. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare ; Henry 
Peel, Trinity College, Manchester Branch; H. W. 
Rogers, Walsall. Students in Music—A. Carter, Shrews- 
bury; J. E. Carter, Shrewsbury; Horton Corbett, Lon- 
don; H. Deakin, Stafford; W. C. Everett, Colchester ; 
A. J. Gosden, Wellesbourne; J. R. Hayward, Reading ; 
J. E. Jones, Shrewsbury; T. H. Pegg, Manchester; W. 
C. Valentine, London; A. Widdows, London. Student 
in Arts—F. Miller, Trinity College. Higher Examina- 
tions for Women — Harmony: Second Class, Miss 
Louise Dickes, Tunbridge Wells. Counterpoint: First 
Class, Miss Frances Elliott, Staines; Second Class, 
Miss Jessie Armstrong, Holloway, N.  Pianoforte: 
First Class, Miss Mary J. Bonham, Northampton; Miss 
Louise Dickes, Tunbridge Wells; Second Class, Mrs. 
Bishop, Shanklin. General Musical Knowledge: Second 
Class, Miss Louise Dickes, Tunbridge Wells; Miss Frances 
Ferraby, Midhurst. Vocal: First Class, Miss Kate 
Fusselli, London. Principal Examiners: Sir John Goss, 
Mus. Doc.; Edwin M. Lott, Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc. ; 
Charles Edward Stephens, Edward Silas, Humphrey J. 
Stark, Mus. Bac.; J. Stedman, Bradbury Turner, Mus. Bac. 
Branch Superintendents: Manchester, J. Kendrick Pyne, 
Organist of Manchester Cathedral, and J. M. Bentley, 
Mus. Bac.; Dublin, T. R. Jozé, Mus. Doc.; Shrewsbury, 
S. Corbett, Mus. Bac. The total number of candidates was 
forty-eight, of whom twelve entered for the higher exami- 
nations for women. 

THE decision of the Bishop of Worcester on the matters 
submitted to him mutually by the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester and the standing Committee of the Worcester 
Triennial Festivals, has now been made public. He directs 
that a certain form of service, consisting of a few collects 
and pieces, shall be used daily before and after the Oratorio. 
With regard to the most important point on which the 
Festival Committee and the Chapter differed, i.e. the 
admission of the public to the Cathedral, the Bishop deter- 
| mines that admission shall be by cards obtainable from the 
secretaries or agents of the Festival Committee, who will 
|issue them to subscribers to the fund for defraying the 
| expenses of the Festival. The list of subscriptions to this 
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fund is to be kept open until the time fixed for the com- 
mencement of the service, so that ‘subscribers’? can 
obtain their ‘‘cards of admission” at any time on paying 
an adequate ‘“‘ subscription.”’ The seats are all to be num- 
bered, and the cards will be numbered also. If the Dean 
and Chapter contribute, as they proposed, £500 to the 
fund, they are to have a corresponding number of cards of 
admission. The whole available space in the nave, 
aisles, and transepts is to be reserved for the use of sub- 

scribers, and the choir and its aisles are to be placed at the 
disposal of the Dean and Chapter for the admission of a 
limited number of persons at their discretion. 


At the meeting of the Musical Association on the 7th 
ult., Dr. Stainer presiding, Mr. J. Spencer Curwen read a 
paper on the Laws of Musical Expression, with special 
reference to a recent work by M. Lussy, of Paris. The 
question was whether the variations in force and speed 
which every good executant employs are founded on rules 
which may prove useful to beginners, and to those whose 
musical feeling needs cultivating. Mr. Curwen maintained 
that there are general principles of expression which all 
artists observe, and that more attention should be devoted 
in pianoforte teaching to the structure of compositions, as 
regards their sections, phrases, modulations, &c. This 
would produce more intelligent and sympathetic players. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Rev. T. Helmore, Dr. Bridge, Mr. C. E. Stephens, and 
the chairman took part. The general opinion was that it 
is hopeless to lay down rules for what is so much a matter 
of taste, but that the systematic study of expression was 
of the highest importance. Votes of thanks to Mr. Curwen 
for his paper, and to Mrs. Curwen for her performance of 
the illustrations, concluded the meeting. 


Miss SarpviE SINGLETON gave her first Evening Concert 
at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on the goth ult., before a 
numerous and highly appreciative audience. The béné- 
ficiaire, who is rapidly making a name before the public, 
sang with much refinement and artistic feeling a sacred 
composition by Signor Randegger; a song, ‘‘Oh buy my 
flowers,” by Guernsey; and took part, with Mrs. Irene 
Ware, in Balfe’s Duet, ‘ Trust her not,” in Randegger’s 
Trio, ‘“‘I Naviganti,” with Messrs. Sauvage and Wadmore, 
and in F. Paer’s Quartett, ‘‘O notte soave,”’ in which she 
was associated with Miss Annie Butterworth and the gen- 
tlemen just named. In all these pieces she was received 
with marked favour, and created an impression which justi- 
fies the highest hopes for the future. Mrs. Irene Ware, 
Mr. Stedman, and Mr. Wadmore were most effective in all 
their songs; Mr. F. Chatterton’s harp performance was 
extremely successful; and Herr Willem Coenen played 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody” on the pianoforte, and a 
piece for the left hand only, both of which were warmly 
and deservedly applauded. Signor Randegger accom- 
panied with his usual skill and judgment. 


THE St. John’s (Great Marlborough Street) Choirboys’ 
Play was given in the Lecture Room on the 24th ult. It 
began with the comic Drama called ‘‘ Look before you 
leap,” in which Messrs. Lee, Bishop, Ward, Hunt, and 
Turner acquitted themselves satisfactorily. This was 
followed by the Comedietta ‘‘ The Count and the Secretary.” 
C. R. Ward gave an animated and dashing representation 
of the Count de Melcy, and W. G. Bishop was an impas- 
sioned and sprightly Pierre, while the Innkeeper, the Tailor, 
and the Postilion had efficient representatives in Messrs. 
Cook, Hunt, and Kirwan. The play showed a marked 
improvement on that of last year, and evinced much careful 
training of the boys, as well as discrimination in allotting 
the various characters. The dresses and appointments 
were of the best kind. There was a large and influential 
audience, who bestowed frequent applause upon the per- 
formers. 


Tue Annual Ballad Concert for the benefit of Mr. 
George Watts, the well-known entrepreneur, will be given 
in the Dome, Brighton, on Tuesday the 5th inst., under 
distinguished patronage. The programme is a most at- 
tractive one, and the list of artists exceptionally strong, 
including the Misses Robertson, Mdlle. Neunam, Miss 
Ellen de Fonblanque, and Madame Antoinette Sterling ; 
Messrs. Henry Guy, Walter Bolton, and Wadmore; 
Madame Norman-Neéruda, Mr. Charles Hallé; the Brighton 





Philharmonic Choir. Conductors, Signor Randegger and 
Mr. F. Kingsbury. From the high estimation in, which 
Mr. Watts is held by the Brighton musical public, we 
expect that a large gathering will assemble to do 
honour to one whose successful endeavours to provide 
high-class entertainments deserve substantial recognition. 

Mr. Carvt Rosa announces a season of Opera, com- 
mencing on Monday the 11th inst., at the Adelphi 
Theatre. The principal vocalists are Miss Julia Gaylord, 
Mdlle. Marie Fechter (of the Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
her first appearance in England), Miss Georgina Burns 
(her first appearance in London), Miss Cora Stuart, 
Miss Josephine Yorke, Miss Clara Merivale (her first 
appearance in London), Mrs. Aynsley Cook, and Madame 
Blanche Cole; Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. J. W. Turner, Mr. 
Charles Lyall, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Snazelle, Mr. F. H. Celli,. 
Mr. H. W. Dodd, Mr. Aynsley Cook, and Mr. Fred. C. 
Packard. Mr. Carl Rosa will, as usual, conduct, and Mr. 
Carrodus will retain his post as leader of the orchestra. 
The season will be opened with Nicolai’s‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and at a later period Mr. Rosa promises Ignaz 
Brill’s Opera “The Golden Cross” and a dramatised 
version of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen.” 

THE Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain, insti- 
tuted in 1738 for the maintenance of aged and indigent 
musicians, their widows and orphans, at the last monthly 
meeting of its members apportioned a sum exceeding £400 
to relieve the wants of distressed members of the musical 
profession and their families, and nearly a fourth of that 
amount was granted to non-members and those who had 
no legal claim onits funds. This noble Society will hold its 
140th Anniversary Festival and Dinner on the 3rd of May, 
when the Right Hon. Sir Alex. J. E. Cockburn, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, will preside; and it is to be hoped that 
all who derive either pleasure or profit from the art of 
music will contribute liberally in aid of the funds of a 
charitable Association which does its work so thoroughly 
and so unostentatiously. 

THE concerts of the Philharmonic Society are announced 
to commence at St. James’s Hall on the 14th inst. The 
instrumental portion of the programmes of the four con- 
certs before Easter are given, but no detailed prospectus 
has been issued. A pianist new to this country, M. 
Planté, will perform one of Beethoven’s Concertos at the 
third concert, but no novelties are mentioned. For the: 
lovers of the standard works, however, the selections at 
each concert will present a strong attraction; and those 
who cling to the time-honoured traditions of the Society 
will be glad to find that the hour of commencement has 
been restored to eight o’clock, and that the morning con- 
certs will be discontinued. 


THE seventy-first monthly Concert of the Grosvenor 
Choral Society was held at the Grosvenor Hall on Friday 
the 18th ult., the principal feature being ‘‘ The Rose of 
Salency,” an Operetta written and composed by W. Chal- 
mers Masters. The work was well performed, the band 
and chorus numbering about 110 performers. The soloists,. 
Mrs. Stamp, Miss Kate Reed, Mr. A. Lawrence Fryer, Mr.. 
W. Powell, and Mr. Henry Baker, were very successful in 
their respective parts. The miscellaneous portion of the- 
programme included Part-songs and vocal solos; and the 
instrumental pieces were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March” 
and Méhul’s Overture ‘‘ La Chasse du Jeune Henri,’’ well 
played by the band. Mr. J. G. Callcott conducted. 

A porTIoNn of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” has beem 
given at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, on Friday evenings, 
December 28, and the 4th, 11th, and 18th ult. The solos 
were taken by Miss Amy Gill (contralto), Mr. C. Wade 
(tenor), and Mr. Grieve (bass); and Mr. J. M. Coward 
presided at the organ. On each evening Tours’s Magni- 
ficat and Nunc dimittis in F have been given. The services 
were opened with Gounod’s ‘ Bethlehem,” Handel’s: 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” being sung after the Oratorio. The 
orchestra consisted of seventeen performers, the whole 
being under the direction of Mr. Barnby. The services 
have been attended by large congregations. 

A Concert took place at the St. Peter’s Schools, Great 
Windmill Street, on the 24th ult., in aid of the Piano Fund. 
Misses A. Fripp, J. Hill, E. Blackwell, A. Blackwell, 
Maude Woodcock, Mdlle. Rudersdorff, and Messrs. Rendelli 
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and Froome were all very successful in a popular selection | a step further. Conceiving the musical drama, at least in 
of songs and duets, and some part-music by Messrs. Humm, | its ideal state, to involve the perfect blending of the two 
Rendell, Dorey, and Froome was well received. A piano| sister arts immediately concerned, he became, almost of 
solo by Miss Brown, and a concertina solo by Mr. W.| necessity, both the poet and the composer of the remark- 
Dorey, gave much satisfaction. Mr. A. Dorey (the Organist | able operatic works which have been subjected to such 
of St. Peter’s) played the accompaniments throughout, and | severe and even invidious criticism, and which have, never- 








ithe room was well filled. 


A BALLAD CoNcERT was given at the Langham Hall on 
‘Thursday the 17th ult., in aid of a charity, under the able 
direction of Dr. J. W. Bernhardt. The vocalists were 
Miss Clara Perry, Miss Edith Blair, Miss Amy Bloxham, 
Mr. J. R. Jekyll, and Mr. Wilkinson; and, considering 


that many of these artists appeared for the first time | 


before a public audience, their success was highly en- 
couraging. Dr. Bernhardt relieved the singing by playing 
two pianoforte solos with good effect. 


At the recent examination at Cambridge, Mr. H. Fisher, 
a member of the Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College, 
graduated Mus. Doc., and Mr. Jenkins, also a member of 
the College, graduated Mus. Bac. Great efforts are now 
being made to collect money to build the College at Forest 
Gate, the demand for trained teachers of the system being 
greater than ever. The annual gathering of teachers and 
students of the system which has just been held in London 
was marked by much enthusiasm. 


On Thursday the 17th ult. the choirboys of St. Mary 
Boltons, West Brompton, presented their late Organist 
‘and Choirmaster, Mr. Horace Buttery, with a handsome | 
photographic album, as a parting mark of their esteem and | 
gratitude. At the same time they also presented Mr. M. | 
Staunton, the late Librarian of the Choir (who resigned | 


| theless, raised their author to the highest pinnacle of fame 
| ever reached by an artist during his lifetime. We are not 
| now concerned with the question whether, in the elabora- 
tion of these works, Herr Wagner has shown greater 
aptitude as a poet or as a musician—two qualifications 
|rarely, if ever, combined in an equal degree in one 
| person. His aim, like that of his predecessor C. M. von 
| Weber, has been almost from the first a national one, and 
if the later stage works of Herr Wagner possessed no other 
merit than that of having, in a great measure, revived the 
study of the poetic masterpieces of the so-called first clas- 
sical period of German literature, their importance would 
still be considerable. Both his “‘ Lohengrin” and “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde” are based upon the poetic productions 
emanating from that period of national greatness and 
healthy social life, while his more recent work of gigantic 
proportions—* Der Ring des Nibelungen ’’—is, in its main 
features, but a dramatised version of one of the grandest 
| epic poems of all ages, of which every German is justly 
| proud, though few probably have ever entirely read it. 
| With ‘* Parsifal,” the textbook of which has just been 
given to the world, one more will be added to the 
number of national music-dramas from the apparently 
exhaustless pen of the German reformer of Opera. 
Whereas in his ‘‘ Nibelungen”” the author stands entirely 
on pagan ground, the new drama moves as exclusively in the 





with Mr. Buttery), with an elegantly bound edition of , sphere of the Christian legend, already foreshadowed in 


Kingsley’s works, in recognition of his kindness to them. 


On Thursday evening, the 3rd ult., after the choir prac- 
tice, the choirboys of St. Paul’s Church, Canonbury, pre- 
sented Mr. Winbolt, the Organist and Choirmaster, with 
a handsome inkstand, in token of their gratitude to him for 
his kindness and the interest he had taken in them during 
the past year. Mr. Winbolt, in accepting the gift, expressed 
his thanks for the present made to him and the great plea- 
sure he felt in receiving it. 


Tue Saturday Popular Organ Recitals at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute were resumed on the 1gth ult., before a 
large audience. The season will extend to the end of April; 
and from the increasing attraction of these entertainments 
there is every reason to believe that they will become one 
of the permanent musical institutions of the eastern end of 
the metropolis. 


Mr. E. H. Turpin, the Organist and Choirmaster of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, was on the 6th ult. presented with 
a handsome gold watch by the members of his choir, who 
‘desired to testify their esteem and respect both for his 
professional merits and his social qualities. 

Art the meeting of the Musical Association on the 


4th inst., a paper will be read by the Rev. T. Helmore, | 


M.A., “ On a more Expeditious Mode of Writing the Time- 
notes in Music.” 

Messrs. ArTHUR ALLISON and Co. announce that they 
have removed their pianoforte manufactory from Wardour 
Street to the Apollo Works, Kentish Town. 








REVIEWS. 





Parsifal. Ein Buhnenweih-Festspiel von Richard Wagner. 
{Mayence: B. Schott Sdhne. London: Schott and Co.] 
Tue fact that the publication of the mere libretto—to use 
the familiar term—of an as yet incomplete music-drama 
should be regarded as an interesting event by a consider- 
able portion of the musical public undoubtedly marks a 
new phase in the development of the music-drama itself. 
It was C. M. von Weber who some fifty years ago first 
advanced the then startling theory that the composerof Opera 
‘should be held responsible for his textbook also ; and every- 
one knows how honestly and earnestly the composer of 
“‘ Der Freischiitz ” and “‘ Euryanthe ” accepted the responsi- 
dility in his own case. Herr Wagner, however, has gone 





|“ Lohengrin.” Inthe former work, founded as it is upon the 

tragic creations of Teutonic mythology, the sensual and 
| spiritual elements are eternally at war; in “ Parsifal” 
the spiritual predominates, and the strife finds its final 
| solution in the Christian revelation. Thus, it may be in- 
| ferred, Herr Wagner’s latest dramatic work is essentially 
|a religious one. It is based upon the originally British 
|legend of Parcival (Peredur), one of the knights of the 
| fabulous King Arthur, and subsequently knight-guardian 
| of the “‘ Holy Grail,” so elaborately set forth by Wolfram 
| von Eschenbach in his beautiful epic poem written about 
the end of the twelfth century. The ethical idea which 
pervades that poetic masterpiece is akin to that underlying 
Goethe’s “‘ Faust,”’ the purpose of both poems being to 
depict the process of purification which the mind of man 
undergoes in his contact with the outer world, and to show 
how, passing through a series of doubts and errors, he 
will eventually obtain the truth, and with it a nobler 
sphere of existence. But whereas the twelfth century 
poet has fouhd a perfect solution of this problem in the 
| teachings of Christianity, he of the nineteenth, although 
pointing somewhat hazily in the same direction, really fails 
to find an equally complete solution, remaining himself a 
| * seeker after truth” to the end of his life. In Herr Wagner’s 
version of “ Parsifal” this psychological tendency of the 
epic poem referred to has become the almost exclusive 
object of dramatic illustration. Discarding all allusions 
to his hero’s adventures as one of the elect Knights of the 
Round Table, together with many other details in the 
description of which Wolfram von Eschenbach takes 
|so much delight, he places the ‘‘ Holy Grail”? and its 
| mysteries—i:e. the redeeming and purifying power 
of the Sacrifice offered by the Founder of Christianity— 
into the very centre of his drama, showing how the 
youthful adventurer is first brought under its divine 
influence, and how, after a period of trial and tempta- 
tion, he is found worthy to become the guardian-king 
of the precious, life-preserving relic itself. The whole 
framework of the play is extremely simple; there is appa- 
rently but little of what may be called dramatic action in 
it, but a good deal to which an allegorical significance has 
to be attached; and, let us add, it will be almost impossible 
to appreciate either, as well as the subtle allusions in 
which the dialogue abounds, without some preliminary study 
of the subject upon which it is founded. This latterremark, 
however, applies more or less to all the later stage works 
of Herr Wagner, and we are not prepared to find fault 
with the fact. 
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The scene of “ Parsifal” is laid partly in the Castle | 
of Monsalvat, where the ‘“ Holy Grail” is being | 
guarded, and its vicinity, ‘in the northern mountains of} 
Gothic Spain,” partly at the castle of the magician | 
Klingsor, situate at the southern range of the same moun- | 
tain chain. The following is a brief outline of the story | 
enacted in these surroundings. Am/fortas, the son of| 
Titurel, has succeeded his father, who is still living, in the | 
king-guardianship of the “ Holy Grail’’—the sacred vessel 
containing the blood which had flown from the crucified 
Saviour. It is a part of the royal prerogative to exhibit 
this sacred relic periodically before the assembled knights 
of the holy order, on which occasions the “‘ Holy Grail” gives 
forth a magnificent light which exercises a divine influence 
over all, and none who have witnessed it can die within 
that week. It appears, however, that Am/fortas being 
enticed into the precincts of the castle of Klingsor— 
the scheming magician, ambitious to obtain the “ Holy 
Grail’? and the power it wields—had fallen a victim 
to the sensuous attractions with which the latter 
surrounds his Court, and had been wounded with a spear 
wrung from his hands—the sacred weapon which had 
pierced the side of the Saviour, and which had hitherto 
formed part of the treasures connected with the ‘ Grail.” 
Conscious of having defiled the holy office which he held, 
the king returns to Monsalvat, but, although mortally 
wounded, he cannot die on account of the innate power 
of the mystery whose guardian he is, and which it is 
his duty weekly to display. At this juncture Parsifal 
enters upon the scene, a young adventurer whose 
father, Gamuret, a descendant of Titurel, had died in 
battle before the son was born, and who had been 
brought up by his mother in the solitude of forest life, kept 
in utter ignorance of worldly matters lest he should one day 
share the father’s fate. The youthful hero had, however, 
torn himself away from these maternal leading-strings, and 
on his aimless wanderings had arrived at the seat of the 
holy mystery, ‘‘which none but the pure in heart 
can reach.” He is conducted by one of the knight- 
guardians into the hall of the castle, where the 
holy rites are just being performed. Parsifal, greatly 
impressed by the scene, and still more by the sufferings 
exhibited by the king, remains throughout the ceremony, 
and afterwards, speechless, and his silence being construed 
by his guide into indifference, he is, after the assembled | 
knights have left the hall, contemptuously told to quit the 
castle never to return. With characteristic naiveté the first | 
act closes by the indignant knight in question violently 
closing the door after his youthful protégé, upon which 
the curtain drops. The following act introduces us to the 
luxuriant splendour of Klingsor’s castle and its surround- 
ings. After a somewhat lengthy dialogue between the magi- 
cian and Kundry, a mysterious heathen woman—the only 
female character in the drama, and one surrounded with great 
interest by the dramatist—our hero again makes his appear- 
ance, resists the many temptationsoffered him, gains posses- 
sion of the sacred spear, and as he breaks the spell around him 
the magician’s seeming splendour disappears. With this 
the second act comes to a close. Between it and the 
third act several years must be imagined to have elapsed, 
years of wandering on the part of Parsifal in search of 
he “ Holy Grail,” during which time that inner process of 
purification must be supposed to have taken place which 
it does not lay within the power of the dramatist to 
depict. At last, however, the time arrives when the 
weary wanderer—the sacred spear, undefiled by him, in his 
hand; himself an altered, purified being—again reaches 
the doors of the long-desired Monsalvat. Again he is con- 
ducted into the grand hall, where the knights have 
assembled to mourn the death of their old king Titurel, 
whose coffin is being carried in and placed in the centre 
of the room. His son Amfortas, still suffering from 
his never-healing wound, is determined not to pro- 
long his agony any longer, and, refusing to perform 
again the sacred rites which to him signify but a living 
death, exposes his bare breast to the warriors, imploring 
them to pierce it with their swords. At this moment 
Parsifal enters, and, extending the sacred spear to Amfortas, 
the old wound of the latter closes, and he is infused with 
new life. Parsifal, the sufferer, the redeemer, is hailed by 





all as the only one worthy to be the guardian-king of the 


‘“‘ Grail.” And as the holy vessel once more gives forth 
its glorious light the ancient Titurel, regaining life for the 
moment, raises himself in his coffin to bestow his blessing 
upon the assembly. 

Our space does not permit us to offer more than this. 
very faint and imperfect outline of the subject of 
Herr Wagner’s latest drama. We abstain from all further 
criticism for the present, being content to await its final 
completion with all the wonderful musical effects and detailed. 
stage accessories of which we know its author to be a con- 
summate master. The work will no doubt become fruit- 
ful in controversy. Some portions will be objected to on 
orthodox religious grounds, while ohters will offer full scope 
to the pen of the satirist. But Herr Wagner has had to 
encounter similar antagonism upon the first appearance of 
nearly all his music-dramas, and he has grown old and 
famous in spite of it all. We will only add that the poem is 
written for the greater part in rhyme, the alliterative verse, 
so conspicuous in ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” being but 
rarely made use of. 


Album-Sonate. Fir das Pianoforte. Von Richard 
Wagner. [Schott and Co.] 

WHEN we say that this piece was composed in 1853 it is 
almost unnecessary to add that it embodies not the 
ripened theories of one whose greatest boast is that he 
refuses allegiance to any code of rules save what may be 
evolved from his own conviction of the true mission ot 
music in the world. By the term ‘“ Album-Sonate ” 
(which perhaps may be a title given by the publisher) we 
are of course led to expect a composition not fully de- 
veloped, or what we should perhaps term a “ Sonatina; ” 
and viewed in this light we are inclined to believe that the 
piece—which, although the time varies, is not divided into 
movements—will be played with much interest by musi- 
cians, and listened to with much pleasure even by a 
general audience. Commencing with a tranquil and 
expressive subject in A flat major, we are carried (some- 
what abruptly) into C major, when a quiet and unpreten- 
tious melody appears. Some extremely good, but simple, 
writing afterwards occurs where fragments of the themes 
are treated, with a florid bass; and there are many 
effective changes of key, the calmness of the concluding 
portion of the piece, with the triplet accompaniment, 
being in excellent contrast with the energetic passages 


|which precede it. No person hearing this unambitious 


trifle would believe that Herr Wagner is its composer; but 
everybody must feel that it is the holiday-work of an artist. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (a.p. 1450-1878). 
By eminent writers, English and Foreign. With illustra- 
tions and woodcuts. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. 

[Macmillan and Co.] 

To produce a reliable Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians is by no means an easy task, but when to this is 
added an explanation of musical terms, with articles on 
the history of the art, on the science and practice of com- 
position, and the nature and use of musical instruments, 
the difficulties accumulate to an extent which perhaps eve 
the earnest and indefatigable editor of the work now before 
us has, in this early stage of his labours, scarcely yet fully 
realised. In his preface he says, ‘‘ Every effort will be made 
to compress the articles as much as possible, consistent 
with their being intelligible and readable;” but herein, as 
it appears to us, lies a very sufficient reason why a Dic- 
tionary of Musicians and a Dictionary of Music should 
form separate works ; for whilst the first should be a col- 
lection of interesting and well-digested biographies, the 
second should form a musical lexicon, the principal sub- 
jects in which should be treated of at length by the ablest 
authors. It is of course impossible to deliver judgment 
upon a single part of a work, considering that twelve 
quarterly parts—of about the same size, we presume—are 
found necessary to complete it; but, so far as we can pro- 
nounce upon the specimen before us, the plan laid down 
by the editor appears to be most satisfactorily followed out. 
A good staff of contributors has been secured; and, seeing 
that of necessity the space allowed them is perhaps unduly 
limited, they have ably and carefully performed the tasks 
allotted to them. As all the articles are signed, it would 
be invidious to mention any as particularly deserving of 
praise; but we may say, generally, that the subjects of most 
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importance have been judiciously entrusted to those who 
have made them their special study, and that in all these 
cases much information is conveyed in a small compass, 
the explanations of the terms being often made additionally 
clear by musical illustrations. We know how exceedingly 
difficult it is to decide what to admit and what to reject in 
a Dictionary of this description, but can scarcely understand 
why, for example, Mdlle. Alboni should be mentioned, and 
not Mdlle. Albani; F. E. Bache, who is deceased, and not 
Edward Bache, now living; why also, as the word 
Academy is fully treated, the Royal Academy of Music 
should be omitted. As a matter of fact, too, we must 
mention that William Ball did not, as is asserted, write 
English words either to Spohr’s ‘* God, Thou art great ” or 
to Mendelssohn’s “‘ Lobgesang;” but the English text was 
supplied to the first-named composition by Morley Chubb, 
and to the second by Mr. J. Alfred Novello, who, at the 
request of the Birmingham Festival stewards, journeyed to 
Leipzig to accomplish the adaptation in consultation with 
the composer, so that no time might be lost in preparing 
the work for the Festival then fast approaching. It is 
strange too, as the Dictionary bears the date of 1878, that 
Dr. S. S. Wesley should be spoken of as a living composer, 
considering that he died as far back as 1876. Then, as 
mere misprints, we would call attention to Michel von 
Asantschewsky, who is said to have been born in 1839, 
and to have become Director of the Conservatoire de 
Musique, at St. Petersburg, in the same year; to the in- 
variable spelling of the word “ obbligato” with one “ b,”’ 
and to the deriving the term “‘ Acciaccatura’”’ from “‘ Accia- 
care,” the correct spelling of the verb being with two 
“c's.” Referring to page 41, where, in explaining the 
word ‘Agitato,”” mention is made of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Lieder ohne Worte,” Book 1, No. 5, which is marked 
“ Piano agitato,” we may say that in the modern German 
edition it is altered to ‘‘ Poco agitato.”” There can be no 
doubt that the original direction was a mistake, especially 
as the “‘ p” for “ piano”’ also appears. All the points we 
have mentioned (more important of course in a work es- 
pecially designed as a reference for facts than in a mere 
gossiping book) may be easily revised in a reprint of the 
Part before us; and we are certain that, even if the editor 
do not agree with us as to the value of our suggestions, he 
will give us full credit for good intention in submitting 
them for his consideration. 


Harmony. By John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tus work forms one of the series of ‘‘ Music Primers” 
issued by the above firm; and in his preface the author 
says that his aim has been the “ collecting and explain- 
ing those facts universally accepted as the groundwork 
of harmony,” rather than the putting forward ‘ any 
special opinions he himself may have formed.’’ The one 
exception to this rule—that of retaining the German system 
of naming intervals—he states that he has made “ after 
much consideration,” and this consideration we are bound 
to say is so apparent throughout the book that, although 
we may differ from the author on certain minor points, 
the obvious sincerity of his convictions makes us cordially 
welcome him as a worthy worker in the cause of musical 
progress. As a mere matter of opinion, we confess that 
we are not partial to the German system of naming 
intervals. It is good, we think, to call fourths, fifths, and 
octaves, perfect and imperfect; and it might be urged that, 
by using the words “ tritone fourth” and “ imperfect fifth ” 
for those intervals which occur in the scale, all diatonic 
intervals would be major, minor, and perfect, and the terms 
‘augmented ” and ‘diminished’ would be exclusively 
reserved for those intervals which are chromatically raised 
or lowered. We quite sympathise with Dr. Stainer in the 
desire to make his little book an introduction to works 
of a more elaborate character; and where the pupil is 
expressly told that he is not to rest content with the facts 
set forth in the Primer, but merely to provide himself with 
the materials for building, it is perhaps infinitely better to 
say too little than too much. One or two points, however 
(no doubt oversights), should be mentioned. At the com- 
mencement of chapter vii. it is said that ‘‘ when the tonic 
of a common chord is not the lowest note in it the chord 
is said to be inverted.” This word “tonic” (which we 





presume means “ root”’) so often occurs when a common 
chord is spoken of that we are certain of the author’s 
thanks for drawing attention to it; and we may also 
(whilst pointing out such small matters) refer to paragraph 
52, where it is stated that the pupil need not bind himself 
to prepare his ‘“‘minor sevenths,” a direction which, of 
course, is intended to apply exclusively to ‘ dominant 
sevenths.”” 

In conclusion we cannot award too much praise to the 
logical manner in which Dr. Stainer has arranged the 
subjects upon which he treats. The exercises, it is almost 
needless to say, are excellent ; and the plan of recapitulat- 
ing the contents of each chapter by question and answer 
between master and pupils is well adapted to impress the 
characteristics of the various chords upon the memory. 
We are glad to find that the author asserts the impossi- 
bility of learning harmony without a master; but should 
any adventurous student attempt this task we do not 
know that we can recommend him a more satisfactory 
guide than Dr. Stainer’s Treatise. 


On Purity in Musical Art. By Anton Friedrich Justus 
Thibaut (Heidelberg, 1825); translated from the German 
by W. H. Gladstone. [John Murray.] 


Speaking of this work, Schumann says, “ Read it often 
as you grow older;” and that in Germany this advice has 
been extensively followed may be evidenced by the fact of 
the fifth edition of the book having appeared as recently as 
1875. Let us hope that in England, where a love of true 
musical art is so rapidly gaining ground, the opinions of 
so learned and thoughtful a thinker upon the true mission 
of music in the world may, by the help of Mr. Gladstone’s 


| excellent translation, soon become as well known as in 


the land of the author's birth. The translator in his preface 
says that, ‘‘ in choosing for his Essay the title of ‘ Purity 
in Musical Art,’ Thibaut had in view not so much technical 
as moral purity. Music he considered not a mere study, 
nor a mere amusement, but rather as a moralagency.” In 
furtherance of the desire rigidly to enforce this theory, it 
can scarcely be wondered at that he should seize upon the 
golden age of Church music as the period from the glory 
of which he believes we have gradually departed; that 
Palestrina should be placed at the head of the great sacred 
school; and that, even in speaking of Sebastian Bach, he 
should deplore the fact of his endeavouring to perfect his 
art ‘‘in the direction of florid part-writing,” and to account 
his four-part chorales ‘‘ unprofitable as regards the people 
at large, and most of our organists.’”? His remarks upom 
the Chorale, and upon the gradual secularisation of Church 
music follow logically from his premisses, for he says that 
‘* Religious earnestness is wont to wax cooler as mechanical 
skill increases;” and although it is evident that a full 
admission of the truth of this maxim would keep us firmly 
to the traditional idiom of the style founded by the early 
Church writers, and thus bar the possibility of progress in 
sacred musical art, we cannot but respect the convictions 
of a writer who has so thoroughly thought out his subject 
and can so eloquently defend the principles he advocates. 
Passing on to the Oratorio—which, although our author 
does not expressly say so, he evidently considers the com- 
mencement of a departure from the true school—he dwells 
with enthusiasm upon the genius of Handel, and especially 
says that he never allowed his Oratorios to “travel away 
into Opera,” although those who best know, and even reve- 
rence, this composer might assuredly cite instances where 
he has “ allowed his Operas to travel away into Oratorio.” 
We quite agree with the remarks upon the value of purely 
national melodies. The airs of the Troubadours, Minne- 
singers, and Meistersingers may be said to thoroughly 
reflect the spirit of the time in which they were sung; but 
we share with Thibaut the doubt as to whether any of 
these are preserved in all their integrity. The genuine 
tunes of a country which appear, as our author says, “ to 
emanate from the people themselves, or are adopted by 
them and preserved as favourites, are, as a rule, pure and 
clear in character, like that of a child,” and as few of these, 
fortunately, have been permitted to die out, every musician 
should possess and study them. Before reading the chapter 
‘“¢On the Use of Instruments,” we had formed a tolerably 
clear notion of the manner in which the subject would be 
treated. ‘* Had there been no sufficient reason,” it is said, 
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‘‘for excluding instruments from the Church, the great old 
masters, who worked with enthusiasm for the Church, 
would not have failed to avail themselves of them, but, in 
the main, they do not do so at all. It was not till the 
vocal music of the Church passed into the Oratorio style 
that accompaniments and interludes were thought of, and 
then the practice continued to spread—the more so as, 
eventually ,even the operatic style was impressed into the 
service of edification.” Now of course when, in illustration 
of this position, we are told to “imagine a congregation 
entering heaven with songs of praise, and introducing first 
timbrels and trumpets, and behind them a train of artillery ”’ 
(alluding to the addition of cannon being discharged in the 
vicinity of a church) the abuse of instrumentation is alone 
alluded to; but that modern additions to a score—or what 
may be termed the legitimate use of instrumentation—come 
in for an equal share of the author’s disfavour is proved by 
the observation that “ Mozart, in spite of his marvellously 
fine taste, has, in this matter of accompaniments, forgotten 
himself as only his blind admirers can fail to see.””_ In the 
*‘ Messiah,” he says, ‘‘ Every page shows such overloading 
and interpolating as would unquestionably have been 
repudiated as misplaced by the great author of that im- 
mortal work.’ And then he alludes, curiously enough, to 
his treatment of the bass air, ‘‘ The people that walked in 
darkness,” a piece which, in our opinion—and we believe 
in that of most musicians—exhibits, more than any other, 
the deepest reverence for the design of Handel. We have 
the result of much profound thought in the remarks upon 
the misadaptations of texts, and also upon the proper method 
of conducting Choral Societies; but, as might be anti- 
cipated, Opera comes in for scarcely a good word: ‘It is 
no better,” it is said, ‘than a feather in the eddy of a whirl- 
wind.” Well, in spite of Thibaut, Opera marches on, and 
every form of musical art shapes itself to the feeling of the 
time. That such books, however, as the one under notice 
may occasionally appear to help us into the right path 
should be the wish of every student who does not display, 
as our author says, that “arrogance that disdains all 
history.” 


The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 1878. 


The Professional Pocket-Book, or Daily and Hourly 
Engagement Diary for 1878. Published under the im- 
mediate direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 

[Rudall, Carte and Co.] 


THE issue of the ‘‘ Musical Directory” for the present 
year appears most carefully edited, and we quite sympa- 
thise with the proprietors when they assert that, after 
giving due consideration to the numerous letters offering 
suggestions, they have abandoned the idea of endeavouring 
to please everybody, and adopted what seemed to them 
most likely to be acceptable to the general public. It is 
obviously, for instance, impossible to keep out of the 
Directory “‘the names of those teachers who work for 
very low terms.” A list of persons who practise music 
as a profession, with their addresses, is all that should be 
desired in a work of this kind; and if an editor were to 
endeavour to sort the competent from the incompetent, he 
would immeasurably exceed hisduty. The ‘‘ Pocket-Book” 
fully maintains its character, and as a record for profes- 
sional engagements will be found invaluable. 


Country Life. A Cantata; the words selected from 
the old poets; music composed by Edward F. Rimbault, 
LL.D. [J. Curwen and Sons.] 


Tuts work was found amongst the papers of the late 
Dr. Rimbault, and is now published in a cheap form, as 
one of the ‘‘Popular Cantatas in the staff notation” 
issued at the office chiefly identified with compositions in 
the sol-fa notation. Pastoral in character, and simple to 
the extreme in construction, the Cantata should find favour 
with all Choral Societies, and indeed with drawing-room 
amateurs who desire something that will give them but 
little trouble in preparation. The only fault that we find 
in it is that the “country life” it reflects is as unnatural 
as are the Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses 
which sometimes adorn our rooms. It is too sunny, too 
suggestive of unalloyed happiness. Handel, in ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” and Sterndale Bennett, in the “‘ May Queen,” 
have shown us how shadows can pass over these pastoral 





scenes, for the sake of dramatic effect; and, although all 
may be cleared up at the end, the interest of the auditor is 
thus kept alive. When we say that, after the Overture, in 
Dr. Rimbault’s Cantata the titles of the pieces, in regular 
order, are ‘‘ Now the bright morning star,” ‘‘ Hail! boun- 
teous May,” ‘‘ May never was the month of love,” ‘‘ What 
pleasures have great princes,” ‘‘ Woodmen, shepherds, 
come away,” ‘“‘ Summer, drest in lucid splendour,” “ Mid. 
summer eve,’ “‘ The Fairies’ Revel,” ‘‘ Come, ye thankful 
people, come,” &c., it will be seen that the work is of one 
colour throughout; and that, pleasingly bright as this colour 
is, a few dashes of a more sombre tint would be felt as a 
real relief. The music is, however, extremely pretty, and 
the harmonies conventional enough to delight a popular 
audience. 


The Young Organist. A Collection of Pieces of Moderate 
Difficulty, transcribed for the Organ by W. J. Westbrook. 
Nos. 18-20. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Ow1nc to the almost universal introduction of an 
‘*independent pedal organ” of more or less completeness 
in modern instruments, a demand has arisen for a different 
class of organ music to that formerly in vogue. Some years 
ago arrangements were usually made “‘ for organ and piano,” 
and even now some few of these hybrid publications make 
their appearance; but these are happily exceptional, and 
by far the greater part of organ music now published has a 
separate part printed for the pedals. Even an amateur 
organist would be ashamed to confess that he could not 
play from three staves. It must, however, be allowed that 
some of the best of modern organ arrangements are too 
difficult for any but first-rate performers. Either they are 
designed for such large instruments as are rarely to be 
met with, or they require an amount of execution, both 
with hands and feet, such as but few organists possess. 
Mr. Westbrook’s arrangements are open to neither of these 
objections. He has written for ordinary players, and we 
find nothing in the three numbers before us that any good 
amateur organist could not manage easily. In his selec- 
tion of pieces the editor has on the whole been happy. 
There are one or two for which we do not greatly care, 
but there are many more which are excellent. One special 
merit of the collection is the almost entire avoidance of 
“stock pieces.” Of the fifteen movements (mostly short) 
contained in the three numbers, we meet with only one 
= “* Holy, holy”) which may be said to be hack- 
neyed. : 


Novello’s Octavo Anthems. No. 175. While the earth 
vemaineth. Harvest Thanksgiving Anthem, by C. Swinner- 
ton Heap, Mus. Doc. 

No. 176. Out of the deep. Full Anthem by John Naylor, 
Mus. Doc. 

[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THESE two recent additions to the series of octavo 
anthems are both, in quite different styles, favourable 
specimens of modern Church music; and both show an 
amount of sound scholarship such as might reasonably be 
looked for (though, alas! it is not always to be found) from 
graduates in music. Dr. Heap’s Anthem commences with 
a melodious phrase treated in free imitation, which is fol- 
lowed by a short Fugato on the words, ‘‘ Therefore will we 
offer in His dwelling an oblation with great gladness,” 
leading back to a recurrence of the first subject. A 
short unison phrase for tenors and basses, “‘ Their offerings 
shall come up with acceptance upon mine altar, saith the 
Lord,” then brings us to what may be called the finale of 
the Anthem—an introduction and short fugue, ‘‘ The me- 
morial of His abundant kindness,” ending with a Coda which, 
with its sequence of suspensions, reminds us slightly of 
the close of the final chorus of “ Elijah.” The Anthem is 
pleasing, as well as musicianly throughout, and free from 
undue difficulty. 

Dr. Naylor’s Anthem is, as might be expected with a 
setting of the 130th Psalm, of a decidedly more sombre tone 
than the work just noticed. It opens witha somewhat 
developed fugue in B minor, excellently written. A very 
effective change to the relative major, pianissimo, occurs 
at the words, “If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme.”” The suc- 
ceeding modulations, especially that to E major at “ In His 
word is my hope,” are well conceived. A bright and rather 
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short Chorus, in B major, “O Israel, trust in the Lord,” 
concludes a very interesting composition. Though not 
very difficult, the last movement will require a little care, 
as amateurs are apt to be somewhat uncomfortable if they 
meet with double-sharps, and the modulations render neces- 
sary the introduction of several. 


Carmen Etonense. Words by A. C. Ainger, M.A., Assis- 
tant Master at Eton. Music by Joseph Barnby, Precentor 
of Eton. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] | 

THERE are few public schools which do not possess a 
“school song” of some description. An old foundation 
such as Winchester has its “ Domum;” while modern 
institutions such as Marlborough and Haileybury have not 
been slow to perceive the power of music in strengthening 
the bond of union among the sons of a common mother. 
Eton, however, one of the most prominent of our public 
schools, has never had a song of her own, so that when 
some two years ago she enlisted the services of so dis- 
tinguished a musician as Mr. Barnby, it was felt that the 
opportunity was not to be lost, and Etonians are now at 
length provided with a song which is fully worthy of the 
reputation of their school. Mr. Ainger, himself an old 
Etonian, has treated the orthodox subjects with much fresh- 
ness and ingenuity. He has chosen a rhyming trochaic 
metre, excellently adapted for music; but, though his 
measure is a medizval one, he has been careful to avoid 
the barbarisms in which his models abound, and there is 
scarcely an?expression in his poem for which classical 
authority might not be adduced. The song consists of six 
verses andachorus. The munificence of the royal founder, 
the studies of the place, the moral character and the com- 
bination of freedom with obedience to law which Eton 
endeavours to produce, and lastly the school games, are 
successively mentioned in vigorous Latinity ; and the song 
ends with the usual aspiration for the permanence and 
prosperity of the school and its institutions. .In setting 
these words to music a tune was needed which should be at 
once popular and solid; which, under necessarily varying 
conditions of performance, should never sound vulgar or 
trivial; which should catch the ear of a boy, and at the 
same time educate his taste. These requirements Mr. 
Barnby has fulfilled by writing a broad and dignified 
melody in A minor, Tempo di Marcia, modulating into the 
major in the chorus with a very bright and jubilant effect. 
It is harmonised as a four-part song, but of course will 
admit of several other applications. There is a certain 
antique flavour about the harmonies of the opening bars 
which is no doubt intentional; and we would especially 
notice the stately movement of the bass throughout, and 
the powerful declamation of the words “‘ Floreat Etona!”’ 


She is coming down this way. Song. Composed by 
Rosetta O’Leary Vinning. [Stanley Lucas, Weber andCo.] 


Tuts is a charmingly fresh and melodious song, de- 
manding, like all Mrs. Vinning’s compositions, a sym- 
pathetic pianist, as well as a vocalist, for its due rendering. 
The independent points in the accompaniment reveal the 
touch of a finished artist throughout, and the alteration of 
thythm on the words which form the title of the song is 
extremely beautiful. Commercial purposes may prompt 
the transposition of the song to a lower key; but, artis- 
tically speaking, we are certain that all who have been 
accustomed to it in F will never reconcile themselves to 
the change of colour it will assume in D, which the title- 
page informs us is the key of ‘* No 2.” 


Wishes. Song. Words by Sir Terlagh O’Brien (1593). 
Dearest little Maiden. Song. Words by Heine; trans- 
lated from the German by T. Case. 
Composed by H. A. Harding, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THE first of these songs has a melody well adapted to 
the words ; but the voice-part is overweighted by the ac- 
companiment, for not only are semiquavers continued 
throughout, but the harmony is so constantly changing as to 
produce a feeling of restlessness in the listener. Some of 
these harmonies are by no means agreeable, too, as an 
instance of which we may cite the first half of the sixth bar, 
page 1, and we cannot say that we like the progression com- 
mencing with the last two bars of page 2, which appears 


to be rather an example of what may be than of what 
ought to be done. ‘ Dearest little Maiden” is much 
more to our mind. The subject is extremely melodious ;, 
and although the plan of harmonising every note is still 
pursued, much more sympathy with the voice is showm 
than in the song just noticed. Heine’s words have been 
very fairly translated by Mr. Case. 


Holiday Symphony, for the Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello ad lib., and Toy Instruments. Composed by 
Edouard Marlois. [William Czerny.] 


THE composer of this little holiday trifle has well 
followed the model set by Haydn, and given us a bright, 
cheerful, and melodious piece, easy enough to be accom- 
plished without effort by a juvenile orchestra. We think 
it a pity that he has not included a slow movement, for 
many excellent effects can be obtained with the toy 
instruments in a pathetic Andante. A good contrast, 
however, is gained by the Minuet, and the Finale is 
appropriately joyous and tuneful. The pianoforte part for- 
warded to us is arranged as a duet; but we see that it is 
also published as a solo. 


Eight Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Franz Behr. [Witt and Co.] 


THE name of this composer is new to us, but there is a 
delicacy and refinement in his ‘Characteristic Pieces” 
submitted to us which makes us desire his further ac- 
quaintance. True they are not by any means equal in 
merit, nor do they aspire to be more-than graceful trifles 
for juvenile fingers; but we see in them an indication of 
cultivated artistic feeling which will no doubt be shortly 
amply developed in works of greater importance. The 
very brief sketch, ‘* Dreaming,’’ derives much of its effect 
from the syncopated accompaniment, but the character of 
the piece well justifies its title. ‘Chimes ” is scarcely so 
much to our liking; but the ‘Evening Song” and 
‘“‘ Birdie’s Message” are charming, the latter, if we must 
declare a preference, being our especial favourite. The 
‘* Bohemian Melody ” and *‘ Under the Linden-tree” may 
be passed with a word of commendation; but ‘‘ May 
Lilies” and ‘‘ Excursion” are extremely beautiful, the 
first, although the less pretentious of the two, being 
remarkable for its appropriate elegance and simplicity. 
We cordially commend these pieces to the attention of 
those who are entrusted with the training of young players. 


Minuet in C ; Sarabande in B flat ; Gigue in G ; for the 
Pianoforte. Composed by Michael Watson. [C. Jefferys.] 


Mr. Watson has made himself quite a name for the 
composition of these old dances, for not only has he com- 
pletely caught their rhythm and spirit, but he writes so 
well for the hands as to enable moderately advanced 
players to give effect to his music without undue labour. 
We see no reason for informing us that his Minuet is in the 
‘antique style,” for if the character of a composition does 
not declare itself, it is worth nothing; and the less an 
author has to say about his own works, therefore, the 
better. The bold diatonic harmonies in this piece, apart 
from its melodiousness, will make it generally acceptable. 
We especially like the change from C to F, but scarcely 
think that the portion in D flat fits in comfortably with 
the rest. The Sarabande is excellent, both melody and 
harmony being unexceptionable throughout. The cha- 
racter of the dance is remarkably well observed ; and the 
passages of imitation prevent any effect of monotony. The 
Gigue, although not perhaps in a musical sense the best of 
the three pieces, may very probably obtain the greatest 
amount of popularity, for it is tuneful in the extreme, full 
of life, and although seemingly difficult, comparatively 
easy to play. Mr. Watson may safely multiply compo- 
sitions of this character with every confidence of success, 
both with teachers and pupils. 


The Conqueror’s March, for the Pianoforte. By Charles 


H. Townsend. [Moutrie and Son.] 


EXPERIENCE has proved to us that when an amateur 
desires to throw a few tonic and dominant harmonies into 
the form of a composition, he almost invariably chooses a 
March. It is true that, as in the case of dance music, the 





rhythmical character of the piece will materially help to 
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prop up weak writing; but it must be remembered that 
there are laws to regulate the progression of the simplest 
chords, and that, even in passing from the dominant to the 
tonic, musical ears may be offended. The ‘‘ Conqueror’s 
March” is so singular an instance of what may be termed 
‘‘raw” composition that we should imagine Mr. Town- 
send has never taken a lesson in his life. To say nothing 
of the manner in which the several phrases are sewn in 
patches, the amicable walking together of two parts in 
octaves and fifths—as in bars 7 and 8, page 4—the 
doubling of leading notes, as in bar 8, page 6—and the 
false basses, as in bar 21, page 5—are so obtrusively dis- 
agreeable that we feel a sense of relief, when, on closing 
the piece, we become conscious that we shall never see it 
or hear it again. We cannot perhaps ask why such com- 
positions are written and published, because we know that 
it is a gratification to an author to see his work in print; 
but we do ask, Why they are sent for review ? 


A Thought. Melody, for Piano; by Harry B. Lewis- 
Barned. [R. Mills and Sons.] 


Mr. Lewis-BaRNED’s “‘ Thought” is scarcely sponta- 
neous enough to justify the title of his piece, for it sounds 
too much like a pale reflection of Mendelssohn; but (if we 
except a somewhat awkward resolution of the dominant 
seventh on the first inversion of the key-note triad, nine 
bars from the end of page 3) both melody and harmony are 
throughout unexceptionable. Should the piece be reprinted 
the composer should look over the first bar of page 5, 
where in the bass a sharp is placed before the A instead of 
the C, and a C is printed in the next chord, in lieu of D. 
We know not whether this is the first published work of 
Mr. Barned, but, if so, it is extremely promising. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE present protracted period of stagnation of com- 
merce, and consequent want of prosperity through which, 
in common with most other countries, Germany is just now 
passing, could not fail to make itself injuriously felt also 
in the sphere of artistic and theatrical enterprise. Thus we 
hear of several of the minor establishments appertaining to 
the latter category being obliged to close their doors, 
notably the Stadt Theater of Bremen and Gorlitz, and the 
Carl Schultze Theater at Hamburg. For the same reason 
the projected foundation at Bayreuth of a model school 
of music, which was to have been inaugurated during 
the present year, will have to be adjourned beyond that 
period. Herr Wagner, in a letter directed to the 
‘*Society of Patrons” of his various undertakings, an- 
nounces the fact to his faithful allies, and in addi- 
tion expresses the hope that his new drama, ‘“ Parsifal,” 
will be performed in the summer of 1880 at the Bayreuth 
Theater. On the other hand there.is no lack of activity 
shown on the part of directors of such art-establishments 
as are either subsidised by the Government or sufficiently 
well supported by the public to be but little affected by 
existing unfavourable circumstances. Among the latter 
class the Stadt Theater of Hamburg has been for some 
time conspicuous for its enterprise in the production of new 
operatic works and the judicious revival of the old classics. 
Last month, on the occasion of the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its foundation, the institute in question marked 
the event by an ‘‘historic week of opera,” the works 
selected for performance being ‘‘ Venus und Adonis,” 
by Keiser; ‘ Almire,” by Handel; ‘Der betrogene 
Cadi,” by Gluck (on the first night); ‘Die Jagd,” 
by Adam Hiller; ‘‘ Apotheker und Doctor, by Ditters- 
dorf (second night); ‘‘Adrian von Ostade,” by Weigl; 
“‘Die Entriihrung” by Mozart (third night); ‘ Fidelio,” 
by Beethoven (fourth night); ‘‘Der Holzdieb,” by 
Marsehner, and Weber's ‘“ Freischitz ” (fifth night) ; 
and Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” (sixth night). At the same 
theatre are now in course of preparation the following new 
works by contemporary German composers: ‘ Armin” 
(Hofman), “ Golo” (Scholz), and ‘“ Die Walkire ” 
(Wagner). At the Cassel Court Theater the interesting 
series of historic performances of opera, already referred to 
in our notes, still continues. A new comic opera entitled 
‘* Die Offiziere der Kaiserin ” (The Officers of the Empress), 





by Richard Wuerst, which was to have been performed 
on the 2rst ult., has been the only novelty during the 
month at the Imperial Opera at Berlin. Referring to this 
fact, Le Menestrel thinks the new work will form an apt 
pendant to Halévy’s “‘ Mousquetaires de la Reine,” which 
has lately been revived at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Under the title of Bayreuther Blatter a weekly journal 
is about to be started which will devote its pages especially 
to the cause of Herr Wagner. The paper will be edited 
by Hans von Wolzogen, the zealous supporter of the 
reformatory movement, 

Herr Brahms’s new Symphony (No. 2) has lately been 
performed for the first time both at Vienna and Leipzig, 
The work was exceedingly well received, and is pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be superior to the composer’s 
previous symphonic tone-picture. 

Another important sale of autographs is to be held on 
the 26th inst. at Leipzig. The collection, one of the most 
interesting which has ever been brought under the hammer, 
will include the. names of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Mozart. It had been originally in the possession ot 
Consul Wagener, the same whose patriotic bequest of his 
valuable collection of paintings to the State laid the 
foundation of the Berlin National Gallery. 

Franz Liszt is just now at Pesth, where he is devoting 
his whole time to the instruction on the pianoforte of some 
fifteen talented pupils, five of whom are natives of Hungary, 
The celebrated pianist and tone-poet will go to Weimar at 
Easter, and thence to Italy, returning to Pesth in the 
autumn. All invitations to perform at concerts he has 
positively declined. 

Madame Annette Essipoff, the eminent pianiste, is at 
present giving concerts in the Prussian capital. 

The first representation of Herr Wagner’s “ Walkire” 
took place at the Court Theater at Schwerin on the 7th ult. 
The work was, it is said, very well mounted and adequately 
performed, and was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

There is little doubt that the projected invasion en masse 
of the entire personnel of the orchestra of the Viennese 
Opera into Paris during the International Exhibition will 
become a reality, all the preliminary arrangements for the 
undertaking having already beenmade. A visit to London 
is likewise to be included in the scheme, and it is said that 
negociations have been entered into for six concerts to be 
given by the company of artists at the Crystal Palace. 

The Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-Zeitung draws atten- 
tion to the fact that a son of Hummel, the composer of 
classical pianoforte music, has been for some years living 
at Wiesbaden, already advanced in years, disabled by 
illness, and in needy circumstances. A fund has been 
opened by the Wiesbadener Montags-Zeitung, in aid of 
this unfortunate descendant of a man of genius, whose 
compositions have long been a source of enjoyment to the 
student of the pianoforte. 

The Imperial Opera at Vienna commenced a new 
series of performances on the ist ult. The following are 
a few of the works comprised in the répertoire : Wagner's 
“Rheingold”? and “ Siegfried,’ Rubinstein’s ‘* Die Mac- 
cabaer,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘ Cinq-Mars,” Delibes’ ‘ La Source,” 
and Halévy’s ‘‘ Fandango.” Among the singers engaged 
are mentioned Mesdames Nilsson, Trebelli, and Salla, 
MM. Faure, Masini, Padilla, and Behrens. Herr Anton 
Rubinstein was expected at the end of last month at the 
Austrian capital for the purpose of personally conducting 
the rehearsals of his above-mentioned opera. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ L’Africaine,”’ with Mdlle. Krauss as 
Selika, was performed for the first time in the new Grand- 
Opéra House at Paris, on December 23. The carefully 
rehearsed work was most sumptuously put on the stage, 
the ship alone, which plays a fart in the third act, having, 
it is said, involved an expense of 80,000 francs. The opera 
has been repeatedly performed since, M. Salomon singing 
the part of Vasco di Gama and M. Lasalle that of Nelusko. 
At the Théatre-Italien Mdlle. Marie Durand has created a 
furore by her representation of the réle of Aida in Verdi’s 
opera of the same name. 

M. Gounod has left Paris for Milan in order to assist at 
the first representation of his opera ‘‘Cinq-Mars.”’ The 
celebrated French composer will also be present on the 
occasion of the first performance of the same work at 
Naples, which is shortly to take place. 
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The publishing firm of Legouix at Paris has just issued 
a new edition of the opera ‘* Castor et Pollux,” by Rameau, 
thecontemporary and (for a time) the rival of the great Gluck. 


Republications of standard works by old masters are, it | 


appears, on the increase, and we notice the fact with all 
the more pleasure as enterprises of this kind are rarely 
undertaken unless it be with a view to supply a real want. 

The following is a list of the gentlemen who will repre- 
sent their respective countries in the musical section of 
the forthcoming Paris Exhibition: England, Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan; Italy, Signor Sighicelli; Austria, Dr. Ed. 
Hanslick ; Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, and Luxem- 
bourg, M. Joseph Dupont; Spain, Portugal, and Greece, 
M. Avelino Valenti; Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, &c., 
M. Oscar de Tunis; Sweden and Norway, Herr Ivar 
Hallistroem. Germany, it will be noticed, is conspicuous 
by its absence; Russia has not yet appointed her repre- 
sentative. 

Flotow, the composer of ‘* Martha,” is expected in Paris, 
where his new opera, ‘* La Rosellana,” is shortly to be per- 
formed at the Théatre-Italien. At the same establish- 
ment Mdlle. Albani made her reappearance in ‘“ Lucia” 
on the 15th ult., in order to become again the recipient of 
the flattering ovations offered her during last season. 

An accident, which fortunately was not accompanied by 
very serious consequences, happened the other day to 
Mdlle. Carol of the Opéra-Comique. During a performance 
of ‘‘Zampa,”’ in which she sang the rdle of Camille, the 
lady fell through a trap-door which the stage-machinist had 
opened too soon, and received several slight contusions. 
A few days’ rest, it is hoped, will suffice to restore the 
health of the fair artiste. 

The first volume of the supplement to M. Fétis’ ** Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens,” by M. Arthur Pougin, 
has just been published in Paris. 

The cemetery where Franz Schubert was buried being 
about to be closed, it is proposed, on the part of the 
Viennese Madnnergesangverein, that the remains of the 
great composer should be exhumed and transferred to the 
new burying ground, where a monument is to be erected 
over the grave, the expenses of which are to be defrayed 
by the ‘‘ Schubert-fund”’ of the Society mentioned. 

We gather both from the Guide Musical and the 
Allgemein Handelsblad that M. Franz Rummel, the 
eminent pianist, who had recently taken part in a concert 
tournée organised by the impresario M. Strakosch in 
various towns of Holland, has been the recipient every- 
where of most flattering signs of appreciation on the part 
of his audiences. 

The January number of the Revista Europea, published 
at Florence, contains an interesting article headed ‘‘ La 
Musica nel 1877,” in which various subjects connected 
with the art are very ably touched upon. 

We subjoin the programmes of concerts which have 
taken place during the past month at some of the leading 
institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Concert Populaire (December 30): Symphonie 
fantastique (Berlioz); Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (Beet- 
hoven); Le Désert, Ode symphonique (David). Concert 
du Conservatoire (January 6): Symphony in G minor 
(Mozart); Overture to ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys” (Lalo) ; Symphony 
in C minor (Beethoven). Concert Populaire (January 6): 
Ode to St. Cecilia (Handel); Overture to ‘“ Fingal” 
(Mendelssohn). Concert du Chatelet (January 6): ‘‘ La 
Damnation de Faust” (Berlioz). Concert Populaire 
(January 13): Symphony in C (Beethoven); Overture to 
‘“* Manfred ” (Schumann) ; Fragments from the ‘‘ Seasons” 
(Haydn). Concert du Conservatoire (January 20): Sym- 
phony in G flat (Schumann); Fragment from ‘‘ Orpheus” 
(Gluck); Symphony in C major (Beethoven). Concert 
Populaire (January 20): Symphony in G (Haydn); Music 
to * Egmont” (Beethoven) ; Overture to ‘* Francs-Inges” 
(Berlioz). 

Leipzig.—Concert of the Gewandhaus (January 1): 
Prayer of Martin Luther, for orchestra and chorus (Men- 
delssohn); Overture, Op. 124 (Beethoven) ; Motett (Chr. 
Bach) ; Concerto, played by the composer (Brahms). 

Berlin.—Concert of the Symphonie-Kapelle (December 
15): Dramatic Symphony, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet”? (Berlioz) ; 
Chorus from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’”’ (Wagner) ; Violin Con- 
certo (Bruch). Concert of the Sing-Akademie (January 11): 


Handel’s Oratorio “ Belshazzar.”’ Concert of the Wagner 


| Society (January 9): Third act from “ Die Walkire ” 
| (Wagner). 

The death is announced of Alberto Mazzucato, for many 
| years Principal of the Milan Conservatoire, and editor of 
the excellent journal Gazetta Musicale di Milano. From 
an artistic point of view it will be difficult to fill the 
blank his death has created, and as a proof of his social 
popularity it is sufficient to mention that his remains were 
followed to the grave by between six and seven thousand 
persons. Eloquent funeral orations were delivered over 
the grave, amongst them one by Signor Giulio Ricordi, 
who, on behalf of Verdi as well as himself, dwelt at length 
upon the great and sterling qualities of the departed 
musician. Alberto Mazzucato was born at Udine on 
| July 28, 1813, and died in Milan on December 31, 1877. 


| 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TALLIS AND HIS SONG OF FORTY PARTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—We have all heard of Tallis’s “Song of Forty 
Parts,” but have had hitherto no information, that I am 
aware of, as to the circumstances which led to its being 
composed. The little story which I have to tell will, I 
believe, throw some light upon the matter. 

Some twenty and odd years ago, whilst examining cer- 
tain manuscripts in the University Library at Cambridge, 
I chanced to light upon the Commonplace Book of a 
student of the Temple, Thomas Wateridge by name, whose 
habit it was to intersperse his legal memoranda with 
sundry anecdotes which he had heard related on different 
occasions, and noted down with much circumstantiality of 
| time and place. Amongst these stories I found the follow- 
| ing, told, he informs us, ‘* by Ellis Swayne at my chamber 
ye 27 Novr. 1611, Mr. Gulson and Richard Grovesey 
beinge present.” 





“ Of Pricke Songe. 

“In Queen Elizabeth’s time yere was a songe sen[t] into 
England of 30 parts (whence ye Italians obteyned ye 
name to be called ye Apices of ye world) wch beeinge 
songe mad[e] a heavenly Harmony. The Duke of 
bearinge a great love to Musicke asked whether none of 
ovr Englishmen could sett as good a songe, and Tallice 
beinge very skilfull was felt to try whether he would 
undertake ye Matter, wch he did and made one of 4o 
partes wch was songe in the longe gallery at Arundell 
house, wch so farre surpassed ye other that the Duke 
hearinge of yt songe, tooke his chayne of Gold from of his 
necke & putt yt about Tallice his necke and gave yt him 
(wch songe was againe songe at ye Princes coronation).” 

I have given this story just as I found it, and see no 
reason to doubt its reality. ‘‘ The Duke,” patron of art, 
jealous for the musical honour of his country, impulsive in 
his generosity, was of course Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, who was beheaded on June 2, 1572; and the 
action attributed to him is quite in keeping with his cha- 
racter as sketched by Camden, who says, ‘ It is incredible 
how dearly he was loved by the people, whose goodwill 
he had gained by a princely munificence and extraordi- 
nary affability.” But something more than his popularity 
must have emboldened the printers, immediately after his 
execution, to extol him in ballads, two of which have come 
down to us: the one “ A dittie in the worthie praise of an high 
and mightie Prince,” the other (by Elderton, “ the ballad- 
monger,” as he was called) ‘‘ The Dekaye of the Duke.” 
Those who, under Tudor sovereigns, suffered on the block 
for treason were not wont to have their ‘‘ worthie praise” 
commemorated in song, if the printer had any regard for 
his personal safety. In fact, the Duke of Norfolk was the 
victim, not so much of the Queen (who recalled three out 
of the four warrants which she signed for his death) as 
of the powerful Puritan party, whose very preachers 
clamoured for his head, and under whose pressure the 
Commons petitioned the Crown for his execution, urging 
that there could be no safety until the Duke was dead. 
Then, after nearly five months’ hesitation, she yielded. 
This hatred would seem unaccountable, in spite of 
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his intrigues, seeing that the Duke had had Foxe for 
his tutor, and had been a staunch supporter of the 
Protestants, were it not clearly traceable to the in- 
fluence of Leicester, their acknowledged leader, who 
‘could not endure so powerful and popular a rival, and 
through whose machinations the Duke’s destruction was 
at last brought about. The date of his execution will help 
us a little towards ascertaining that of Tallis’s composition. 
Queen Elizabeth came to the throne near the close of 
1558, and the Duke was committed to the Tower in 
August 1569, during the former part of which year he was 
quite immersed in the intrigues which, for him, ended on 
the scaffold. So that the performance of the ‘Song of 
Forty Parts” must have taken place between 1559 and 
1569, and probably nearer to the former than the latter 
ear. 

* To what the writer of the story refers, when he says that 
this music was again sung at the Prince’s coronation— 
supposing the words in parentheses to have been written 
at the same time as the rest—I do not quite know. He 
would hardly speak of James I., who was crowned on 
July 25, 1603, as ‘‘the Prince;” and Henry, Prince of 
Wales, does not appear to have taken part in any public 
‘ceremony, save that of his installation at Windsor as 
Knight of the Order of the Garter in the same year. But, 
if the words in parentheses were added afterwards, they refer 
no doubt to the coronation of Charles I. on Candlemas 
Day, 1626. And this seems to be borne out by the state- 
ment of Sir John Hawkins, who tells us of the composition 
in question that “in the reign of the first or second 
Charles some person put to it certain English words,* 
which are neither verse nor prose, nor even common sense, 
and it was probably sung on some public occasion.” 

The ‘Song of Thirty Parts” sent into England in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time can hardly be other than the oft- 
quoted but hitherto undiscovered Motett in thirty-six parts, 
of J. Okenheim, the great Belgian contrapuntist, who died 
about 1515. To mention it as of Italian origin was a 
very pardonable error on the part of Mr. Ellis Swayne. 
‘We may remember that a full century after his day some 
music published in England was described as by “ An 
eminent Italian master,” with whose name we presently 
became more familiar as George Frederick Handel. 

One other question remains: What has become of 
Tallis’s composition? So far as I can gather, it has been 
lost sight of for nearly a hundred years. Dr. Burney, 
writing before 1789, says, ‘‘ I have seen this effort of science 
and labour;’’ and, after describing it, adds, ‘* After being in 
the possession of the Earlof Oxford,t} it was attracted into 
the vortex of Dr. Pepusch; but is at present the property 
of Mr. Robert Bremner, Music-printer in the Strand.” 

On this and other points some of your readers may be 
able to throw more light than I have materials for acquiring 
in a remote country place. But even though the relation 
of the foregoing anecdote elicit nothing new to be added 
to our scanty information respecting Tallis, yet the picture 
of the greatest English musician of his time—the Master— 
in the heyday of his reputation conducting the performance 
of his own music in the gallery of Arundel. House, and 
dignified with the ducal chain, as a token of the donor’s 
admiration, is a pleasing one to dwell upon, not only as 
illustrating the estimation in which musical talent was held 
three centuries ago, but as representing perhaps the sole 
incident preserved to us in the life of one, whose history 
we know so little of, whose genius we venerate so greatly, 
and whose name is so indissolubly bound up with English 
Church music. 

H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD. 


Thurnscoe Rectory, January 17. 


[Copies of Tallis’s Forty-part Song are to be found in the 
libraries of the Queen, the British Museum, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and Sir Frederick Ouseley. A few 
years since it was performed by the old Madrigal Society, 
under the direction of the late Thomas Oliphant.—Ed. 
Musica TIMES. ] | 


* He gives the original Latin words as follows: “ Spem in alium 








EARLY METRICAL PSALTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES,” 

S1r,—Mr. Sheppard’s letter has introduced a subject of 
much interest, and which I hope will be followed up by 
him and others. A collation oft he early Psalters is much 
to be desired, and I feel sure that not a few unsuspected 
relations between them would thus be brought to light. 
But such a work must be done with minute accuracy, 
Innumerable are the errors which have arisen from causes 
such as these: imperfect description of volume, superficial 
examination of contents, confusion of one edition with 
another, similarity of tunes mistaken for identity, and con. 
jectural dates quoted as if they were established. If your 
correspondents can speak of a Psalter from personal know- 
ledge of it, so much the better; but where statements are 
given at second-hand I hope that the authorities for them 
will be supplied. 

Let me add a few notes to Mr. Sheppard’s letter, 
The Anglo-Genevan Psalter of 1556, published for Knox’s 
congregation at Geneva, is a book of great interest, as it 
was the direct ancestor of the Scottish Psalter. Living- 
ston’s reprint of the latter Psalter (Glasgow, 1864) contains 
copious prefaces which give the details of its history. The 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter of 1569 must have been much 
more than a second edition—several editions certainly 
intervened. This Psalter began with fifty-one psalms, and 
was afterwards increased until it contained all the psalms, 
and, I believe, fifty-two tunes. In a letter published inthe 
Musical Standard, September 15, 1877, Professor Colin 
Brown, of Glasgow, speaking of this Psalter, says, “ The 
old title-page must have been used for subsequent editions, 
for the one I saw contained the whole book of psalms, 
with the names of the writers to each.” In the Anglo- 
Genevan Psalter first appeared Kethe’s version of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, *“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 
but without music. The Psalter in St. Paul’s Library is, 
I have been told, included in a volume of 1561, but is itself 
without a date. When Mr. Sheppard says that the first 
known appearance of the Old Hundredth Psalm-tune is in 
Utenhove’s Psalter, I presume that he speaks with reference 
to England only. He is surely aware that the tune first 
appeared in Calvin’s French-Genevan Psalter, and was one 
of the tunes added to the enlarged edition of 1554, where 
it is set to Psalm cxxxiv. It is not in the earlier editions. 
Full information respecting this very important Psalter 
will be found in Bovet’s “ Histoire du Psautier des églises 
reformées ” (Neuchatel, 1872). 

But the “Old Hundredth” is not in the “ Hondert 
Psalmen Davids” at all. That volume does contain two 
psalms (cxvi. and cxlvi.) which begin in a similar manner, 
but are otherwise quite different. And there I may remark 
that the first strain of the Old Hundredth tune is a 
commonplace of the period, and is found in several tunes 
of perfectly distinct origins. It has been doubted whether 
Daye’s Psalter of 1562 ever existed, but a gentleman, on 
whose knowledge and accuracy I can depend, informed 
me that within the last few years he had seen and 
examined a copy at a sale in London, where it fetched 
£100, and was resold the same day at an advanced price. 
The ‘‘Old Hundredth ” was in this edition, and my belief 
is that here we first find the words from the Anglo- 
Genevan Psalter of 1556 adapted to the tune from the 
French-Genevan Psalter of 1554, a combination which has 
remained unbroken in England ever since.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. A.C. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find that Livingston 
states that the fifty-one psalms in the first edition of the 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter (1556) all had tunes. It appears 
also that the Scottish Psalter contained some tunes long 
before 1602. Livingston quotes a copy of Daye’s Psalter 
of 1562 as being in the possession of Francis Fry, Esq., 
Cotham, Bristol. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Sheppard in your last issue is 


a very timely contribution to the evidence I adduced 


nunquam habui preter in Te Deus Israel, qui irasceris et propitius | recently (at a meeting of the Musical Payer of the 


eris, et omnia peccata hominum in tribulatione dimittis; Domine Deus 
‘creator cceli et terre, respice humilitatem nostram.” 

+ According to Hawkins it was presented to the Earl of Oxford by 
Mr. Hawkins, formerly Organist of Ely Cathedral, 


necessity for perfecting and completing the musica 
at the British Museum. 
able to lay our hands on all the proofs necessary to decide 


library 
In that library we ought to be 
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many of the points raised by Mr. Sheppard. That it is | In my opinion, the best examples of M. Debain’s suc- 
useless to quote from second-hand evidence is quite appa-| cessful ingenuity are shown in the now well-known 
rent; what we want is reference to existing and available piano-mécanique, and in the large harmonium made for 








authority. 

Mr. Sheppard speaks of the Old Hundredth tune as 
first appearing in a book dated 1561. This was the date 
given by the Rev. W. H. Havergal in his work on the 
“Old Hundredth,” published in 1854. “But since he 
wrote three earlier versions have been discovered, one in a 
Genevan Psalter printed by Jean Crespin in 1553, another 
in a Psalter printed by N. Barbier and T. Conteau (pro- 


bably at Geneva) in 1559, and a third by Crespin in 1560” | 


(Dr. Rimbault ‘‘On the Old Psalm and Hymn Composers,” 
in The Leisure Hour). 


Psalters and Hymnals have received so little attention | 
from students that it is not safe to trust to descriptions | 


made by any but experts, and even in the latter case 
details should be given as to the locality where the actual 
volumes may be consulted and the statements verified. 
W. H. Cummines. 
Brackley Villa, Thurlow Park Road, 
Dulwich, S.E. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


S1r,—In my letter on Early Metrical Psalters with 
musical notes, in the last number of the MusicaL Times 
(January, p. 38) I was unable to give any information 
respecting Day’s Psalter of 1562, beyond the evidently 
incomplete title from Burney and Hawkins (apparently 
copied from Warton), nor had I met with any account of 
the existence of the book. By the kindness of the Rev. H. 
Parr (Vicar of Yoxford and editor of ‘‘ Church of England 
Psalmody”’) I am now able to supply both these de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr. Parr writes to me, ‘‘ Dr. Allon gives a collation of 
the Psalter of 1562 in his Congregational Psalmist, 1866. 
The title runs thus: ‘ The Whole Booke of Psalmes, col- 
lected into Englysh metre by T. Starnhold, I. Hopkins 
& others: conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to 
synge thé withal, Faithfully perused and alowed according 
to thordre appointed in the Quenes maiesties Iniunctions.’”’ 

Of this important edition there appears to be no copy 
either in the British Museum nor in any of our public 
libraries, and yet, in spite of its rareness, Mr. Parr says, 
“Tt seems that two copies had passed through Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s hands a short time before 1867. 
One was sold to Mr. Lennox, of Boston, U.S., and the 
other to Mr. Boone, of Bond Street. They realised £25 
or £30 apiece. Another copy seems to be with Mr. 
Christie Miller, of Craigintillie.” 

He also reminds me that I have omitted to notice a rare 
Scotch Psalter, ‘‘ The Whole Psalmes of David in Englysh 
Metre” (I am unable to give the full title), printed at 
Edinburgh by Robert Lekpreuik in 1565. I was aware of 
the existence of this book (the date of which I have also 
seen quoted as 1564), but not that it had, as Mr. Parr 
informs me it has, musical notes. Of course the list of 
Early Printed Psalters given in your last number does not 

. pretend to be perfect—I know of none that is, and for that 
reason sent mine merely as an attempt in that direction. 
If it contains errors, I shall willingly be corrected; and, in 
tespect of omissions, I shall be glad of whatever informa- 
tion any of your readers may be able to supply. 

H. F. S. 


M. DEBAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—Will you kindly permit me to correct an error in 
the notice, inserted in the last number of your paper, of the 
death of M. Debain. 

Alluding to his achievements, the notice states ‘‘ he con- 
structed a mechanical organ-tree,” &c. : it should have been 
“ orange-tree.” 

The concertina spoken of as his invention differs from 
the instrument known here in England by the same name, 
and invented by the late Sir Charles Wheatstone. I feel 
bound to mention this, knowing that M. Debain was the 
last person to claim for himself the invention of another. 


|the Paris Exhibition of 1867. In this harmonium, con- 
| taining 50 sets of (or 3,050 separate) vibrators, the clavier- 
| divisions are controlled by one pallet only to each key 
| (instead of ten or more, if constructed in the usual manner) 
| thus reducing the weight of touch to the resistance of one 
pallet and its spring.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

| J. STuTTAFoRD, 

Manager of Debain and Co.’s London House. 





| THE STENOGRAPHONE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Srr,—In the Musicat Times of last month you have: 
|recorded the death of M. Alexandre Francois Debain. 
| There is an instrument called the Stenographone, for 
“noting down music as it is being executed upon the 
keyboard,” of which the above lamented gentleman was 
the inventor. Can you, or any of the numerous readers 
of your excellent journal, inform me where, and at what. 
price, I could procure the stenographone ?—Yours, &c., 

A Younc Composer. 





We cannot prolong the correspondence upon our notice: 
of the ‘ Parochial Psalter,” especially as the Editor of the 
work, in his letter of explanation, justifies the remarks of 
our reviewer by using the expression ‘‘ stress (or length of 
sound),” thus confusing emphasis with duration.—Ed. 
Musica TIMEs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents. 
must specifically denote the date of cach concert, for without suciv 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 


Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may- 
occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 

pany il rab 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 


Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 


H. F.—The information you need will be found in the “ Scientific 
Basis of Music,” by Dr. Stone, which will shortly be issued by 
Novello, Ewer and Co. in their series of Music Primers, 


A. B. C.—One of the principal authorities is Professor Macfarren. 


A. B. D.—The sketch you send appears to represent a modern adaptation 
of an antique instrument, made, we believe, by Perry, of Dublin, in 
which case it would not be more than seventy years old. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourseives responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated: from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


Bansury.—The second Concert of the Choral Society for this 
season took place on Friday evening, the 4th ult., at the Town Hall, 
when Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Macfarren’s Christmas were per- 
formed. With one exception, the solos were allotted to amateurs, and 
the Society is to be congratulated on having members who can so 
well interpret the various items. The professional singer was Miss 

essie Royd; the other soloists were Miss F. Edmunds, Mr. W. P. 

llis, and Mr. T. E. Rowland. A couple of pianos formed the instru- 
mental accompaniment, played by Miss Draper and Mr. J. Booth. 
Mr. Hardacre conducted. 


Banrr.—An Evening Concert was given in the St. Andrew’s 
Masonic Hall on Wednesday evening, the 9th ult., in aid of the funds 
of the Banff Dispensary and Soup Kitchen. A special feature of the 
concert was the performance of five lady violinists. The programme 
was well selected, and the artists very efficient. The concert was 
conducted by Herr J. Hoffmann, who deserves high praise for the 
thorough training and care bestowed upon his pupils. 


BaNnGcor.—The members of the Choral Society gave a performance 
of Handel’s Oratorio Judas Maccabeus on December 27. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Catherine Penna, Madame Osborne Williams, 

Mr. E. Morlais, and Mr. Andrew McCall, of York Minster. Mr. 
| William Williams conducted. The concert was a great success. 
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BatLey.—The members of the Choral Society gave their twenty- 
eighth Concert in the Drill Hall (by kind permission of Captain 
Hemingway) on Monday the 7th ult., when Sir Michael Costa’s 
Oratorio E/i was performed with full band and chorus. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Henrietta Tomlinson, Madame Galli, Mr. 
Kempe, and Mr. Farley Sinkins. Herr Vettor led the band, and Mr. 

. W. Bowling conducted. The execution of the work was highly 
efficient, and was received with general satisfaction. 


Betrast.—Mendelssohn’s Symphony Cantata The Hymn of Praise 
and a miscellaneous selection formed the programme at the 
Belfast Choral Association’s Concert on the 8th ult. There was no 
band, but Mr. W. T. Best presided at the Mulholland organ, and 
brought into full play the resources of the instrument, producing all 
the effects of a full orchestra. Miss Catherine Penna, Mrs. Scott 
Fennell, and Mr. Shakespeare were the vocalists. Mr. Walter New- 
port conducted throughout the evening with great efficiency.——The 
Temperance Choral Association gave a Concert in the Music Hall on 
Friday evening,the 11th ult. The programme comprised a miscel- 
laneous selection, Locke’s music to Macbeth, and readings by Mr. 
Robert Houston. The part allotted to the members of the Society 
consisted of the Choruses in Macbeth, Sir R. P. Stewart’s arrangement 
of “The winecup is circling,” and a vocal waltz by Taylor, named 
“‘ Beauteous,” all of which were well rendered under the baton of Mr. 
D. M‘Gahey, the Conductor of the Society. Mr. Cohen accom- 
panied the Macbeth music, and performed the violin part in the Duet 
from Guillaume Tell, the pianoforte part being ably sustained by 
Miss Henrietta M‘Gahey, who also played with much brilliancy 
Osborne’s Fantasia on Irish and Scotch Airs. Miss Lily Browne, 
Miss Lee, and Mr. W. J. Moore gave several vocal solos with much 
effect ; and the concert was in every respect highly successful.——T he 
second Concert of the Philharmonic Society for the present season 
was given on the 18th ult. in the Ulster Hall. The programme was 
miscellaneous, and the selections exceedingly interesting. The 

rincipal artists were Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Madame Lablache, 
Malle. Parodi, Signor Runcio, Signor del Puente, Signor Rocca, and 
Signor Foli, M. Musin (violinist), and Signor Li Calsi (pianist), all of 
whom were highly successful, Mdlle. Valleria and Madame Lablache 
receiving the warmest applause, and Signor Foli eliciting a double 
encore for one of his songs. The members of the Society, under the 
conductorship of Sir Robert Stewart, performed their part with great 
credit to themselves and satisfaction to the audience. The concert 
was, on the whole, an exceedingly enjoyable one. 


BrirMINGHAM.—The annual performance of the Messiah by the 
Festival Choral Society took place in the Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
December 26. The principal vocalists were Mesdames Sinico and 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lander. The Choruses were well 
sung, and the orchestra good, Mr. Robinson’s trumpet obbligato 
being particularly admired. Mr. Stockley conducted with skill and 
judgment. —— The following evening the Philharmonic Union gave 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, with Miss Emma Beasley, Miss Orridge, 
Mr. Seligmann, and Mr. Cross as principals. Miss Beasley sang 
the soprano solos with taste and effect, particularly the Air “ Hear 
ye, Israel.” Miss Orridge, by ber dramatic feeling, created a marked 
impression; and Messrs. Seligmann and Cross acquitted themselves 
well. The concerted pieces, in which Mrs. Bellamy, Miss E. Bailey, 
Mr. Woodhall, and Mr. Carless assisted, were remarkably well given, 
and the more delicate Choruses beautifully sung, more power being 
requisite for the heavier numbers. The band was most efficient. Dr. 
Heap conducted at both concerts, and Mr. Stimpson rendered valuable 
aid at the organ.mMessrs. Harrison, who always engage the first 
artists for their subscription concerts, being disappointed of Madame 
Nilsson and Herr Wilhelmj at their first concert this season on the 
3rd ult., gave, as a compensation to their subscribers, a gratis Invita- 
tion Concert, when Miss Robertson, Mdile. Enriquez, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. F. H. Celli, M. Henri Ketten, and Herr Wilhelmj were engaged. 
The programme was excellently performed. M. Ketten created quite 
a furore by his pianoforte-playing, and Herr Wilhelmj met with his 
usual enthusiastic reception. Encores were numerous, and the 
liberality of the concert-givers was thoroughly appreciated by their 
subscribers.——An able and interesting lecture on “The Musical 
Drama” was given by Mr. E. J. Breakspear to the members of the 
Birmingham Fine Arts Guild on the gth ult. The progress of the 
musical drama was traced from the earliest Greek plays to the latest 
development of the theories of Wagner.——Dr. Swinnerton Heap 
gave a Pianoforte Recital at the theatre of the Midland Institute on 
Thursday the toth ult. The programme included examples from 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Reinecke, Raff, Rheinberger, and Heller. The whole was admirably 
executed, and the performer warmly applauded. Vocal solos were 
contributed by Mr. J. H. Kearton, in place of Mr. Vernon Rigby, who 
was suffering from hoarseness. Mr, Pearce accompanied. 


BrRADFORD.—Mr. Midgley gave his second Chamber Concert at the 
Church Institute on the 7th ult. The executants, in addition to Mr. 
Midgley, were, violin, Herr Ludwig Straus; viola, Herr Otto Bern- 
hardt; and violoncello, M. H. Vieuxtemps. The programme con- 
sisted exclusively of chamber music, and the concert opened with a 
Quartett in E flat for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello, composed by 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, which was new to a Bradford 
audience. Beethoven’s Trio for Strings (Op. 9, No. 1); Bach’s Sonata 
in A, for piano and violin; Mendelssohn’s Variations Concertantes 
(Op. 17) in D, for piano and violoncello; and Beethoven's Trio in D 
Op. 70, No. 1), for piano, violin, and violoncello, were most artistically 
played, and enthusiastically received. 


BRIGHOUSE.—A very successful performance of Handel’s Oratorio 
Samson was given in the Town Hall by the Choral Society on 
December 28. The artists engaged were Mrs. Brook Myers, Madame 
‘Galli, Mr. Verney Binns, and Mr. Andrew McCall. Mr. O. Sladdin 
conducted, and Mr. Bowling led the band. 


BriGHTon.—A Morning Concert was given on December 28 by Miss 
‘White at St. Michael’s Place, the vocalists being Signor Luigi Conti 
.end Mr. Faulkner Leigh, The Conductors were Messrs. White and 
Thorn. 


BrisToL.—On Monday the 2ist ult. the first Monday Popular Con 
cert for the present year was given in the Colston Hall. Out of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr. Alfred Stone, Handel’s ‘‘ Dead March.” 
from Saul, was played at the commencement of the concert, and, like 
all the other orchestral works, was very well rendered by Mr. Riseley’s 
band of about forty performers. Haydn’s Symphony No. 6, in B flat: 
Sterndale Bennett’s Overture The Naiades; and Rossini’s J} 
Barbiere di Siviglia, were onenet the most important items in the 

rogramme. Mr. H. Taylor, of Wells Cathedral, was the vocalist, and 

r. George Riseley conducted. 


BuckLey, CHEsSTER.—An Organ Recital was given in the Congrega- 
tional Church on Wednesday evening, December 26, 1877, by Mr, 
J. R. Griffiths, Organist of Highgate Congregational Church, London, 
The programme included pieces by Bach, Gounod, Neustedt, Men- 
delssohn, &c., all of which were excellently rendered, and gave great 
satisfaction to a numerous and appreciative audience. The Recital 
was varied by several songssung by the Misses Catherall, Messrs. Jones, 
Hopwood, and Griffiths. The Recital (the first ever given in this neigh- 
bourhood) was in every sense a success, and is likely to be the 
forerunner of many other interesting evenings of the kind. 


CARNARVON.—A grand Concert was given in the recently erected 
Pavilion on the 12th ult. by the following artists: Mdlle. Alwina 
Valleria, Madame Lablache, Mdlle. Parodi, Signor Runcio, Signor 
del Puente, Signor Rocca, Signor Foli, M. Musin (violin), and Mr. F, 
H. Cowen (pianist). The programme contained a selection of Songs, 
Duets, Quartetts, &c., which were rendered in the most efficient 
manner, and received with the greatest appreciation. M. Musin’s 
violin solos were warmly redemanded, his brilliant execution gaining 
the admiration of all. The instrumental portion of the concert, includ- 
ing Mr. Cowen’s pianoforte accompaniments, was in itself a treat 
rarely to be met with in the Principality. 


Cuiirton.—On Tuesday the 8th ult. two Classical Concerts were 
given at the Victoria Rooms by Mr. J. C. Daniel. The artists were 
Madame Norman-Néruda (violin), Mr. Charles Hallé (pianoforte), 
Herr Franz Néruda (violoncello), and Mdlle. Enriquez (vocalist), 
The programmes were excellently arranged, and included Beethoven’s 
Grand Trios in D, Op. 70, No. 1, and in B flat, Op. 97; Mendelssohn's 
Grand Trio in C minor, Op. 66, Haydn’s in G, and Schubert’s Notturno 
in E flat. Mr. Hallé’s performances were highly appreciated, as were 
also the other solos. Mdlle. Enriquez gave some vocal music in her 
usual artistic style ——The annual Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal 
Society was given in the Victoria Rooms on Thursday the roth ult., 
and was, as usual, one of the greatest treats afforded to local musicians 
in the course of the season. The programme consisted of composi- 
tions all of which had, we believe, been previously given by the 
Society, and the fact that no less than eight encores were demanded 
and conceded testifies to the popularity of the selection. The older 
Madrigal writers were represented by Morley, Hilton, Weelkes, Luca 
Marenzio, Wilbye, Ford, and Saville. Samuel Wesley’s “O sing unto 
mie roundelaie” represented a later date, and four Part-songs by 
modern composers (Leslie, Mendelssohn, Smart, and G. A. Macfarren) 
were also included in the selection. It would have been a slight to 
the memory of the late R. L. de Pearsall, who was one of the earliest 
members of this Society, and for which he wrote many of his popular 
compositions, if an open night had been given without some of his works 
being performed. On this occasion his charming Madrigal, ‘I saw 
lovely Phillis, and “ Sir Patrick Spens,” had to be repeated, his Part- 
song, ‘ O who will o’er the downs so free,” being also included in the 
programme. Mr. E. A. Harvey, the Secretary, is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of the arrangements, and Mr. D. W. Rootham on the 
efficient manner in which he conducted. 


Coventry.— The Christmas Services at St. John Baptist’s 
Church commenced with full-choral evensong on the Eve, at which 
Gounod’s “ Bethlehem” was sung as the Anthem, and at Matins on 
Christmas Day Sullivan’s Te Deum in D and E. H. Thorne’s Anthem 
‘In the beginning was the Word.” A full choral celebration of Holy 
Communion, at which Marbeck’s music was used, concluded the Ser- 
vice. Processional and recessional hymns were sung at all the 
Festival Services. The choir, under the direction of Mr. J. Finch 
Thorne, performed the musical portions of the Services in a careful 
and reverent manner.——A performance of the Messiah was given on 
New Year’s Day at the Corn Exchange by the Musical Society. The 
solos were sung by Miss Agnes Larkcom, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Thurley Beale. The band and chorus, consisting of 
nearly 170 performers, were highly efficient. Mr. Arthur Trickett, 
F.C.O., conducted. 


DartrorpD, Kent.—A very successful concert was given in the 
Victoria Assembly Rooms on Monday evening, the 21st ult. The 
artists were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Dones, Mr. Stedman, M. 
Buziau, Mr. Walter Pettit, and Mr. Henry Parker, all of whom were 
thoroughly appreciated by a large and fashionable audience, The 
concert was under the direction of Mr. Stedman, who provided an 
excellent programme. 


EDINBURGH.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Organ Recital on the roth ult. 
attracted a large audience. The programme was extremely interesting, 
and every piece was warmly received, Hummel’s Aria, from his 
Septett, being enthusiastically encored. 


ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND.—A purse of gold was given to Mr. Robert 
McKeaque, on Monday evening, the r4th ult., as a mark of respect for 
his long-continued services as bass singer in Enniskillen church 
choir. The presentation was made in the Town Hall, where an 
entertainment was provided for the clergy, churchwardens, organist, 
and choir. During the evening hymns, &c. were sung by the choir, 
under the direction of Mr, Arnold, the organist, and songs were given 
by various members of the choir. 


EritH.—On the 17th ult. the Choral Society gave a performance of 
Barnett’s Paradise and the Peri (under the directorship of Mr. Richard 
Lemaire) at the Public Hall. The solos were rendered, for the first 
time, by members of the Society, and were admirably delivered, the 
soprano being particularly successful. The choir (which numbers 
about sixty voices) sang with great spirit and precision, showing that 





a vast amount of care had been bestowed upon the work by Conductor 
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and singers. Mr. W. Byron accompanied with great skill on the 
piano, and Mr. Jury on the harmonium. 

FaLxirk, N.B.—At the Christmas Service in Christ Church the 
musical portion was especially good. In the Anthem, “ Behold, I 
pring you glad tidings” (Smith), the solo was sung by Mr. T. 
Sweeney; and the two Christmas hymns, “O come, all ye faithful,” 
and ‘“‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” were heartily joined in by a large 
congregation. Mr. Watson Lee presided at the organ, and played 
Handel’s “ Pastoral Symphony” and ‘Silver Trumpets” as volun- 
taries. The Proper Psalms were chanted to Attwood in E flat and 
Turle in F, and the Te Deum was by Dr. Oakeley in F. 


GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA.—A performance of Handel’s Messiah 
was given in St. Philip’s Church on Friday, December 28, 1877, in 
aid of the funds of the church. The Oratorio was given under the 
direction of Mr. W. R. Colbeck (Organist of St. Philip’s), who acted as 
chorus-master. This was, we understand, the first time an Oratorio 
has been given in Demerara, and the performance on the whole was 
most successful. The chorus numbered about 100 voices, and the 
soloists were amateurs. Mr. C. Fricke ably conducted, and Mr. W.R. 
Colbeck accompanied on the organ. Brass and reed instruments were 
introduced in some of the Choruses, played by members of the Militia 
Band. The performance gave great satisfaction to a large audience 
(His Excellency the Governor, Mrs. Kortright, and the Bishop of the 
Diocese being present), and the sum of about £125 was realised. 


Giascow.—The introductory Concert for this year of the St. 
George’s Choral Union took somes in the City Hall on the 2nd ult. 
Gounod’s De Profundis was performed for the first time, and met with 
a most favourable reception. This work was followed by Gade’s 
Crusaders, a Cantata now well known in Glasgow. The vocalists 
were Miss Catherine Penna, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and Mr. W. Winn. 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus led the band, and Mr. William Moodie conducted. 


GUELPH, OnTARIO, CANADA.— A _ Society entitled the ‘‘ Guelph 
Musical Union” has been recently formed in this town, the object of 
which is stated to be ‘‘to promote the practice and performance of 
first-class music, both sacred and secular, by regular meetings for that 
purpose, and by public concerts.” The Association, which is placed 
under the conductorship of Professor Philp, is highly patronised ; 
and there is every hope'that it may do much to cultivate a taste for the 
best music in this locality. 

KeLso.—On Friday evening, the 4th ult., a Miscellaneous Concert 
was given in the Corn Exchange by the chorus and band of the Choral 
Union, assisted by Miss C. Penna, Messrs. Sydney and Winn. Mrs. 
A. Heap contributed pianoforte solos, obtaining an encore for the 
first piece. Mr. Alfred Heap, Organist to the Earl of Home, con- 
ducted. 

KENDAL.—On the roth ult. a Concert of ‘sacred and secular music 
was given in the Town Hall by Miss Harriet Kendall (of the Royal 
Academy of Music), assisted by Miss Emilie Lloyd (contralto), Mr. H. 
T. Bywater (tenor), and Mr. Farley Sinkins (bass), Selections from 
Acis and Galatea; Fudas Maccabeus ; God, Thou art great; Fidelio; 
Maritana ; Lily of Killarney ; and Les Huguenots were extremely well 
rendered. An effective soprano song ‘‘Spring-child” (words and music 
by Miss Harriet Kendall) was given with great success. 


Lincotn.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed here for the first 
time on the 8th ult. ‘Fhe soloists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Annie Butterworth, Mr. J. L. Wadmore, and Signor Foli, 
and Mr. E. Dunkerton, of Lincoln Cathedral Choir. The chorus 
numbered about seventy voices, besides which there was a band of 
over twenty performers, selected from the orchestras of Nottingham, 
Birmingham, Derby, and Lincoln. The performance was exceedingly 
good, and was thoroughly enjoyed by a crowded and fashionable 
audience. Mr. J. Barratt, Mus. Bac., Oxon., was the Conductor, and Mr. 
J. H. Twinn, Nottingham, led the band. 


LiverRPooL.—A musical service was held at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Falkner Square, on December 27, when the Bach Society, assisted by 
several leading members of the Bootle Choral Society—both under 
the able guidance of Mr. J. W. Appleyard—gave the first five portions 
of the Christmas Oratorio. The Bach Society was only formed last 
winter, and from a small beginning is gradually increasing in pro- 
portions. Mr. Appleyard is a thorough and zealous Choirmaster, and 
the rendering of the various choral portions of the Oratorio was gene- 
tally speaking admirable. The great Chorus, ‘Glory to God,” was 
very finely sung; and among other numbers which were more than 
ordinarily successful was the beautiful Chorus in F, ‘Come and thank 

im.” The various Chorals were sung with a smoothness and atten- 
tion to all marks of expression which call for high commendation. 
The solos were taken unostentatiously by various members of the 
Society. Dr. Bridge accompanied the music on the organ through- 
out.—The members of the North Philharmonic Society gave their 
annual performance of the Messiah on New Year’s Night in the Hall 
of the College, Shaw Street, under the conductorship of Mr. J. Lloyd 
Parry, the Conductor of the Society. The principal vocalists were 
Mrs. Osgood, Miss Orridge, Mr. Selwyn Graham, and Mr. Tinney, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Henry Lawson led the band, and Mr. J. W. 
Waugh, F.C.O., presided at the organ. The band and chorus num- 
bered over 200 performers. The soloists acquitted themselves in a 
highly satisfactory manner, and the Choruses were well sustained 
throughout. The spacious hall was crowded. 


MELBOURNE.—The performance of Spohr’s Oratorio The Fall of 
Babylon by the Melbourne Oratorio Society, on October 20, 
was highly creditable to all concerned, for, notwithstanding the want 
of power in several of the great Choruses, the evidence of careful 
preparation was shown throughout. Miss Christian, Mrs. Herz, 
and Mr. Armes Beaumont, assisted gy Lamble and Angus, 
were highly efficient in the solo parts, Mrs. Herz in the Songs “ Dear 
child of bondage,” and ‘“‘O Zion, how bright are the hopes that 
attend thee,” creating a marked effect, Miss Christian giving the 
music which fell to her share with that intelligence and artistic 
feeling to which she has accustomed her audience, and Mr. Beaumont 
proving himself unquestionably the best tenor singer of oratorio music 
in Australia. There was an excellent orchestra, led by Mr. E. King; 
and Mr. Herz was an able Conductor. 





Mo.p.—A special service was held in the Parish Church on the 
evening of St. John’s Day, at which a portion of Handel’s Oratorio 
the Messiah was sung by the united choirs of Mold, Gwernafield, and 
Caerfallwch. The whole was very well rendered, and reflected great 
credit on all the executants, the boys especially receiving great praise. 
The arrangements were under the cont:ol of Mr. Lyle, who presided 
at the organ. The members of the parish choir, in appreciation of the 
great pains Mr. Lyle has taken in instructing them, presented him, on 
Christmas Day, with a handsomely bound organ copy of the {new 
edition of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” folio size. 


Montrose.—On Friday evening, the 4th ult., the members of the 
Harmonic Union—Mr. C. B. Taylor, Conductor—gave their first Con- 
cert of the season in the Assembly Hall, before a large and appreciative 
audience. The first part of the programme consisted of Dr. Mason’s 
new Cantata the Voyage, which was well rendered and much 
applauded. The second part was miscellaneous, consisting of Glees, 
Part-songs, and popular songs of the day. The concert reflected great 
credit upon the Conductor, and was one of the most successful ever 
given by the Union. Miss Maggie Taylor and Mr. John Hall pre- 
sided at the pianoforte and harmonium. 


New Brompton, Kent.—An Evening Concert was given in the 
Public Hall, on Tuesday the 16th ult., which was most successful. An 
Overture, and an improvised selection, by Mr. F. G. Chant, the pianist 
and accompanist, were admirably executed ; and the vocal music was 
well sung by Mr. H. Hoare’s Concert and Glee Party, assisted by Miss 
Cissie Colesworthy. This young vocalist possesses a soprano voice of 
much power and considerable compass. Her songs were enthusiasti- 
cally encored. Mr. Tom Jobling and Mr. W. H. Rowe fully deserved 
the applause they received. 


New York.— Theodore Thomas’s third Symphony Concert at 
Steinway Hall, on the 5th ult., included the following excellent works, 
all of which were well rendered: select movements from Handel, 
J. S. Bach’s Concerto for three pianos, performed by Messrs. R. Hoff- 
man, W. Mason, and F. Dulcken; masonic music by Mozart; Over- 
ture, Coriolan, Beethoven; and Symphony by Brahms, Op. 68. 


NortH MALverN.—The new organ, built by Mr. John Nicholson, 
of Worcester, for Holy Trinity Church, was opened on the 15th ult. by 
Mr. W. Haynes, Organist of the Priory Church, Malvern. There was 
full choral service in the morning, and at 3.30 an Organ Recital was 
given, when an excellent programme of classical music was performed 
before a crowded audience. 


QuEENSTOowN.—On Friday evening, the 4th ult., a Concert was 
given in the large room of the Queen’s Hotel in aid of the local Coal 
Fund, by the members of Rushbrook Choir, assisted by several 
friends. The programme was most attractive. Miss Miloro and Miss 
Power were encored in their songs; Messrs. W. W. Harvey, J. H. 
Scott, W. Wheeler, P. St. J. Murphy, and Captain Dashwood were 
well received in their solos, and Messrs. Harvey, Seymour, Wheeler, 
and Murphy elicited much applause for their rendering of two Orpheus 

lees. Miss Howard and Mr. Waters accompanied, and Mr. R. 

oward conducted in a highly creditable manner. There was a large 
audience, and a good sum was realised for the fund. 


RICHMOND, YORKS.—Mr. James H. Rooks gave his Annual Concert in 
the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday the 14th ult., when the first part of 
Handel’s Messsah, and a miscellaneous selection of Part-songs, Duets, 
&c., were performed. The soloists in the Messiah were Mrs. J. G. 
Croft, Miss Charlesworth, Mr. Priestman, and Mr. C. G. Croft, and in 
the miscellaneous selection Miss Pollock, Miss Horne, Mr. W. Pybus 
Horne, Sir John Lawson, Bart. (violoncello), Herr Moosmair (violin), 
and Mr. J. H. Rooks (piano). The Choruses and Part-songs were very 
effectively given by the Richmond Amareur Choral Union, under the 
direction of its Conductor, Mr. J. H. Rooks. The Choruses “ And He 
shall purify,” “For unto us,” and “ His yoke is easy” were especially 
well sung. 


Stroup.—Special services were held at St. Lawrence’s Church on 
Sunday the 6th ult. The services were fully choral. The music in 
the morning included Jackson’s Te Deum and Jubilate, Tallis’s Re- 
sponses, Kyrie by Elvey, and Sanctus ana “I will call upon the Lord” 
and “Glorious is Thy Name” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The 
sermon was preached by the vicar, the Rev. Dr. Badcock. In the 
evening the music included Jackson’s Cantate and Deus and selec- 
tions from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The Psalms, both morning and 
evening, were chanted to Elvey’s pointing, and selections from the 
Twelfth Mass were played as voluntaries. The choir (which is a 
voluntary one) was highly efficient; and Mr. Chew, the Organist and 
Choirmaster, played in a masterly manner. 


THRAPSTONE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The members of the Choral 
Society gave a successful performance of Handel’s Messiah on Wed- 
nesday the 16th ult. in the Corn Exchange, under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. B. Manders, Organist and Choirmaster of the Parish 
Church, and St. Peter’s College, Peterborough. The Choruses were sung 
with great precision and care. Miss Marion Williams, of the Royal 
Academy of Music, sang the soprano solos, and her rendering of 
“Rejoice greatly,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth” deserves 
the greatest praise. The contralto solos were excellently sung by 
Mrs. Stott, of Peterborough. ‘The tenor and bass solos were most ably 
rendered by Messrs. Jones and Swift, of Peterborough Cathedral Choir. 
Mr. Manders, the Conductor of the Society, is to be congratulated on 
the successful result of his efforts. 


TowcEsTER.—A complimentary Benefit Concertto Mr. Simmonds 
took place at the Town Hall on Tuesday the 8th ult., when a highly 
attractive programme was given. Madame Cross Lavers wasvery suc- 
cessful in “ Let the bright seraphim ” (which, in the absence of a band, 
was accompanied by Miss C. Bailey on the pianoforteand Mr. Simmonds 
on the harmonium}; Miss Kermar (her first appearance at Towcester) 
by her brilliant singing at once established herself in the good opinion 
of her hearers; and Mr. Hilton, bancmaster 3rd N.R.V., gave his 
clarionet solo with much effect, and was deservedly applauded. Mr. 
Simmonds is to be congratulated on his audience, amongst which were 
most of the leading families of the town ard neighbourhood where he 
has been a resident for the past twenty years. 
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Utverston.—A recently formed Choral Society, under the able 
conductorship of Mr. E. Brown, Organist of St.’James’s, Barrow-in- 
Furness (with the Rev. F. McNally, L.Mus., as honorary 
secretary), was inaugurated by a concert on December 28, when 
there was a very crowdedroom. Romberg’s Lay of the Beli and a 
miscellaneous selection were very creditably gone through by the 
members of the Society. The professional vocalists engaged were 
Madame Grayston, Messrs. Verney Binns and Rickard. 


WatnFLeet.—On Tuesday the 15th ult. the Spilsby and Wainfleet 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Keller, gave its seventh 
Concert, before a crowded audience. The programme, consisting of 
orchestral music, Part-songs, Duets, Songs, &c. was selected from the 
works of Mozart, H. Smart, G. A. Macfarren, Cowen, Pinsuti, 
Danby, Braga, &c., and gave general satisfaction. Mr. T.L. Selby, 
violoncellist, of Nottingham, and Mr. G. H. Gregory, Mus. Bac.,,Oxon., 
and Organist of the Parish Church, Boston, contributed greatly to the 
success of the concert. 


Wanpswortu.—The first Evening Concert of the Glee Union was 
given on the 14th ult. at the St. Michael’s Mission Room, Bolingbroke 
Grove, Wandsworth Common. The programme was well arranged, 
and contained several well-known Glees, which were creditably sung 
by the choir. Miss Bessie Spear and Mr. Roberts made a favourable 
impression in their songs. Messrs. Charles Small, Strong, Hennings, 
and Linnington were also highly effective in their rendering of several 
old English Glees, &c. Miss Rosa Henman accompanied and played 
some pianoforte solos. The concert was under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Chappell, Conductor of the Society. The proceeds will be 
given to the St. Michael’s Mission Fund. 


Watrorp.—A Concert in aid of the funds of the London Orphan 
Asylum was given in the Town Hall, under the direction of Sir Julius 
Benedict, on December 31. The artists were Miss Annie Sinclair, 
Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. Faulkner Leigh, Signor Vergara, Mr. 
Wharton, and Mr. Burnham Horner. The hall was crowded, and the 
proceeds added to the funds of the Asylum amounted to £75. 


WImMBLepDon.—Mr. Gerard Henry gave his third Annual Concert on 
Monday the 7th ult., assisted by Miss Marion Williams, R.A.M., Miss 
Martha Harries, R.A.M., Miss Green, Mr. Walter Wadmore, Mr. T. 
E, Gatehouse (violin), Mr. Stephen Jarvis and Mr. W. D. Sumner 
(solo pianists and Conductors). Miss Williams gave an excellent ren- 
dering of ‘‘ Gelert’s Grave,” as did Miss Harries of ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” 
each being redemanded. Mr. Gatehouse was very successful in his 
solos, which were highly appreciated. The bénéficiaire, Mr. Gerard 
Henry, was well received in his selections, notably in a new baritone 
song composed for him by Mr. Stephen Jarvis, entitled “Country, 
Home, and King,” which had to be repeated. The concert was a 
complete success. 


Woxincuam.—Mr. T. S. Brown’s Annual Concert took place at the 
Town Hall on Monday evening, the 14th ult. The vocalists were Miss 
Annie Sinclair, Miss Emily Brown, Mr. G. Packer, Mr. T. Hunt, Mr. 
A. Marriott, and Mr. B. Ramsbottom; violinists, Mr. J. S. Liddle and 
Master H. W. Hunt; accompanists, Messrs. J. S. Liddle, A. Marriott, 
and R. M. Brown. Miss Sinclair was enthusiastically recalled after 
each of her songs. Miss Brown gained an encore for ** What we have 
loved, we love for ever” (Pinsuti), and Mr. Ramsbottom for “ Youth 
and age ” (Adams). The Part-music was admirably rendered and 
warmly applauded. Mr. Liddle fully sustained his reputation as an 
excellent performer on both violin and pianoforte, and his pupil, 
Master Hunt, acquitted himself well. The instrumental part of the 
programme included compositions by Handel, Rubinstein, Bach, and 
Spohr. 


WoLvERHAMPTON.—The members of the Festival Choral Society 
gave a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah on December 28 in the 
Agricultural Hall. Mr. Stockley conducted. The artists were Miss 
Mary Davies (Parepa-Rosa Gold Medalist, R.A.M.), Madame Alice 
Barnett, Mr. J. H. Kearton, and Mr. J. L. Wadmore. The whole of 
the Solos, Recitatives, and Airs were admirably rendered. Miss 
Davies was highly effective in the Air, “Hear ye, Israel.” The 
Choruses were throughout marked by the greatest precision. 


WoORCESTERSHIRE.—On New Year’s Day a supper was given to 
the three choirs of the Parish Church, St. Gabriel’s Church, and the 
Rhydd Court Chapel, Harley Castle (numbering about fifty), at the 
Rhydd Court, by Sir Edmund and Lady Lechmere. After supper, the 
esteemed Organist and Choirmaster of the Rhydd Court Chapel and 
St. Gabriel's, in responding to Sir Edmund’s eulogistic remarks on the 
Organist’s talent and care, and the consequent successful state of the 
choirs, proceeded on their behalf to offer for the acceptance of the 
Rev. T. W. Wood, Chaplain at Rhydd Court, a handsome barometer 
and hall clock, a set of serviette rings, and an illuminated address 
{admirably and chastely executed by Mr. W. Elzy, of Great Malvern), 
as an acknowledgment of his interest on their behalf during the 
past five years. The Rev. . Wood, in thanking them for such 
an unexpected gift, said he could not speak too highly of Mr. Boving- 
ton, and the successful efforts he had made to bring the choirs into 
their present efficient state. The proceedings during the evening 
were eee with some excellent singing by various members of 
the choirs. 


Orcan ApporiInTMENTS.—Mr. George H. Cox, Organist and Choir- 
master to the Parish Church, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton.—. 
Mr. William Charles Hall, Organist and Choirmaster to St. John’s 
Church, The Green, Southall, W.——Mr. William Masefield, jun , to 
the English Presbyterian Church, New John Street, West Birmingham. 
—Miss M. L. Clarke, to the Church of St. John the Baptist, East 
Harborne.—Mr. Alfred E. Ford, to St. Jude’s, Gray’s Inn Road. —— 
Mr. Frederick Lliffe, Mus. Bac., Oxon., Organist and Choirmaster to 
St. Barnabas’ Church, Oxford.——Mr. W. E. Stevenson, Organist and 
Choirmaster to St. James’s Church, Croydon.——NMr. George Pearce, 
Organist and Choirmaster to St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth. 

Cuorr APPOINTMENTS.— Mr, Robert Scarlett, Choirmaster to St. 
Botolph, Aldgate.-——Mr. F. A. Bridge, Choirmaster to St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO, 
ACH.—“ God goeth up with shouting.” A 


Sacred Cantata. Composed by Joun SEBASTIAN Bacu. The 
Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged by Robert Franz. The English 
words translated from the German and adapted by the Rev. W. H. 
Mivman, M.A, 8vo, Is. 


ANDEL.—‘* The Triumph of Time and Truth.” 


An Oratorio. Edited, and the pianoforte accompaniment revised 
from that of the German Handel Society, by EBENEZER Prout, M.A, 
8vo, paper covers, 38.; paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


EYERBEER.—* L’Etoiledu Nord.” An Opera in 


Three Acts. Edited, and the Pianoforte accompaniment revised, 
by BERTHOLD Tours; the English version by Henry F. Cuoruey, 
Paper covers, 5s.; scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Cheap 


ATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. 
edition. Foolscap 4to, paper covers, Is. 

ADSBY, HENRY.—Supplemental Book of Ex. 
ercises for the use of those learning to sing at sight. 8vo, 1s. 
EAP, DR.C. SWINNERTON.—“ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel.” (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 183.) 6d, 

AGE, ARTHUR, ‘Blessed are they that dwell 
in Thy house.” (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 182.) 3d. 

GTAINER, DR. J.—Sing a song of praise. (No- 

vello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 135.) 3d. 


ENNETT, SIR W. STERNDALE.—Wake with 
= an ‘eo Chorus (“May Queen”), (Novello’s Octavo Choruses, 


ARKWORTH, REV. S. M.—A Church of Eng- 


land Hymn. The words bythe Rev.Goprrey THRING. 8vo, 2d. 


OBERTS, J. T. Veni Creator. 8vo, 2d. 


ARTHOLOMEW, MRS. MOUNSEY.—* Re- 
grets.” A Canzonet. Words by Mrs. Newa.t. 1s. 6d. 


BULWER, JOHN, M.A. ‘Call the ewes to the 


knowes.” Duet. The words adapted from RoBEertT Burns. 2s. 


AN EYKEN, G. J.—Galop for the Pianoforte. 
Is. 


—— Two Polka-Mazurkas forthe Pianoforte. 1s. 3d. 
—— Six Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 1s. 
AKELEY, H. S.—National Melodies (Scottish). 


Arranged for Male Choruses. Part I., ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” “ Pibroch 
of Donuil Dhu,” “Duncan Gray.” 2s.; each part, Is. 


USICAL TIMES. Cases for Binding Vol. 
XVIII. rs. 6d. 








OBITUARY. 


On December 31, 1877, at Milan, ALBERTO MAzzucaTo, in his 65th 


year. 

On the 2nd ult., at the Oratory, Birmingham, the Rev. Epwarp 
CASWALL, aged 63. 

On the 3rd ult., aged gt years, Marra, widow of the late W1LLIasr 
GROSSE. 

On the 3rd ult., ALFRED Stone, of Bristol, aged 37. 








MR. CHARLES FRY 


Recites the Lyrics in Athalie, Antigone, &c. 1, Berners Street, W. 


MR. HENRY BAILEY (Tenor), 
Pupil of T. A. Wallworth, Esq., R.A.M. Terms for Oratorios, Con- 
certs, &c., address, 12, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 


(CSE RAL TS WANTED for St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, E.C. Duties light. Stipend, £10. Address, the Organist. 














LL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET.—There 

is a VACANCY in the Choir of this church for an ALTO. 

Good reader indispensable. Duties, two services on Sundays and the 

Great Festivals, and a weekly rehearsal. Salary, £25; 10s. 6d. allowed 

for each extra day’s services. Apply to Mr. W.S. Hoyte, 68, Boundary 
Road, St. John’s Wood. 


ENOR WANTED at Curzon (Episcopal) Chapel, 

Mayfair. Apply to the Organist after either of the services, or 

on Friday evening, 7.30 p.m. Plain service. One practice weekly. 
Stipend, £12 per annum. 


BAss WANTED, for Church near City. Must 

be able to sing usual Cathedral service. £13 per annum. Also 
TENOR (Cantoris). £10 per annum. Travelling expenses allowed. 
Letters to J. Robinson, 144, Rodney Street, London, N: 











LTOS, TENORS, and BASSES (Volunteers) 

are REQUIRED for the Choir of St. Andrew’s, Tavistock 

Place, W.C. Gentlemen possessing good voices and musical ability 

will find this a good opportunity of gaining experience, as the music 

will be of the highest class. Apply to Mr. Stedman, Musical Agency, 
12, Berners Street, W. 
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ORGANS T WANTED, experienced “and fully | 
competent to train a Church Choir. Salary, £50. Three ser- 
-vices on Sunday and one on Wednesday night, and occasionally at other 
times. His duties willcommence on March 10, Address, The Vicar, 
Wirksworth, near Derby. 


 § generated and CHOIRMASTER, with large 
‘ experience, is resigning important town appointment, and wishes 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in London, 
Agency, 12, Berners Street, W. 


M®:; C. WARWICK JORDAN, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 

Fell. Coll. Org., &c., Organist of St. Stephen's, Lewisham, has 
a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Fine organ, 3 manuals, 
so stops. Daily services and other advantages. Address, 8, Heath 
“Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


HURCH and CHAMBER ORGANS for SALE 
New and Second-hand, by Gray and Davison, Walker, Holdich, 
Buckwell, Bales, Carder, &c. All First-class Instruments. For par- 
ticulars apply, E. Carder, East London Organ Works, 9, Burdett 
Road, Mile End, London, E. 


Just published. Post-free, 2s. each, net. 


C= es SONGS by EMINENT COM- 





Apply to Mr. Stedman, Musical 











POSER 
THE COLLEEN BAWN .... = ae te ... J. L. Hatton. 
OH! FAIR ROSE W. T. Wrighton. 
THE SECRET WHICH HATH WINGS W. H. Cummings. 
THE GAUNTLET ... a . J. Stark. 
MY SWEETHEART wed Ditto. 
A SEA SONG. / ... Ditto. 
London: H. Ww. WICKENS, 16, ‘Monkwell Street, E.c.; ; and 


B. WILLIAMS, Paternoster Row. 





NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION 
OF WORKS BY 
NIELS W. GADE. 


s. d. 
COMALA one mn oe $a a tee oe 2-0 
THE CRUSADERS ... so ai pe ia 20 
ZION I 6 
THE ERL- KING’ Ss DAUGHTER r 6 
SPRING’S MESSAGE o 8 


London: NovELto, Ew ER pe Co. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY LISZT. 


ROSE, SOFTLY BLOOMING 
ROMANCE 
By L. SPOHR. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
FRANZ LISZT. 


Price Three Shillings. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 








Just published. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 


WAGNER’S 


OPERA 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


Paper covers, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


THE ORGANIST’S COMPANION, 
A COLLECTION OF VOLUNTARIES, 
Selected and arranged by 


SIR JOHN GOSS, 


“Composer to Her Majesty’ 's Chapels Royal, and Organist (Retired) of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


In Four Volumes, cloth, 5s. each; or 24 Numbers, 1s. each, 
NoveEt_o, Ewer and Co. 





London: 


VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN 
‘Arranged from the works of Eminent Composers by 
SIR JOHN GOSS. 
Cloth, 3s. 
London: NovELto, Ewer and Co, 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING FEBRUARY. 


The Passion of Christ 


HANDEL. 


EDITED, AND THE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT REVISED FROM THE E 
GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY’S EDITION, BY 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY 
THE REV. J. TROUTBECK. 
PAPER COVERS 
PAPER BOARDS 


CLOTH, GILT EDGES 
London: Nove.tio, Ewer per Co. 


nAwwe 
ono 





No. 6 of NovELto, com and Co.’s Music Priues, ‘edited by 
Dr. STAINER. 


SPEECH IN SONG 


BEING THE 


SINGER’S PRONOUNCING PRIMER 


OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES FOR WHICH 
VOCAL MUSIC IS USUALLY COMPOSED 
BY 


ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, 


Author of en English Prowunciatica,” Translator of Professor 
elmholtz’s work “ On the Sensations of Tone.” 


Price Two Shillings; in paper boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
TRUTH AND EASE IN MUSIC. NO MORE SHARP OR FLAT 
KEYS FOR INSTRUMENTALIST OR VOCALIST. 

Just published, price Sixpence, with illustrations, a new edition of 
‘THe SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
NOTATION. 

By WILLIAM A. B. LUNN. 

“Its completeness and simplicity, when once understood, should 


recommend it to universal adoption.”—Blackburn Standard. 
London: E. W ALLEN, rr, Ave Maria Lane. 


ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS.—The only complete 

Edition, containing 79 Songs. Edited and in part Translated 

by NATALIA MACFARREN. In One Volume, folio, handsomely bound, 

21s. Also 8vo, paper boards (English and German Words), 4s.; hand- 
somely bound, 6s. 

London: 


ORGAN MUSIC 


BY THE LATE 


DR. S. S. WESLEY. 








Nove to, Ewer and Co. 





Andante in G. ts. 6d. 

Organ Pieces. Set 1. 4s. 
Organ Pieces. Set 2. 2s. 6d. 
Introduction and Fugue. ts. 6d. 


The National Anthem (new edition), with Variations, for 
the Organ. 2s. 
A Studio for the Organ, exemplified in a series of exer- 
cises in the strict and free style. 2s. 6d. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 








THE GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE OF MUSIC 


SIR JOHN "HAWKINS. 
In Two Volumes, Super-royal Octavo, cloth, 21s. 


Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits, 16s. 
Printed from the Original Plates. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. |  NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS. MUSIC PRIMERS 


Since the reduction in the price of music in 1849, by Mr. | 
J. A. NovELLo, Choral Societies have so rapidly grown up | 
and developed that works requiring full orchestral accom- | 
paniments are now, rather as a rule than an exception, | DR. STAINER. 
included in their public performances. Hitherto, however, 
the price of band parts has been so high that, instead of| In issuing this series of Music Primers the Editor sees 
purchasing, it has been the custom to hire them whenever with pleasure the realisation of a desire he has long felt, 
a composition demanding such aid has been given. In | to place in the hands of teachers and students of music a 
order to obviate the necessity of this, Messrs. NovELLo, | set of educational works of a high standard at a price so 
Ewer and Co. have decided that in future all Orchestral | low as to render them attainable by all. 
Parts shall be marked at the uniform rate of Sixpence per | The growing interest in music generally, and rapid 
Sheet, thus enabling Institutions to form a permanent | spread of its study, so very evident in this country, render 
library for the orchestra, as well as for the choir, at a/| it of the utmost importance that the student’s first steps in 
small additional outlay. | every branch should be directed with skill and based on 
| sound principles. The Editor has kept this object steadily 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION in view, and he believes that each one of these Primers 


OF THE | . . . Nap * 
i will prove to be as carefully constructed in detail as it is 
Orator 10S, Cantatas, Masses, KC., | comprehensive in design. 

IN PAPER BOARDS. Such a result would have been impossible but for the 

Nas : , | hearty support and sympathy of those authors, men of 

The Works comprised in the above-mentioned Series are | known ability in their special branches of art, who have 

now issued in paper boards, with cloth backs and gilt | embodied the results of their long and valuable experience 
lettering, the price in each case being Sixpence above that | ;, their respective contributions. 

of the edition th paper covers, While gratefully acknowledging the kindness of these 


EDITED BY 

















=? 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH a Li : 6 | gentlemen, the Editor cannot but express a hope that the 
5 JUDAS MACCABEUS 2 6/| Primers may prove as useful to the public, and as bene- 
a ISRAEL IN EGYPT 2 6) ficial to art, as both authors and publishers have endea- 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH oe oe 3 6|voured to make them. 
ss ST. PAUL 2 36 — ne 
HAYDN’S CREATION 2.6 NOW READY. 
oanard ae tal aires 3 6) ;, THE PIANOFORTE (Price 2s.) . E. Paver. 
GOUNOD’S MESSE SOLENNELLE .... 1 6| 2 THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
&e. &e. &e. (Price Is.) - - - W. H. CummMInGs. 
Nearly all the works published in this edition may now be| 3. THE ORGAN (Price 2s.) - - Dr. STAINER. 
had tn the above form. 6. SPEECH IN SONG (Singer's Pronouncing 
NOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION. FOCI) ERE Bip) 9 <=: Re te RES, PR 
8. HARMONY (Price 2s.) - - Dr. STAINER. 
THE CHORUSES 16. ELEMENTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
IN MUSIC (Price ts.) - - E. Paver. 


OF THE 


IN PREPARATION. 


Deatorins tains | wai So 














In Vocal Score, without Accompaniment, especially 5. SINGING - : 4 * A. RANDEGGER. 
for the use of 7, MUSICAL FORMS - -_ -_ E. Paver. 
CHORAL SOCIETIES. g. COUNTERPOINT - -~ - Dr. Brivce. 
até 10. FUGUE - - - - - JAMEs Hiaas. 
BACH’S PASSION (St. MatrHEw) ro |11. SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MUSIC 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH “s o 8 (Ready on February 15) = - Dr. STONE. 
. JUDAS MACCABZUS o 8 |12. HISTORY OF MUSIC - - E. PAUER. 
” SAMSON + o 8 |13. CHURCH CHOIR TRAINING 
en HERCULES z oO Rev. J. TRouTBECK. 
HAYDN’S CREATION o 8 |14. PLAIN-SSONG - -_ - Rev. T. HELMoRE. 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 1 6 |15, INSTRUMENTATION - -_ E. Prout. 
Ms vit lalelyed PRAISE - )7- Wau es ak BERTHOLD Tours. 
BENNETT’S MAY QUEEN eR ge: (To be continued.) 
(To be continued.) | 
ALL THE ABOVE WORKS MAY BE HAD IN PAPER BOARDS, | ANY OF THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD, STRONGLY BOUND IN 


PRICE 6D. EACH EXTRA. 


BOARDS, PRICE 6D. EACH BEXTRA. 


LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S RICORDI'S 


Albums of Dance Music 


HE ever-increasing sale of these Albums in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and America 
is the best evidence that the judicious selection of 
the Dances in them is thoroughly appreciated. Many 
publications of the kind contain a large proportion of 
music which has been found to be unsuccessful in 
the ordinary form ; the music in AsHpown & Parry’s 
Albums, on the contrary, is the best of its kind, and 
every piece has in its original form attained great 
popularity ; in this respect they are unique, and form 
a permanent, attractive, and varied selection of ex- 
cellent Dance Music in a portable and convenient 
form at an extremely low price. 








FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
VALSE Cornflower ... pm C. Coote, jun. 
QUADRILLE Dolly Varden ote eee wow, _, one Magriott. 
GaLoP The Outpost C. Godfrey. 
PoLKA- MAzurKA Trebelli tea ae H. Roubier. 
LANCERS ... Punchand Judy ... «. H. S. Roberts. 
ScHOTTISCHE The Atherstone J. C. Van Maanen. 
QUADRILLE Caledonians ... ae . Marriott. 
VALSE Princess Louise C. Godfrey. 
POLKA Early in the morning .. C. Coote. 
CounTRY Dance. Sir Roger de Coverley Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Free by post for thirtecn stamps. 





SECOND ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 


VALSE L’Innocence ... 4 C. Coote, jun. 
QUADRILLE Punch and Judy... H. S. Roberts. 
GaALop Fun of the ball .. Marriott. 
PoLKA-MAZURKA Mignonette ... C. Godfrey. 
LANCERS ... -. Ye merrie old times F. Godfrey. 
ScHOTTISCHE Kettledrum ... C. Godfrey. 
QuaDRILLE Caledonians (with the figures)... - R. Coote. 
VALSE An der Themse Strand Kéler Béla. 
PoLka Butterfly’s Ball C. Coote, jun. 
Country Dance. Speed the Plough ... Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Free by post for thirteen stamps. 





THIRD ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
VALSE... Pauline we = = «. C. Coote, jun. 
QUADRILLE Chilpéric ... ape .. Marriott. 
GaLop After Dark Montgomery. 
PoLKa Blush Rose ... C. Godfrey. 
LANCERS ... Princess Louise i C. Godfrey. 
ScHOTTISCHE Jenny Bell .. H.C. Swatton. 
QUADRILLE England and Wales .. Marriott. 
VALSE Kathleen Mavourneen Montgomery. 
GaLop Wind up C. Godfrey. 
Country Dance Off she goes ... Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Free by post for thirteen stamps. 


London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 


AND TO BE HAD OF EVERY MUSICSELLER IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
IRELAND, THE COLONIES, AND INDIA. 








DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 
LONDON, W. 





ISTS of VOCAL, PIANOFORTE, 
MUSIC of every description Gratis and Post-free. 


All Sheet-Music at Half-price. 
SAMPLE COPIES to the TRADE on the usual terms. 


ALL WORKS PRODUCED IN ITALY, &c. 
without extra charge. 

















or INSTRUMENTAL 


promptly procured 








NEWEST SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. - gs. a. 
EYES SO BLUE. Words by J. H. Davigs, B.A. oi 4 0 
“ This is one of the most fascinating little vocal pieces we have 
yet seen from the pen of this composer, and if it do not at once 
achieve popularity there can be no room for compositions of 
grace, refinement, and musical feeling.”—Musical Times, Nov. 
1877. 
os PRETTY PRIMROSE. —_— and Italian 
words... 40 
DONNA GENTIL. Italian and English words ws 4 0 
NEWEST SONGS BY Pp. Ra irid 
TI RAPIREI. Italian and English words.. “° 3 6 
M’ AMASTI MAI ditto ditto 3 0 
T’ AMO ANCORA ditto ditto 3 0 
SACRED MUSIC. 
STABAT MATER. Pergolesi, for Two Voices ... net I Oo 
TO CHORAL pieaaneachsbiveces 
MISERERE. Basily, for s.c.T.B. ... & a a 
MISERERE. Zingarelli ditto Io 
BOW THINE EAR, O LORD. Anthem ton sund at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, November 8, 1877), pissing?) Leesa ES Re- 
quiem ” by J. R. Murray ae Io 
RICORDI’S GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own 
publications, 5s. net. 
NEW SONGS 
PUBLISHED BY 
NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
JOSEPH BARNBY. 

ELIZABETH’S SONG . woo 48. 
WHEN I VIEW THE MOTHER HOLDING . S. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 

SOLITUDE.. “ ies “ud «ad od ti we 4S. 
A NAME IN THE SAND ae Re ede dee woe 4Se 
WILLEM COENEN. 

THE ROSE ee: : bad Oe a RAIA aad Gere 2B 
YES .. pe ade don ay * 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 

IN OUR BOAT ese ove Pa % 
FLORENCE A. MARSHALL. 

SWEET AND LOV ...... oe 4s. 
I ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE 4s. 
A NEW YEAR’S BURDEN . 4s. 
Cc. VILLIERS STANFORD. 

SWEET SPRINGTIME 3s 
BLUE WINGS 3s. 
DAY IS DYING 3s. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND co. 
Just published. 


HUSARENRITT 


FOR PIANOFORTE, 
FRITZ SPINDLER. 


Op. 140. 
Easy ARRANGEMENT BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Solo, 4s.; Duet, 4s. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION) CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 
OF 
TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c., NEW PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, &c., 
FOR BY 
eee eS R. L. DE PEARSALL. 
No. 1. The coralled caves xt 3 voices, Henry Smart “4d. | a0: COLLEGIATE SERIES. 
gic iii 68. Part-Song ... «A lad and lassie. S.A.T.Be se ose ee oe + ad. 
2. Heaven Ma 53 do. do. 4d. 70. Fart-Song ro at ee love, & day 3 must away see: : pest ipa ae 
4. Madriga eee one eno ing Cole see er ere (: A 
3- Hope and memory .. do. do. 4d. 54. Madrigal = ore bonnie lees, 8 she smileth ... 0... sss 
‘: i i 7. Glee eee eee «eeGlorious Apollo.. . 2d. 
5. Pasa on the do. do. 3d. | 73. Part-Song ... ...Was there not a look of fondness ad. 
gicrecebee suk LK: z Potten | ove Ring Chovles” ove eee ove 3d. 
5: rete _— +6 v} do. do. 4d. 72. Part-Song a SIMy mother loves aan 546 
& hes Ke 69. Pa oes. . «Spring brings flow’rets fair ... ... ‘ 
6. The birdatsea .. do. do. 4d. | 71. Part-So ~-7Twas a trumpet's pealing sound... 3d. 
h 52. Ballad 5 ely -Who kill’d Cock Robin? . 8th Edition 3d. 
7. The wood-nymphs .. do. do. 3d. ae a (Pate, ivsivates, 3.) « ; 
’ 50. Part-Song ... ...Btave Lord Willoughby... ... a 
8. The fay ier ed do. do. 4d. 25. Madrigal” eve «Here onthe waters... .2 os oa “4 a 
9. Evening ae ne do. do. 2d. | 53. Part-Song ... ...Her eyes the glow- worm 3rd yy gd. 
4. Student’s Song ...The Three Friends, s.a.T.B.... 4th 4 3d. 
ro. The water-nymphs .. do. do 4d.} 5. Student's Song ... is T.T.BB.... 4th ss 3d. 
rr. Where are the angels do. J. L. Hatton 3d. | 6. Madrigal “Down by a river straying and » = 4 
i" 61. Madrigal -Hie away! o’er bank and brae. 2nd, 4d. 
12. Youth, joy, and hope do. do. 4d. | 58. Glee een “Geue limpid stream. A.T.B.B. oii als 3d. 
51. Student’s Song ...Gaudeamusigitur .. .. t ition d. 
13. ne ae a do. Schubert 3d. 74 a i -Springs she bs y doincre oe ii tila 8 a 
14. = 3. Part-Song ... ...My enemies, they doincrease ... .. «.» 3d. 
4 h — ae = " } 4 voices do. 4d. | 62. Part-Song ... ...’Tisraining! ... co cee cee cee, $A 
er re 59. Part-Song ... ...The poacher’s song . pi 3d, 
15. God in nature ig do. do. 4d. | 56. Market Chorus ...The Villagers (with Pianoforte, Flute, or 
: . Violin Accompaniment), Chorus of a —- 4d. 
16. Serenade 4 voices, with solo do. 6d. Women, Swiss Jodel, &c.. 
75. Part-Song ... ...Young amie loved me well.” "Ss. AT. BL 3d. 
7. bee Aa the Lord . 3 voices do. 3d. 76. Part-Song ... ...How — were my days. S.A.T.B. «+ 3d. 
mignty .. 77. Part-Song ... Up there upon that mountain. s.A.T.B. 3d. 
18. O clap your hands. Psalm 47 do.E. H. Thorne 6d. | 7° Part-Song ... ...My heart is full of bitter woe. s.A.T.B. 3d. 
19. Osineto God (Noal) {3 Voices with | Gy Gounod 6d. DR. S. S. WESLEY. 
9 8 ( ) { soli S. & A. j ounod 6d 3. Part-Song sae The Mermaid. aa: .T.B.. i 3rd Edition 4. 
: . Part-Song . rising from the deep. S.AcT.B, 20 4d. 
20. Lord, how long ee 3 Crew Brahms 4d. 2. Chorus ng The praise of music (Double pag! pe 4d. 
21. Summer eve .. -- 4voices J. L. Hatton 3d, | 18. Anthem O how amiable!... ... ... «. 3rd Edition 4d. 
Hail h hild 19. Anthem Wherewithal shall a young man and ,, 4d. 
22. Fail to thee, child | of : 4o. Anthem ... ...The Lord is my Shepherd .. 2nd 5 ad. 
the earth (‘* Bride} 3 voices Henry Smart 2d.| 14. Anthem... _ ...Let us now praise famous men. 4th ,, 4d. 
of Dunkerron”’) 
‘ BERTHOLD TOURS. 
“ 29 
23. Ave Maria (“‘Loreley’’) do. Mendelssohn 2d. 8. Part-Song ... ...Swift the shades of eve .... gd. 
24. Jesus, heavenly Mas- h 12. Part-Song ... “nee wind pn pa 3d. 
ter (“Calvary”) .. } ee Spohr 2d. | 10. Part-Song ... ...The eagle... tle As QE 3d. 
pou 42. Anthem ..._...O praise the OGASS CANES ck see B DUABS 3d. 
25. SpinningChorus(“Fly- ¢ S. and A. 43. Anthem WL waited patiently 0. oc. ase ose one wee Bde 
ing Dutchman”) - with S.solo } Wagner 34. DULCIANA. 
26. Say, where is He born A 
(“Christus”) 3 voices Mendelssohn 2d. | 13. National Anthem, God save the Queen... ... 20th Edition 2d. 
(With Organ Accompaniment, Full Score, 2s. 6d.) 
a7: Hearts feel that Mou 7. Part-Song ... ...Auld lang syne (Organ Acc.). 26th Edition 3d. 
thee (“Athalie”) do. do. 2d. | 27. National ...Rule, Britannia (Organ Accompaniment)... 2d. 
sin: Sehidiadnink Gncthelianal " ‘ ‘ie 2 mie - 48. Chorus one ‘Christmas (Piano and Organ Accomp.) ad. 
. We etothis place 4 voices Sir H. Bishop 2d. 
2g. I waited for the Lord SCHUMANN. 
“ Lob ” 3 voices Mendelssohn 3d. | 26. Soloand Chorus...Sleep on, in visions _... th » ot 
(“‘ Lobgesang”’) 
11. Solo and Chorus... Vesture pure and scatheless gtd 4 3d. 
30. Ave Maria .. do. Marchetti 3d. | 29. Trio(s.s.a.)... «Magna peccatrix sere ase see ove 3d. 
31. The shades of night 30. Trio(s.s.a.) _... The midnight hags ... ie: abs ape.’ soa 
are flying .. ota . do. Spohr 4d. J. P. KNIGHT. 
2. Yet once again (‘* Th ; i on Seat oon iti 
3 Magic Flite m z do. Mozart ad) 1. Madrigal Canst thou say me nay? 3rd Edition 3d. 
33. The Fisher Wife’s J. L. ROECKEL. 
Song do. J.L. Hatton 3d.} 34. Part-Song ... ...The old grey oak. S.A.T.B. .1. we eee ore 3d 
34. With a 1 h 35. Part-Song ... ...The stars are with the voyager. S.A.T.B.... 3d. 
. With a laugh as we 
go round (“ siete: do. SirW.S.Bennett 4d. G. B. ARNOLD, MUS. DOC. 
Queen”’) .. 28, Madrigal ...My dainty Chloris. S.A.T.Bo 00 6. se ee 30 
In th J 
35- In the wood . do. Dr. F. Hiller 34. 
36. Peace.. - 2 do. do 3d C. E. HEY. 
2 +133. Part-Song ... ...Howdearto me. S.A.T.B. .1. see eee cow Ode 
37- Bells in May.. 5's do. do. 3d. 79. wees-Séng et ool oc. ek SA dip dys : 3d. 
: 0. Part-Song .. The water rushing. S.A.T.B.... 3d. 
38. When does a maiden do. do. 3d. | 8. Part-Song ..The water rushing. 1.T.B.B. 3d. 
39. Hours of rest ay do. do. 3d og ab ne “* day is hag ye S.A.T.B. eg, toi eee 3d. 
r . Part-Son. ’Tis sweet in the green spri' S.A.T.B. «. 3d. 
40. The Secret .. es do. do. 3d. By, Dart-Bene ...The minstrel boy” S.A. “ye ne we ase 3d. 
1. Call to the mountains i 
be ” do. 3d. ERNEST LINDE. 
42. The Wanderer’sN ight 
Song do. do. 2d.| 9. Where the lordly stag. Solo and Chorus 3d. 
London: NovEtio, Ewer and Co. London: WEEKEs and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
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ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS 


Edited, Corrected according to the Original Sccres, and 


Translated into English, by 
NATALIA MACFARREN and BERTHOLD Tours. 


Price 2s. 6d. each; or in scarlet cloth, 4s. 





NOW READY. 


BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO 
(With German and English words). 


AUBER’S FRA DIAVOLO 
(With French and English words). 
MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI 
(With Italian and English words). 
BELLINI’S NORMA 
(With Italian and English words). 
VERDI'S IL TROVATORE 
(With Italian and English words). 
DONIZETTI’S LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
(With Italian and English words). 


WEBER’S OBERON 


With the English words by J. R. PLANcue, and Italian words 
sung at Her Majesty’s Opera. 


ROSSINI’S IL BARBIERE 
(With Italian and English words). 
DONIZETTI’S LUCREZIA BORGIA 
(With Italian and English words). 
MOZART’S NOZZE DI FIGARO 
(With Italian and English words). 
VERDI’S RIGOLETTO 
(With Italian and English words). 
BELLINI’S LA SONNAMBULA 
(With Italian and English words). 


WEBER’S DER FREISCHUTZ 
(With German and English words). 
WAGNER’S TANNHAUSER 
(With German and English words). Price 3s. 6d.; bound, 5s. 
AUBER’S MASANIELLO 
(With French and English words). Price 3s. 6d.; bound, 5s. 
BELLINI’S I PURITANI 
(With Italian and English words). 


WAGNER’S LOHENGRIN 
(With German and English words). Price 3s. 6d.; bound, 5s. 


mONASES TE S LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO 


With Italian and English words). 
ROSSINI’ S GUILLAUME TELL 
(With French and English words). Price 5s.; bound, 7s. 6d. 
MOZART’S DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 
(With German and English words). 
VERDI'S LA TRAVIATA 
(With Italian and English words). 
FLOTOW’S MARTHA 
(With German and English words). 
VERDI’S ERNANI 
(With Italian and English words). 
MOZART’S IL SERAGLIO 
(With German and English words). 
GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
(With French and English words). 
GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN AULIS 
(With French and English words). Price 3s.; bound, 5s. 
WAGNER’S FLYING DUTCHMAN 


(German and English words). Price 3s. 6d.; bound, 5s. 


MEYERBEER’S L’ETOILE DU NORD 
(French and English words). Price 5s.; bound, 7s. 6d. 





IN THE PRESS. 


CHERUBINI’S WATER-CARRIER 
(French and English words). 


(To be continued.) 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO, 





REDUCED PRICES. 


SIR HENRY R. BISHOP’S 


GLEES, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c. 


In Vocal Score, with an accompaniment for the Pianoforte, octavo, in 


THREE VOLUMES, CLOTH, 2s. 6d. each, 
Or in 66 numbers, as follows :— 


CONTENTS OF VoL. I. 





No. Key. 
1. Blow, gentle gales... ... .A S.A,T.T.Bo coe 13d 
2. Chough and crow ... ... ...F S.S.A.T.B. een cee cco 205 
3. O, by rivers 2. we see oe «-S.S.A.T.B. . owe 19d. 
4 Now tramp... .wE .S/A-T.B. and Solos... ... 2d. 
5. When the wind blows . F mt say dies.,c00, gaa 
6. Come o’erthe brook ... E flat..SA.T.B. ce ee ce ove TGC. 
7» Whois Sylvia? ... ose eeeG eee SsALT.T.B. .. 13d. 
8. The fox jumped over oE flat...S.S.T.T.B. ... ochint oon a 
g. The tiger couches... ... ..E ceeds ie alee ing eae, gear 
10, Where art thou ae te WC Xk eee aera | 
11. Foresters, sound ... coal Gat TAT 8 PS SR 
12. Live, Henri Quatre... - SEBS PR OTR ae 
13. Allegiance we swear oid RD 5. PER, eR: +28 ae 
14. The winds whistle cold... *s Sat). AB LOS 0 ea 
15. What shall he have .E flat...a.T.T.B. « 14d. 
16. When wearied wretches LAE S.A.T.B .. 19d. 
17. Under the greenwood tree ...A A.T.T.B - . 14d. 
18. Come,thou monarch ... ...D A.T.B. * 14d. 
19. The huge globe F A. T.B. <.~ aa 
20. Daughter of error... ...  ...E flat...s.a.T. p.and Solos. ... 14d. 
21. Stay, pr’ythee, stay... vB flat...S.S.A.T.B. ose eee sce tee 20 
22. Push about the bottle 0.0 ...A 0 -sAsTsBeis. nce nee vee ene IGGL 
ConTENTS OF VoL. II. 
23. Merry boys, away .. «... ...D aS mE rte 
24. Spirits advance... pe a ie Se th” 
25. Fill, boys, and drink about... ei a) Spe aia” * 
26. Now to the forest ... ... en sees nS ees oe a 
27. Hail,tothe chief .. eat...c:a PRO ie FAS 
28. What ho! clansman, ho! ...F BP eee ee a 
ee A a ee ee ee eee ors 
30. The silver queen pit.0a5.8e 3? oo Oe. 
31. Toarms! prepare! dea et) | 
32. Stand! Who’s there? ... ...c AMUN. aca ne ase on 
33. Good night, good rest ...  «.c eooAnc EBs... gee. a00 ~ ee» ane ut 
34. Hark! Apollo... ... 8G RSMMC RS hace esa ote Soo 
35. What phrase sad and soft +E flat...S.S.T.T. w. Ifd. 
36. Vengeance! we swear... ...E ...$-A.T.B, With Solos. |. 4d. 
37. Sportive little trifler ... ..E .--A.T.B. veh ons. Ne 
38. To harmony -E flat...S.a.T. ee ee ae 
39. Ronilda.—“ Over desert Plains 
and rushy meres” SE SRS os. can ecw See: Se 
40. Sleep, gentle lady ... SGN, RA Mg 2 ae sag ove NE 
41. Sleep, gentle lady .. pel sa U aidey - 6006 cous). cng. enc: le 
42. Though he be now a erey 
greyfriar ... ... el CA 6 Se ee 
ConTENTS oF VOL. III. 
43. Mynheer Vandunck ... ...E -A.T.B. 2d. 
44. Oh! bold Robin Hood... ...G pe wx tT. ‘B. B. with Solo s.. 3d. 
45. Now, by day’s retiring lamp c pa 7, Oe See ee <<. 
46. Hart and hind are in bacaaed 
BP ine we os FP i. eer: 
47. Chough ‘and crow... waP ag en ae 
48. Fisherman’s good night ce OG ce ce wk ok 
49. Far away from every pleasure F os ey 
50. Believe me, tears s+. «MRE GE A ae 
51. The vesper bell. nA sR ee aril .4 ata 
52. The Savoyard, from clime to 
clime ... wes < seni steed ht a Hh 
53. Up! quit thy bower... ..F +++S.A.T.B. oo 300s 
54. Bright lady, sweet mistress...c ...S.A.T.B. and Sdlom.. .. 14d. 
55. Hark, hark, the mid-watch 
bell. E NG “etch esa ten. cies 
56. Hark, the merry bells ‘ring 
round seat a .S.S.S.A. and Solos.... ... 13d. 
57. To see his face’ Seiten 4 ..-ROUND S.S.S.S. orT.t.1.T. 14d. 
58. Blow, blow thou winter wind G Vie AT BS ce = 1d. 
59- fo: , joy, raise the shout ...c siete RB ia const: vehi 4c eee “. add. 
60. In tears the heart oppressed...E eee Xa rere ee 
61. I gave my harp soe ee Ck eee 
62. With hawk and hound .. ae ok Se ean” 
63. Who first will strike ei, ci. som teed act 
64. Hark! hark! each A cans: 
hound sic tel sg fe AO See ” 4 
65. Queen of our isle ... ... osB flat...S.S.T.T.B. 0... cee ee TGC. 
66. Hark to the rolling drum ‘“'p flat...Three voices ... ... ... Id. 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY:— 


0. s 

1. Hymnsonly. Royal ane. Bourgeois Antique. Cloth,red 
edges ° oo See coe oo aoe 8 

2. Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns, Cloth, red edges .. pe air G 

» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Limp cloth... e aos © 4 

» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. “Double 
Columns. Paper covers os 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth’ 40 

4. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges .. ee 5 0 
5. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth.. 3 0 

6. Tunes only. pigs sadiies Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 
red edges ... 4 0 
Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo 1 6 


» Hymns with Tunes, Treble part only. Royal 24mo, del 


bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges 20 
8. Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to Sbind with the Pearl 

8vo Prayer Book. Cloth 2 6 
g. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled” boards, gilt 

lettered, red edges ane ts 3 0 
to. Hymns with Tunes. Large type, Imperial. ‘vo. “Cloth, 

bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... ° 1o 6 


Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, chine, heaton and 
Harvest, price One Penny eac 

A Discount of 20 per Cent will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken. 

Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 


London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


THE NEW HYMNAL. 
"THE SONG OF PRAISE. By Lady Vicroria 


EvANS-FREKE. Being a New and Enlarged Edition of the Rev. 
Epwarp Harvanp’s CHURCH PSALTER AND HyMNAL, including a 
large number of Original Tunes written b: oie most eminent Church 
musicians of the day expressly for this work. Prices as follow :— 

Ss. 

Large Organ Edition me ovo @ 
Ditto, red edges, strongly bound, with blank music veo 

at the end, gilt lettered... 10 

Small Music Edition ote io 2B 

Ditto, red edges, strongly t bound, i gilt lettered oon oe 

sb I 

I 





Words only one one 
Ditto, sas edges, gilt he e rs ain 
Liberal Terms to the Clergy. 


ALAAA ae 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Tue Broapway, LupGareE. 
‘THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 258 


Tunes and 85 Chants. 
Nox. Limp cloth, turned in. ooo 28. 6d. 
» 2 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered aue, ile, On 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
» 3- Limp cloth, turned in ciety Me, le 
» 4 Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered «o. 28, 6d. 
A bout 250,000 copies have already been sold. 








Now Ready. 
‘THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series), 


ers 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. 


No. 5. Limp clot 2s. 6d. 

6. Cloth boards, red ‘edges, gilt iettered’ 38. 6d. 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 

2s. od. 


ee eS wa 
» 8 Cloth boards, red ‘edges, ‘gilt lettered” ow. 28. 6d. 





First and Second Series Bound together. 


No. g. Limp cloth 4s. od. 
» 10. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt le lettered 5s. od. 
» 12 Tonic Sol-fa, cloth 38. od. 





Now Ready. 
SMALL EDITION of the COMPLETE WORK. 
715 bape ee ee om mene 200 jo Macrae of Metre. 
01x. Cloth .. 





Each Edition may be had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may be addressed to the Com- 
pilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. Morcan; 
and all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 





She LONDON TUNE. "BOOK. A Companion 


for all Hymnals. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 





THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp EpitTion. ReEpDucED PRIcEs. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. 9d.; 
16mo, 1s. Words only, 9d. and 6d.; paper, 43d. 
London: NovELto, Ewer and Co.; and S1mpkin and MARSHALL, ‘ 


treble, 





Enlarged Edition. 


UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising all the 
Metres’ inthe Wesleyan Hymn- Book. Also, Chants, Responses, 
and Doxologies. Compiled by Joun Dosson; and for the most part 
revised or rearranged by se ae GauNTLETT, Mus. Doc.; Joun 
FREDERICK BriDGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; and SAMUEL Reay, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon. London: Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, and 80 and 
81, Queen Street. Sold also at 66, Paternoster Row. Prices: plain 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, ss. TONIC 
SOL-FA EDITION: plain cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, 3s. 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


HE TUNE-BOOK, with the additional Tunes, 

as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN;; containing nearly 270 

Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with 

several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian 

Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and 
Litany Tunes, &c. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


HE BURNLEY TUNE-BOOK.—NOTICE.— 
An ADDENDA of nearly 500 Tunes, inclusive of all the old 
favourite and standard Tunes, wil! shortly be added, and every known 
some will be provided for. MSS. received. Address, the Editor, 
Burnley. ‘ 








‘THE MISSIONARY MANUAL TUNE-BOOK. 
Compiled and Edited by Sir James Erasmus PuiLuips, Bart., 
M.A., Prebendary of Sarum, Vicar of Warminster, and Proctor i in 
Convocation, and WILLIAM ete M.A., Rector of Postwick, 
— Paper covers, Is. 6d. ; 

E MISSIONARY MANUAL OF ‘HYMNS AND PRAYERS, 


London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


Price (A) limp cloth, rs. 4d.; (B) cloth boards, rs. 6d. 
LL SAINTS’ PSALTER. Pointed by the Rev. 
C. A. STEvENs, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Blackheath. 
National Society’s Depository, the Sanctuary, Westminster. Re- 
duced price to members and the clergy. 


HE UNION PSALTER;; or, the Bible Version 

of Psalms and other Portions of Scripture. Selected by A. 

Maccraren, D.D., and Pointed for Chanting by Wa. Lockett. Price 
1s. 6d., cloth limp. Liberal terms for quantities. 


Price 2d. 











London: Hopper and STouGuHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
Manchester: Hime and Appison. 
Now ready. Imitation Cloth, 1s.; Cloth, Red Edges, 1s. 4d. 


HE PSALMIST CHANT-BOOK. A Collection 


of One Hundred Passages of Scripture, with Te Deums and 
other Sentences, the whole set to appropriate Single and Double 
Chants, forming a most complete Chant-Book for Congregational 
Worship. Edited by Mr. EBENEZER Prout. 

THE PSALMIST, completely reorganised, and comprising nearly 
500 Tunes in every variety of Metre, will be shortly published, in two 
Editions, with and without appropriate Hymns. 

London: J. Happon and Co., 3, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 





“There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in 
the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care bestowed 
on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”—Musical Standard, 
September 25, 1875. 


‘THE PSALTER; or, Canticles and Psalms of 
David. Pointed for Chanting on a new principle, with Explana- 
tions and Directions. By the late StepHen Exvey, Mus. Doc., 
Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist and Choragus 
to the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Also, a CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). Witha Memoran- 
dum on the Pointing of the ‘GLORIA PATRI,” by Sir G. J. Etvey. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition). Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

The Psalter is used at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 

Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 





Seventh Thousand. Price Sixpence. 


‘THE VILLAGE CHANT-BOOK. By the Editor 
of The Villag Organist. The present edition (1877) contains 
twenty-one additional chants (105 in all), including a new Festival 
Chant in D, contributed by James Turve, Esq., Organist (retired) of 
Westminster Abbey. 

London: NovEtio, Ewer and Co. 


LVEY’S PSALTER. Fifty Copies to be sold 
SECOND-HAND. Second Edition, 1862, large type. Apply to 
the Secretary of the Choir Benevolent Fund, 1, Berners Street. 


ONTRIBUTIONS of MS. CHANTS are invited 

fora Chant-Book arrange for the daily Psalms, and edited by 

CHARLES os Frost. To be addressed to the Editor, 73, Farleigh 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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VENL CREATOR SPIRITUS. Set to Music by 
Epwin GeorGce Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., &c. 
For general or Festival use; for male voices and four-part Chorus, 
with Organ accompaniment, ad lib. Price 3d. 
London: NovE.to, Ewer and Co. 


HE ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK. 
Edited by E.G. Monk, Mus.Doc., Oxon. In paper, rs.; cloth, 2s. 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. Oxford: PARKER. 


Eighth Edition. ‘ 
THE ANGLICAN CHANT-BOOK. Edited by E. G. 
Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Large edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


USELEY AND MONK’S PSALTER AND 

CANTICLES, pointed for Chanting. Second Edition. Autho- 

sised by His Grace the Archbishop of York. 24mo, without chants, od.; 

with Proper Psalms, 1s.; Proper Psalms, separately, 3d.; small 40, 

with chants, 4s.; each voice part, separately, 1s. 6d. Canticles, score, 

small 4to, 9d.; separate parts, 3d.; words only, 24mo, 14d. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., and Parker and Co. 

















: Preparing for the Press. 

POOLE’ COLLECTION OF WORDS OF 
ANTHEMS, new Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down 

to the present date. 





Thirteenth Edition. 
JOULES COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Reduced Price 4s. 6d., paper covers; 6s., 
Kmp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. each.—Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Score, 1s. 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
Reciting-notes. 


HE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HYMNS, 
and CANTICLES, Pointed for Chanting by B. St. J. B. Jouce. 
Large type, price 2s.6d. This Psalter having been collated with the 
Sealed Books is free from the errors contained in all other pointed 
Psalters, through printing from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
the Stationers. N.B.—A small Edition is in preparation. 








Seventh Edition. 





OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. 18mo, price 1s.; in cloth, rs. 6d. 
Fourth Edition. 
OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. Quarto, in cloth elegant, price 7s. 6d. 





Fifth Edition. 
HE ORDER FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Harmonised on a Monotone ina very simple manner for Parochial 
use. By B. St. J. B. Joure. Price 3d. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


A MORNING SERVICE, Te Deum, Jubilate, and 


Kyrie. By the Rev. Epwarp Youna. Tenth edition, abbreviated 
for Parochial use. Organ and Choir copies, 4d. each. 

“ Melodious, vocal, and nicely harmonised—that is, without pretence or 
straining at effect ; and they declaim the words devoutly and emphati- 
cally."—Musical Times. 

“Good points and tuneful passages.”—Musical Standard. 

“The intelligent, devoted, and devotional spirit in which every note 
seems to have been composed furnishes one of the best guarantees for 
excellence.”"—English Churchman. 

“ Alicompetent criticism will be found in accordance with the verdict 
of a high professional authority as to ‘abundant proof of imagination, 
poetical conception, and musical feeling.’”—Christian Observer. 

“The strain is devotional, and harmonies full, solemn, and. massive. 
. . . « He fairly claims to have dug a channel for the devout utterance 
of the words.”—Bristol Times. 





Also, 
VENITE, Organ or Choir copies, 4d. 
CANTATE DOMINO and DEUS MISEREATUR, Organ or 
Choir Copies, 4d. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


EASY ANTHEMS, sy THOMAS SMITH. 
Fourth Edition. Price 3d. 
ASTER ANTHEM, “CHRIST IS RISEN 
FROM THE DEAD.” 
Third Edition. Price 3d. 
WORSHIP THE LORD IN THE BEAUTY 
OF HOLINESS. 
Third Edition. Price 1s. 
CONCISE EXPLANATION of the RULES 
of SIMPLE HARMONY. Dedicated to -heR ».. Sir F. A. 
Gore OusELEy, Bart. 


Price 6d. 
SHORT PRACTICAL METHOD for TEACH- 
ING SINGING. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. Post-free from the Composer, 
Angel Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 


HE RETURN OF ISRAEL TO PALESTINE. 
By Joun M. W. Youna. Price as. 6d. 
The above may be divided into Two Anthems; it is also suitable for 
Choral Societies. (See Musical Times for May 1877.) 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co., where J. Young’s Festival Ser- 
vices and Anthems and the “ Lincoln Psalter.” may be had. 











Third Edition, enlarged. Small 4to. Price 2s. paper covers, 
3s. cloth lettered. 
NGLICAN PSALTER CHANTS, Single and 
Double, edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseey, Bart., 
&c., and Epwin GeorGce Monk. 

This work contains nearly 400 Chants; which are appropriated to 
“* Venite exultemus Domino,” the Daily and Proper Psalms, &c.; those 
for each Service occupying a separate page and affording several Series 
suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter, from which choice may 
be made. The Chants have been selected with especial reference to 
the position of the Reciting-note. 

ondon: NovELtLo, Ewer and Co. 


A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
e DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Organ. 
8vo, 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


E DEUM LAUDAMUS, in E flat. Composed 
by AtFrep J. Dye. Small 8vo, 3d.; organ copy, 6d. 
“ A simple setting, quite within the reach of ordinary church choirs.”— 
Musical Record. 
“In the various broad and effective unison sentences the organ is 
handled with judgment and skill.”—The Choir. 
London: NoveEL.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


(CANTATS and DEUS. By R. Taytor. An easy 


Unison Service in F. Price 6d. To be had of Novello and Co., 
or of the Author, Brighton College. 


HE OFFICE of the HOLY COMMUNION 


(as sung at S. Columba’s College, Dublin). Set to music in the 
key of C, for voices in unison, by FREDERICK CAMBRIDGE. 8vo, 6d. 

















Also by the same composer, 
“NOT TO US, O LORD.” 
Vocal Score, 3s.; Vocal Parts, 1s. 
London: NovE.xLo, Ewer and Co. 


ANTHEM, 





Just published. 
E DEUM LAUDAMUS, in key of G, for Four 
Voices, with Organ Accompaniment. By E. Bunnett, 
Mus. D., Cantab. Price Threepence. 
Also, by same Composer, two Settings of the VENITE EXULTE- 
MUS DOMINO, in Chant form. Price Twopence each. 
London: NovEtio, Ewer and Co. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


By ALEXANDER S. Cooper. 
COMMUNION SERVICE. Equally adapted for singing in Unison 
orin Harmony. Fourth edition. Price 1s. 
BENEDICTUS AND AGNUS DEI. To complete the above 
Service. Price 3d. 
NICENE CREED. Ely Prize Setting. Fourth edition. Price 6d. 
Unison copy, 1d. 

ATHANASIAN CREED. Newly Pointed for Chanting, with Appro- 
priate Chants. Price 3d. be . 
BENEDICITE. Three different Settings. Second edition. Price 3d. 
COME UNTO ME. Short Full Anthem. Fourth edition. Price 3d. 
SECOND SERIES OF UNISON CHANTS. With varied Accom- 

paniments. Price 6d. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co.; Weekes and Co. 


VENING SERVICE (Magnificat, &c.), in E 
flat. By G. H. Grecory, Mus. Bac., Oxon. Written specially 
for the Boston Parish Church Choir. Price 6d. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 


OD IS OUR REFUGE. Psaim xlvi. For 
Solos and Chorus, by Epwi1n C. Sucn, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 1s. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


WO HYMNS, “ONWARD, CHRISTIAN 
SOLDIERS” and “ABIDE WITH ME.” Set to music by 
ALFRED Joy. 8vo. 2d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 
LENT.—8vo, price 4d. 
BENEDICTUS. Set to music by CHARLES JOSEPH 
Frost. A really fine work Mr. Frost has produced, one, in short, 
which the authorities of our Metropolitan Cathedral may well feel 
proud of having called into existence. A composition based upon a 
sure foundation of true church style, combining the clear polyphonic 
writing of the old masters with the greater melodious feeling of modern 
times. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 
LENT.—8vo, price 2d. 
EAR MY PRAYER. Short, full, Lenten 
Anthem, which may be sung without accompaniment, composed 


by CHARLES JOSEPH Frost. z 
London: Novetio, Ewer an” Co. 


ENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA in ED by 
Haypn Keeton, Mus. Doc., Organist of Peterborough 
Cathedral. Price 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


‘HORT ANTHEMS for LENT. By A. Gipss. 
“OUT OF THE DEEP.” Price 6d. 
“LAY DOWN THY WEARY HEAD.” Price 6d. 
London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 


MARE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO THE LORD. 

(Psat c.) Anthem for Soli and Chorus. By E. Burritt Lane, 

Organist of the King’s Weigh-house Chapel, City. Octavo, 6d. 
London: NovEeL.Lo, Ewer and Co. 
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THE OFFERTORY SENTENCES 
WITH AN APPENDIX FOR FESTAL USE, 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Price 1s. 6d.; or in Numbers at 2d. each. 





Charge them who are 
rich. 
God is not unrighteous. 


No.1. Let your light so shine. 13. 
2. Lay not up for yourselves. 
3. {nite ye wouldthat 14. 


men. 15. ( To do good. 
4.) Not every one that saith 16. ) Whoso hath this world’s 
unto Me. goods. 
5. § Zaccheus stood forth. 17. \ Give alms of thy goods. 
6. Who goeth a-warfare. 18. (Be merciful after thy 
7. {lf we have sown. power. 
8. (Do ye not know. 19.4 He that hath pity upon 
9g. He that soweth little. the poor. 
10. Let him that is taught in 20. | Blessed be the man. 
the word. a1. Let your light so shine. 


Festal Setting. 





11. § While we have time. 
12. | Godliness is great riches. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 





8vo, price 4d. 
OFFERTORY SENTENCES 
(COMPLETE) 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
CHARLES JOSEPH FROST. 





The above will be found an agreeable change with the settings 
already in use, and will be found to be within the capacity of every 
choir. The treble part is written so that it can be sung in unison by 
the whole choir, if preferred. 

London: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


LEVEN OFFERTORY SENTENCES yy 
“ The Lord is my Shepherd”... a dens sa ose:) Ge 
“ Let not your heart be troubled” (arrangement) ... a98 os Qe 
Tunes, set to popular Hymns, and Chants. Books1and2,each 4d. 
By Cares Swatn, Stockport. 
London: Nove..o, Ewer and Co. 


HE OFFERTORY SENTENCES from the 
GOSPELS. Set to Music by the Rev. VyvyAN PopHaM. May 
be used as Introits or Short Anthems. Price 6d. 
London: Nevet_o, Ewer and Co. 











Now ready, 8vo, price Threepence. 
HE APOSTLES’ CREED. Set to Music (chiefly 
in Recitative) for Voices in Unison, with an Accompaniment for 
the Organ, by Epwin Georce Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., Organist and 
Director of the Choir, York Minster. 
London: Nove tio, Ewer and Co. 


4TH BOOK NOW READY. Collection of KYRIES, 
&c. Original Compositions by Dr. F, Hiller, Guilmant, G. A. and 
W. Macfarren, Sir G. J. Elvey, Tours, Salaman, Francesco Berger, 
E. G. Monk, J. Baptiste Calkin, Scotson Clark, Hamilton Clarke, &c. 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 1s. each. Separate Nos.(1 to 71), 1d. 
SPOHR'’S 24th PSALM, 8vo (2nd thousand), 9d. ; folio, 4s. net. 
London: NoveLtoand Co. Sheffield: W.T. FREEMANTLE, High Street. 


Y SOUL TRULY WAITETH STILL UPON 
GOD. Anthem for Four Voices. Composed by Epwin GEORGE 
Monk, York Minster. Vocal score, folio, 1s. 6d. ; octavo, 4d. 


OD SO LOVED THE WORLD. Anthem for 
Tenor Solo and Chorus. Composed by Epwin GeorGE Monk, 
York Minster. Vocal score, folio, 2s. 6d. ; octavo, 8d, 
London: NovgLo, Ewer and Co, 











Just published. 
‘Two HYMNS. Set to music by E. CHoLMELEY 
. Jones, M.A. 1.“ Art thou weary.” 2. “Hark! hark! my 
soul,” 


Price, each, 4d.; per dozen, 2s. 
London: NoveL.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


AUSTRALIAN MUSIC. Song, ‘THE LORDIS 
MY SHEPHERD.” Duet for Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor. “EARLY IN THE MORNING.” By A, T. TurNER, 
“ The essence of good English music.”—Argus. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


RADLE SONGS: a Selection of favourite 
Nursery Rhymes, set to Music by W. H. Gitv. 1s. net. Eas’ 
Anthems, Nos. 1 to 6, 2d. each. Carol of the Reapers (s.A.T.B.), 3d. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


IX SELECTED MOVEMENTS from MEN- 
DELSSOHN’S ORGAN SONATAS. Edited and fingered by 
James Lowe. Complete, 3s. 6d. net; single numbers, 1, 3, 4, and 6, 











od. each, and 2 and 5, 1s. each net. 
Hime and Appison, 30, Victoria Street, Manchester; C. JEFFERYS, 
67, Berners Street, London. 





FOR LENT. 


DURING FEBRUARY. 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 
Set to Music b 
G. F. HANDEL. 


Octavo, paper covers, 3s. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. Scarlet cloth, gilt, 5s. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
(ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW.) 
Set to Music by 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Octavo, paper covers, 2s. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Scarlet cloth, gilt, 4s, 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
(ACCORDING TO S. JOHN.) 
Set to Music by 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


Octavo, paper covers, 2s. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Scarlet cloth, gilt, 4s, 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 
(THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS,) 
Set to Music by 
J. HAYDN. 


Octavo, paper covers, 2s. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Scarlet cloth, gilt, 4s, 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 


(THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS.) 
Set to Music by 
CH. GOUNOD. 


Octavo, paper covers, Is. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 


(DER TOD JESU.) 
Set to Music by 
C. H. GRAUN. 


Octavo, paper covers, 2s. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Scarlet cloth, gilt, 4s, 

















London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


FOR LENT. 
THE BENEDICITE 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING 


MODERN COMPOSERS. 


OcTAVO SIZE. 





J. BARNBY J 14d. 
We Soapmers fo9d pdi io one godeinint bolo rong osad avnd C7 Same 
A. S. COOPER (three settings) no ays ae aie tee 
OHN FOSTER .... fe Ha Fae Bg bel 7 pt uf a 
OYTE, W.S.... i PRAG + B Af a kid oe 20. 
Ditto (second setting) i A‘ a | ove, pe 
MONTEM SMITH (two settings) .... ... Ads BN i 
i TURLE (two settings) aa oo pes yey Pio vos Sa 
EV. C. A. WICKES (two settings) abe aes ee ton a 
Arranged to Chants by Dr. Starner, J. TuRLE, and H.S. Irons 2d. 


Arranged to Chants by R. pE Lacey, A. Ginss, Dr. STAINER, and 

F. CHAMPNEYS sos ped sie ee oes see ova Oe 

Arranged to Chants by Dr. STainer, W. Winn, and F. Wacker 1d. 
London: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


ALBERT LOWE’S 


EASTER ANTHEM. 
‘THE, LORD IS MY STRENGTH. Short, easy, 


and effective. Octavo, 3d. ‘Mr. Lowe writes with the gravity 
and earnestness of a true composer for the Church. This little 
Anthem is well adapted to meet the wants of small choirs, and cannot 
fail of acceptance when looked at from the higher ground of religious 
edification. Moreov->r, it shows a thoroughly musicianly spirit, and 
that rare gift, the as est celare artem.”—Sunday Times. - 

“This Anthem amply fulfils the announcement on the title-page; it 
is ‘short’ and ‘easy’—the subjects, moreover, being both melodious 
and well harmonised. Theunexpected chord of B flat, after the lingering 
of the voices upon D, is a point worthy of attention; and the manner 
in which the harmonies flow towards the final close is well deserving 
of commendation. The Anthem will, we think, be found extremely 
useful.”—Musical Times. 

“Mr, Lowe has contributed to Church congregations and Choral 
Societies a ‘ short, easy, and full’ Anthem, which is calculated to afford 
much satisfaction, and to be largely in request. The subjectis treated 
in a truly devotional spirit, and with musicianly skill, and it is well 
harmonised.”—News of the World. i 

“ An excellent Anthem.”—The Church Times. 

London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
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Now Ready. Small ato, price ts. 
cloth, 2s. gd. 


SECOND 


Vocal Parts, 12mo, price 6d. each. 
Vocal Parts, 1st and 2nd Series, bound together in limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


ist and 2nd Series, bound together, 


SERIES. 





THE 


CANTICLES AND HYMNS 


OF THE CHURCH, 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, AND SET TO APPROPRIATE ANGLICAN CHANTS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


TOGETHER WITH 


RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. SIR F. A.GORE OUSELEY, BART., ETC, 


AND 


EDWIN GEORGE MONK 


This Work contains a Selection of Double (besides additional Single) Chants; together with special settings of 
“‘ Benedicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old ‘and new. 


This pointing of the Canticles is authorised by His Grace the Archbishop of York. 





London: NOVELLO, EWER and Co., 1, Berners Street, (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street, (E.C.) 





SELECT COMPOSITIONS 
FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN 
With Pedal Obbligato by 
ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 





1. “ Wedding March,” by Mendelssohn. 

2. March from “ Tannhauser, ” by Wagner. 

3. March 1 ¢ oa “Scipio,” also from Occasional Oratorio, both by 

ande 

4 “Coronation March,” from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte.” 

5. “The Dead March *» in “Saul” and “See the conquering hero 
comes,” both by Handel. 

6. Andantino, from the 11th Grand Sieben by Haydn, and “ Waft 
her, angels,” from Handel’s s “ Jephth 

7. “As pants the hart,” from Spohr’s “ Crucifixion,” and “‘ Where’er 
you walk,” from ‘Handel's “ Semele.” 

& 2 a Pac heart ever faithful” (Mein glaubiges Herz frohlocket), by 


9. Andantino from the 5th and Andante from the 4th Sonatas, by 
leyel. 

to, “ The | Hero’s March,” by Mendelssohn. 

i. “Quis est homo?” from Rossini’ s “* Stabat oar 

12, Air et Cheeur, from “ La Dame B ” by 

13. Grande Marche Héroique in C, by Fr. Schu ert, 

14. Grande Marche Héroique in D, by Fr. Schubert, 

15. Overture, “‘ Berenice,” by Handel. 

16, Overture, ‘ Sosarmes,” by Handel. 

17. Handel’s Overture, “ Alcina.” 

18 Gavotte, from Handel’s Overture, “‘ Otho.” 

19. “La Carita,” by Rossini. 

aed —— — bright and fair,” and “ Pious orgies,!’ both by 
an 

21. “ Ave Maria,” by Franz Schubert. 

22, Aria, by Antonio Lotti, Circa 1700 

3 * = _ thirsteth for God,” Aria from Mendelssohn’s 42nd 
'salm. 

24. “ Gloria in excelsis,” from Weber’s Mass in G. 

25. “Fac ut portem,” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 

26. “ Pieta, Signore,” from the Oratorio ‘‘ San Giovanni Battista,” 

Stradella. 
27. Handel's Overture to “ Julius Casar.’ 
28, Serenade, by Franz Schubert. 


[Continuing.] 
Price Two Shillings each. 
London: B. WriuiaMs, 60, Paternoster Row. 


IVE INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARIES for 
the ORGAN. Composed by T. Meg Pattison. 

These Voluntaries, of medium difficulty, with Pedal Obbligato, will 
be found eminently useful for the introduction of Divine Service, both 
as regards character and length. Price 3s. 

London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 














NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 


THE ORGAN 


A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
INTENDED TO ASSIST THE STUDENT IN ACQUIRING 


A SOUND KNOWLEDGE OF THE INSTRUMENT AND 
ITS PROPER MANIPULATION; 


WITH A SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL EXERCISES AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
COMPOSITIONS 
Written specially for this Work. 


BY 
FREDERIC ARCHER, 
Organist of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


J. S. BACH’S 
FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES & FUGUES 


IN ALL THE MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS 
(The “ Well-Tempered Clavichord”). 
Edited and collated with all former editions of the work by 


W. T. BEST. 


Complete in One Volume, cloth, 12s.; or in Four Books, each 4s. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 








New Edition, complete in One Volume, 142 pages; paper covers, 58. 
net; handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges (as a gift or 
prize book), 7s. 6d. net. 


HE VILLAGE ORGANIST.”—Seventy-eight 
Easy Voluntaries, expressly contributed by Sir Julius Benedict; 
Sir William Sterndale Bennett, M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantab.; Sir George 
J. Elvey, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, M.A., Mus. e. 
Oxon.; Dr. G. B. Arnold, Dr. E.T. Chipp, Dr. J. B. Dykes, Dr. H. 
Gauntiett, Dr. A. S. Holloway, Dr. G. A, Macfarren, Dr. E. G. Monk, 
Dr. E. F. Rimbault, Dr. Wi liam Spark, Dr. J. Stainer, Dr. C. . 
Verrinder, Dr. S. S. Wesley; C. Croan Mus. 3ac., Oxon.; S. Reay, 
Mus. Bac:, Oxon. ; id: penrie |) F. Barnett, R. Forsey Brion, 
— Calkin, William utchins Callcott, W. G. Cusins, E. M. 
elaborde, Henry Farmer, F. E. Gladstone, John Hullah, H., S. Irons, 
C. W. Lavington, Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, Franz Nava, Alberto 
Randegger, rinley Richards, J. E. eee. Charles Salaman, 
E. Silas, Henry Smart, Boyton Smith, E. H. Thorne, J. Tilleard, and 
E. H. Turpin. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
*,* “Tre Vitvace Orcanist” is very popular with town Organists 
as a lesson-book for their organ and harmonium pupils. 
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Just published. 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price Five Shillings. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Just published. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 

Price Five Shillings. 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


SMALLWOOD’S 
CLASSICAL & SECULAR EXTRACTS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


52 Nos. ready, 3s. each. 

1. Classical—Hymn of Praise (Mendelssohn). 
19. ~ Kyrie Eleison (Mozart’s Twelfth Service). 
35. a I know that my Redeemer (Messiah). 


4. Secular.—May-bells (Mendelssohn). 
20. te Selection from Die Zauberfléte (Mozart). 
40. ee Selection from Masaniello (Auber). 
Post-free, 18 stamps each number. 


London: B. Wi LttaMs, 60, Paternoster Row. 











ORGAN MUSIC. 


PORTER (S.), Ten Voluntaries, 2s. 6d. net. 
REINAGLE (A. R.), Original Melodies, 2s. net. 
-. Seventeen Short Pieces, 1s. 6d. net. 
WESLEY (S.), Six Voluntaries, 1s. 6d. net. 
DR. NARES, Six Fugues (oblong 8vo), rs. net. 
RINK’S Twelve Adagios (ped. obb.), 1s. 6d. net. 
» Twenty-four Short Pieces (ped. obb.), 1s. 6d. net. 
Sent post-free at the above prices. 
London: S. Wuire, Musicseller, 38, Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C, 





(pPESETOIRE in F major, dedicated to Sir John 
Goss. Performed at the Town Halls of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Leeds by W. T. Best, Esq., James Stimpson, Esq., and Dr. Spark, 
with the greatest applause. By George Forbes. Price 2s. Czerny, 
349, Oxford Street; Jefferys, Berners Street, and all musicseNers. 


IX TRANSCRIPTIONS for the ORGAN (with 

pedal obbligato) from the works of Beethoven, Handel, Mendels- 

sohn, andSpohr. By GreorGe Sunn, Organist of Brixton Church. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 


GRAND MARCH FOR ORGAN OR PIANO 


FROM THE CANTATA 


CHRISTIAN THE PILGRIM 
WILFORD MORGAN. 


Played with enormous success at the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces; 
also by the Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
Price 2s. net, post-free. 
MorGan and Co., 18, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


OPULAR WORKS ARRANGED for the HAR- 
MONIUM. By J. W. Exriotr. 











OVERTURE, “FRA DIAVOLO” = Auber 2s. 
WAR MARCH, “ATHALIE”... Mendelssohn 1s, 
CORNELIUS MARCH ... sal Pee nie am bi Is. 
O REST IN THE LORD, “ELIJAH” mH Is. 


London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 


IXTY VOLUNTARIES for the HARMONIUM. 
Arranged by J. W. Ettrotr. Price One Shilling. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 


SHORT SYSTEM FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By Artuur E, Dyer, Mus. Bac., Music-master at Cheltenham 
College. A new Instruction-Book, with entirely original pieces and 
duets for master and pupil, written expressly for use in the public 
schools and colleges, and fo. pupils who have but a limited time for 
ractice. The intention of this work is to train the pupil in Reading, 
ime, and Touch, and to thoroughly prepare him for the easier works 
of classical and modern composers. Price 4s. (2s. net.) 


London: Weexes and Co., 16, Hanover Street. 











Now Ready. (Dedicated to College of Organists.) 
N TUNING THE ORGAN. Illustrated 


APPENDIX, containing faults in action with remedies. Price 
2s. 6d. P.O.O. to A. Hemstock, Diss. 


MANUAL or SINGING 


FOR THE USE OF 
Choir-Trainers and Schoolmasters 


RICHARD MANN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 


Dr. STAINER. 





This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir. 
trainers a systematic and simple course of instruction, by 
which they may teach their pupils to read music at sight 
in a comparatively short time. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





{ FIFTY-THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Price 1s. A specimen copy post-free for 12 stamps. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 





| 


SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuotrs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 
improving, and learning to read music at sight. a 4 

For ScHoots.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 
sight in a few lessons. 4 4 

For Cuorav Societies.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 





Third edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


COLLEGIATE VOCAL TUTOR. 


Containing Treatise on Voice and Vocal Art, with Anatomica) 
Illustrations of the Vocal Instrument. 


COLLEGIATE ORGAN TUTOR. 
EDITED BY FREDERIC ARCHER. 


38. 6d. net. 


“Well adapted for making an excellent player.” , 

“ For pedal-playing, any difficulties surmounted in a short time.” 

“Contains the most pleasing arrang ts for the organ we have 
seen.” 


COLLEGIATE PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 











3s. 6d. net. 
For BEGINNERS.—" Not to be equalled.” 
re “ Suited for every capacity.” 


” “Cannot fail to make a good player.” 
For TEACHERS.—‘‘A great boon.” 
* “Once tried, always used.” 


CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS AND 
OCTAVES IN COUNTERPOINT. 
AN ESSAY, BY R. L. DE PEARSALL. 


Price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 2d. 








Twelfth edition. aper covers, 1s.; bound in cloth, rs. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT-BOOK. 


Containing nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; Gregorian Tones. 





BERTHOLD TOURS. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (with Chorus). ue 
R. L. DE PEARSALL. 

DRUMMING AND FIFING ... eae 38 

BRAVE LORD WILLOUGHBY ... ..  .. + 3s 

WHO KILL’D COCK ROBIN? : Leta Oe 





London: WeEExkEs and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


| REDUCED PRICE, ONE SHILLING. 
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Just published. 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


HENRY GADSBY. 


OnE SHILLING. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 








Now ready. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY 


AND THE 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS 


WITH 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES FOR THE USE OF 
STUDENTS 
BY 


JOHN STAINER, 
Mus. Doc., M.A. 


CLOTH, SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





Fourth Edition, now ready, of 


DR. BENNETT GILBERT'S 
SCHOOL HARMONY 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 


No previous work on harmony has ever obtained such universal 
acceptance in so short a time. ; < d 
“School Harmony” is not a Catechism or Musical Primer ; it grasps 
the entire subject and places it before the student in an easy and 
workable form. 
London: NovEe.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE PROFESSION. 


PRONUNCIATION FOR SINGERS 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH LANGUAGES, 
WITH NUMEROUS EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES, BY 


ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, F.R.S. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


This full and complete work by the late President of the Philological 
Society, who has given thirty years to the study of the subject, and of 
whom Professor Max Miller says that he is “ by far the most accurate 
observer and analyser in the field of phonetics,” is novel, and full of 
exercises and illustrations. The diagrams on page 14 form the key to 
its method. These fix the pronunciation of the common English 
sounds, and from them variations are made for each new language. 
The exercises are varied. The student of German, for example, will 
find exercises on the German speech-sounds, an alphabetic key to 
German pronunciation, examples of German songs, translated, and 
pronounced, and the pronunciation of the names of German musi- 
cians. There is also a great mass of information on pronunciation 
generally, and especially on the modification of vowels by the singer. 

A copy of this work, post-free, may be obtained up to the en 
February, by any Professor of Music who sends half-price (2s. 3d.), 
with address, to J. CURWEN and Sons, Press, Plaistow, London, E. 

London: J. CurwEN and Sons, 8, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE CLASS SINGERS’ AB C 
Price Sixpence, 
By LOUISA GIBSON, 
Author of “ A First Book,” “ A Second Book,” and “ A Third Book on 
the Theory of Music.” Very highly recommended by the leading 
musicians of Great Britain for the use of schools. 
London: WEEKES & Co.; NovELLo, Ewer & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


Second Edition. 


JESSY LEA 


AN OPERA DI CAMERA IN TWO ACTS 
Written by JOHN OXENFORD; composed by G. A. MACFARREN. 
Pianoforte score, folio, 10s. 6d. 

The libretto, containing the whole of the dialogue, 1s. 
London: NoveE.tLo, Ewer and Co. 











Te MUSICAL DIRECTORY for 1878 contains: 

Remarks on the Music and an Obituary for the past Year— 
Various Tables and General Information—The Names and Addresses 
of Professors and Teachers, Musicsellers, Instrument Makers, Dealers, 
&c., throughout the kingdom—The Chief Operas, Concerts, and 
Musical Events—Institutions, Charities, and Lists of New Music. 
Price 3s.; in cloth, 4s. 

The PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK for 1878 isa Daily and 
Hourly Engagement Diary, specially adapted for Professors and 
Teachers, being acomplete Record ofall Appointments throughout the 
year, Pages for Income, Expenses, &c.; an Author’s and Composer’s 
Register of Literary and Musical Works, &c. 

RuDALL, CarTE, and Co., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
(Removed from 20, Charing Cross.) 





On February 1, No. 5, 32 pp., 2d. (2s. 6d. per annum). 
USICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW, a Monthly Summary of Musical Literature, &c. 
Letters and advertisements to Messrs. J. F. Reid and Nephew, Adver- 
tising Agents, 14, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. Sold by 
F. Pitman, Paternoster Row, and all booksellers. 


D®: SPARK begs to intimate that he has made 
arrangements with Herr Gustav MERKEL, Dr. FERDINAND 
Hitter, Dr. Rosr. Franz, and other eminent foreign composers, to 
write Pieces for The Organists’ tongs ¢ Journal, and two of these 
new works will appear in the October Part for the current year. 








Part 37 (January) containsa “ Festive March” in D major,by Henry 
Smart; “ Adagio” (continuation of a Sonata), by CHARLTON SPEER; 
“Minuet,” by ARTHUR CARNALL, Mus.B.; and an “Andante Mode- 
rato "in A, by Dr. GARRETT. 

“This is one of the best numbers we have seen of Dr. Spark’s 
admirable Organ serial—Mr. Smart’s beautiful March alone being 
worth more than the cost of the whole.” —E xpress. 





The commencement of the tenth year’s issue of this useful and valu- 
able periodical presents a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers 
to send their names to the Editor or the Publishers. Twenty pages of 
beautifully engraved New Organ Compositions are supplied to sub- 
scribers, every quarter, for 2s. 6d. 


Volumes I, II. III. and IV., each consisting of ONE HUNDRED 
and SIXTY PAGES of ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for the 
ORGAN by the best living Organists and Composers (Foreign and 
English). Price, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. each 
Subscribers for not less than one year can commence at any period, 
and receive back numbers at the Subscription price. Annual Sub- 
scription, 10s.; Non-Subscribers, 5s. net each Part. 





Editor’s address, Springfield Villa, Leeds. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


NOW READY. 


HANDEL'S 


ORATORIO 


THE TRIUMPH 
TIME AND TRUTH 


Edited, and the Pianoforte Accompaniment revised from that of the 
GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY, by 


EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Ocravo EpirTion. 





PAPER COVERS aa see oe 
PAPER BOARDS _.... ie a0 eve 
CLOTH, GILT EDGES 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


Aww e 
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Now ready. 


GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 


A SacrReD CANTATA. 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
The Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged by 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
The English words translated from the German and adapted by the 
Rev. W. H. MILMAN, M.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
London: NoveE.to, Ewer and Co. 


‘THE GAY HUSSAR. Adapted from Spindler’s 

“Husarenritt” by Louis Dren~t. The Words written by 
ALFRED E. T. Watson. Price 4s.; postage-free, 2s. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION — 


OF 


ANTHEMS. 


N Vortume I.—Cloth, gilt edges, 7. 
0. 


1. ComeuntoHim ... Ch. bouts 
2. Glory beto God Dr.S. S. Wesley 
3. O love the Lord yon rt Sullivan 
4. This is the day ooo - Turle 
5. Blessing, glory bee . Tours 
6. Iwill wash my hands E. J. Hopkins 
7. Judge me, OQ God .. Mendelssohn 
8. O taste and see -Sir John Goss 


9. Allye who weep. ws «Ch. Gounod 
zo. My God, my God ... Mendelssohn 
11. O day of penitence... Ch. Gounod 
x2. O come near to the 

cross «. Ch.Gounod 
13. This is the day + John Sewell 
14. O praise the Lord ... J. Barnby 
15. Blessed be the God... Dr. Wesley 
16. O give thanks . Sir G. Elvey 
17. O give thanks «- William Rea 


18, Lift up your heads Dr. J. L. Hopkins 
19. Therefore with angels V. Novello 


20. et ae 
ngel bee - J. L. Hopkins 
2i. Praiss the Lord, 
my soul ° Sit John Goss 
22. Word of God incar- 
nate.. «. Ch. Gounod 
23. Why rage fiercely .. . Mendelssohn 
24. As the hart pants Ch. Gounod 


O Lord, our Governour H. Gadsby 
Wherewithal shall a 
young man .. Dr. H. Hiles 
VotumeE II.—Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 
27. t will magnify Thee Sir John Goss 
Fear not, O land_...Sir John Goss 
. I willgive thanks ... J. Barnby 
30. All Thy works praise 
Thee, O Lord . E. H. Thorne 
31. The wilderness Sir John Goss 
32. I was glad «. Sir G. Elvey 
B. Tours 


33. In Thee, O Lord 
. O God, Thou art wor- 
thy to be praised... A. Sullivan 
35. O God, have mercy J. Baptiste Calkin 
36. Sing praises .. oA h. Gounod 
37. Lead, kindly light “Dr. Stainer 
Remember now thy 
Creator... «. Dr. Steggall 
39. The Lord is loving... Dr. Garrett 
. O praise God T. T. Trimnell 
41. The Lordis King T. T. Trimneli 
42. O give thanks ..Sir John Goss 
Hosanna to the Son 
of David ... G. A. Macfarren 
44. The Lord is great ... W. T. Best 
45. Prepareye the way... Dr. Garrett 
46. Father of Heaven Dr. Walmisley 


47. O how amiable - . Barnby 
48. O how plentiful ...T. M. Pattison 3d. 
49. God be merciful Dr. S. s. Wesley 
50. The Lord is mylight Dr. H. Hiles 


st. O Saving Victim(No.2) Ch. Gounod 
Come, and Jet us return Sir J. Goss 


Votume III.—Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 


53. If we believe... .. Sir John Goss 
. Lord, let me know 
mine end «Sir John Goss 
Ponder my words ...Henry Gadsby 
56. Awake, awake, put on Dy. Stainer 
57. What are these Dr. Stainer 
58. Ifye then be risen ... John Naylor 
59. Praise the Lord,O my 
soul... . Dr. S.S. Wesley 
60. Rejoice greatly -.»Henry Gadsby 


61. In Christ dwelleth - .- Sir John Goss 
62. Thou, O °God, art 

praised i in Sion S. Wesley 
63. Praise the Lord Dr. Garrett 
64. Blessed is the man ... Sir John Goss 
65. Behold now, praise ye 

the Lord ... . B. Calkin 
66. O give thanks Dr. ar Wesley 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
BOSTON, NEW 


. 70. Praise the Lord... 








VorumeE II].—Continued. 


No. 
67. “The Lord is my Shep- 

oe a ae Xxiil.) 

(S.S.A.A.) . F. Schubert. 
68. Stand pe and bless 
.-Sir John Goss 


the Lord 
69. Wherewithal “shall a 
. Sir G. Elvey 


young man.. 
Sir G. Elvey 
-Sir F. Ouseley 
- Dr. Gauntlett 
Dr. Steggall 


71. O praise the Lord .. 
72 Thouwilt keep him .. 
73. I will cry unto God.. 
74. We have heard with 


ourears... A. Sullivan 
75. God said, Behold I 

have given you 

every herb.. G. A. Macfarren 


76. We e give Thee thanks, 
O Lord G. A. Macfarren 

« W.H. Mon 
J. B. Calkin 


pep IV. —Cloth, mat edges, 75. 


77. Blessed are they 
78. I will magnify Thee 


79. I was na E. Horsley 
80. Psalm XLVII. (S.S.A. ) E.H. Thorne 
81 Plead Thou my cause Mozart 
82. O clap your hands ...__ Dr. Stainer 
83. The Lordis King ...Henry Gadsby 
84. The Lord that made 

heaven and earth.. J. Turle 


Say, whereishe born 

There shall a star } Mendelssohn 
from Jacob id | 

86. The morning stars... Dr. Stainer 

87. Othat I knew where } Sir W. S. 


I might find Him jf Bennett 
88. Giveear,Oyeheavens. Dr. Armes 
89. Behold I bring you .. J. Barnaby 
go. Distracted with care 

and anguish Haydn 


gt. Itcame even topass Sir. F. pane 
92. Break forth into joy ng i Prentice 
93. These are they v. J. B. Dykes 
94. Hear, O Lord “Sit John Goss 
95. Come and let us return Wim. Jackson 
90. Lift up thine eyes ... Sir John Goss 
97. Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 
98. Brother, thou art ome 

before us .. Sir John Goss 


Votume V.—Cloth, 


ilt edges, 2. 
99. Sing to the Lord ... 


endelssohn 


too. Iwill singanewsong _ Dr. Armes 
1oz:. God is our Refuge... Dr. H. Hiles 
102. In sweet consent ... E. H. Thorne 
103. Come unto —_ . Adapted from 
ach ‘by Dr. Stainer 
104. How lovely are Ot hy 
dwellings fair Spohr 
105. God came from 
Teman Dr. Steggall 
106. O God the King of 
glory Henry Smart 
107. Thou wilt keep him . 
in perfect peace Dr.S.S. Wesley 
108. Make me aclean heart J. Barnby 
1og. Ascribe unto the 
Lord » Dr S.S. Wesley 
110, The Wilderness Dr. S. S. Wesley 
111. Holy, Holy, Holy ..... Dr. Crotch 
112. The Lord will com- 
fort Zion ... .. Dr. H. Hiles 
113. All they that trust in 
Thee, Lord nek Dr. Hiller 
VotumE VI. —Cloth, gilt edges, 75, 
114. Iwas glad ... T. Attwood 
115 Who isthisthat cometh Dr. Arnold 
116. Calltoremembrance J. Battishill 
117. I have set God Dr. Blake 
118. Bow Thine ear W. Bird 
119. I was in the spirit .. Dr. Blow 
120. I beheld, and lo Dr. Blow 
121. By the waters Dr. Boyce 
122. I have surely Dr Boyce 


1, BERNERS STREET (W.), AND 80 & 81, QUEEN STREET (E.C.) 
YORK, AND PHILADELPHIA: DITSON & CO. 





Vorume VI.—Continued. 


No. Pric 

123. O where shall wisdom Dr. Boyce 6d, 
124. O praise ve oe | (iDe; ae 6d. 
125. Praise the Lor lark 3d, 
126. I will love Thee, O Lord * Clark 4d. 
127. We willrejoice... Croft 4d. 
128. Godisgoneup ... oD Croft 4d. 
129. Hosanna O. Gibbons 34d, 
130. L[haveset God... . Goldwin 3a. 
131. Godisourhope .. tr. Greene 6d, 


. Let God arise 
. O clap your hands .. 


VotumeE VII.—Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 
- r.Greene 6d, 
: Dr Greene 4d. 






134. I will sing r. Greene 4d, 
135. O wai the Lord Dr. Hayes 6d. 
136. Great is the Lord ... Dr. Hayes 4d, 
137. Praise the Lord... Dr. Hayes 4d. 
138. Hear, O heavens ... P. Humphreys 3d. 
139. Hear, O Lord os C. King 2d. 
140. The souls of the 

righteous ... Dr. Nares 3d. 


- O God, Thou art my “God H. Purcell 3d. 


Osing unto the sont H. Purcell 6d. 


143. Be merciful .. H. Purcell 6d. 
144. O give thanks... H. Purcell 6d. 
145. Rejoice in the Lord H. Purcell 3d. 
146. Hear my prayer... C. Stroud 4d. 
147. Ascribe unto the Lord . Travers 6d. 
148. In Thee, O Lor Weldon 3d. 
149. Awake, awake. M. Wise 4d. 
150. Awake up, my glory M. Wise 3d. 
151. Prepare ye the ta M. Wise 34. 
Votume VIII —Cloth, ilt edges, 7s. 

152. The Lord is my shepher . Shaw 3d, 
153. I will magnify Thee Shaw 34, 
154. I will mention A. Sullivan 6d. 
155. The righteous = 

flourish ... J.B. Calkin 4d. 
156. I will give thanks.. E: - Hopkins 6d. 
157. Fe rg Hoek Attwood 4d. 
158. O ye that love the 

Lord «. Sir G.Elvey 4d. 
159. Praise God in His 

holiness... B. Tours 3d. 
160. Unto Thee have I 

crie «. SirG. Elvey 3d. 
161. This is the day we S.C. Cooke 3d. 


171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 


179. 
180, 
181, 
182. 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186, 


. I desired wisdom ... 
. Sing praises to the Lord Dr. Croft 4d. 
. Save, Lord,andhearus Dr.Hayes 6d. 


Hear, O Lord -Sir F. Ouseley 4d. 


. The Lord hath done 


great things Smart 4d. 


. Rejoice in the Lord. F. re Stathans 4d. 
. Lord, how are they 


increased . Hamilton Clarke 6d. 


. O pray for the peace E.H.Thorne 4d. 


Sing to the Lord ... Henry Smart 1s. 
Dr. Stainer 6d. 


VotumeE IX. 

I saw the Lord Dr. Stainer 6d. 
Praisethe Lord SirJuliusBenedict 8d. 
Happy is the man... E. Prout 8d. 
The righteous live Dr. Stainer 4d. 
While the earth re- 

maineth ... Dr. C. S. Heap 4d. 
Out otthedeep_... Dr. J. Naylor 4d. 
The glory ofthe Lord SirJohn Goss 6d. 
O praise the ned 

of heaven.. Fuel, 4 Goss 6d. 


King all glorious ° . Barnby 6d. 
It is a good thing .. . Barnby 6d. 
Whoso dwelleth G.C, Martin 4d. 


Blessed are thev that 

dwellin Thy house Arthur Page 3d. 
Blessed be the Lord Dr.C.S.Heap 6d. 
O Lord, look down... Battishill 3d. 
Sing a song of praise Dr. Stainer 3d. 
O Lord, Thou art my ‘9 


S.S. Wesley 1s. 
(To be continued. ) 
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NOVELLO’S 
PART-SONG BOOK. 


The following Numbers have recently been added :— 
No. 


334 The long day closes (T.T.B.B.) . A, Sullivan 3d. 
335 The Beleaguered (A.T.B.B.) Soonnt S aes We Ge 5 3d. 
330 Sleep, my sweet (A.T.T.B.).. me es «.J.L. Hatton 3d. 
337 The Wrecked Hope (s.a.r. B. oe ae ee x 3d. 
338 Going away (A.T.T.B.) 10 = a 3d. 
339 The Homeward Watch (a. T.B.B. ) eve Henry Smart 14d. 
340 Gipsy Song (T.7.B.B.) we Mendelssohn 3d. 
zat A Festal Greeting (T.T.B.B. a] - py 2d. 
342 Waken, lords and ladies gay (7.7. BB. ).. pi 2d. 
343 Land of Beauty (1.1.B.B.) .. > ad. 


345 Onward roaming, never weary (T.T.B.B. ) “ss Miller 1 
340 Hark! the merry drum (the Drum March) (T.1T.B.B.) Krugh 3 
347 Vermeland. Old Swedish National Melody (t.1.B.B.) ... 14d. 
348 Dear land of my fathers. National Melody (7.7.8.B.) oe «I$, 
349 Still amid old Sweden’s youth. Dalecarlian Song (1.1.B.B.) 14d. 
350 . Summer Eve (A.T.T.B.)  ... ..J.L. Hatton 3d. 

(To be continued, ) 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


PART-SONGS, 


MADRIGALS, &c., 
BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS. OCTAVO SIZE. 


344 Come away, come away (t tT. B.B. <A Schafer ik 





BARNBY, JOSEPH. “Sleep, the bird is in its nest ” ion Se 
— “God save the Queen.” Male voices ... vee Pea: 
— Marseillaise Hymn rm we Idd. 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. MOUNSEY. Three Four-part 
Songs for mixed voices. Compressed Score and Vocal parts 2s. 
No. 1. “‘ The golden age.” 
2. ‘* To Echo.” 
3. ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” 
— Three Four-part Songs for male voices. Compressed 
Score and Vocal parts ave mye ose Aree 3 
No.4 “ The sailor's adieu.” 
3: “ Golden slumbers.” 
6. ‘‘ Homeward.” 
CROTCH, Dr. ‘Lo, star-led chiefs” 3d. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, OTTO. “ The night her shade is bringing” 2d. 
= CH. Night. “How ae he moon oon ws 


The Chase.” ‘11.3.8 
HARGITT, CHARLES J "Three Scotch Airs harmonised, each 2d. 
No. 1. “ John Anderson, my Jo.” 
2. “In the garb of old Gaul.” 
3. ‘* Welcome, Royal Charlie.” 
“The charge of the Light Brigade” ... ese” Gis 
and Edition. 


HECHT, E. 


LAND, EDWARD. “Home, sweet hastgal parmmpuined 14d. 

— “Auld lang er we es vee 
“Cherry ripe” .. * ee 9d 
MARENZIO, LUCA. “ Lilies white, « crimson roses.” S.S.A.T.B. 2d. 
— “The Shepherd’ ‘Ss pipes.” $.S.A.T.B. P oe oe 
G.S.AT\B. 4 50 Ge we, BO 


—_—"“ Spring returns.” 


— “ See where with rapid bound.” s.s.A.A. TB. ie a Sb 
MORLEY, THOMAS. “Those dainty daffodillies.” .8.A.7.B. 2d. 
—_* Shoot, false love, I care not.” §.S.A.T.B. bab wee” 2d, 
—* Dainty, fine, sweet nymph.” s.s. A. T. Bs oa 
MACFARREN, G. A. “The hunt’s up" "(May Day). —— 
— “At first the mountain rill” (Jessy nae wos- 96s 
— “Allis still” ses -s wee on 3d. 
— “The Miller” ... has ai: 


— “Weighing ao ” (Outward bound). “Male voices... 4d. 


MACIRONE, C. A. ‘ Ragged, and torn, andtrue” ... 2d. 
NOVELLO, VINCENT. “God save the ‘Queen. " The ¢ original 

arrangement. Solo, duet, trio, and quartett 3d. 

— “Rule, Britannia” do. do. oe $d. 

PALESTRINA. “O say what nymph. ” ssa. Tr... ny" wre 

PIERSON, H. H. “ Ye mariners of England ” isa we CB 

Vocal parts, 1s. 
— “Hurrah for merry England” ... ac aa pee 3 


ocal parts, Is. 
PINSUTI, CIRO. ‘ We'll gaily sing and play” (“ Cantiam, 
cantiam, "‘danziam ”). Quartett, s.a.T.B., or Chorus ad lib. a 
— “Where wavelets rippled gaily” (“Aux bords de la 
Durance”), Quartett, s.a.T.B., or Chorus ad lib. . 


— “When hands meet”... ele oa Gd. 
REAY, S. “ The clouds that wrap the setting sun”... ton” Ss 
— “The Dawn of Da: 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ, “ The night i is cloudless and serene.” 

Solo for tenor and chorus. T.T.B.B. had aoe’ 
SCHUMANN. Battle Song. 1.7.n. B. an. Se 
SILAS, E. Christmas Carol. “I hear along: our street.” 
STEWART, Sir R. P. “ Th bells of St. or 's Tower. 


8.A.T.B.B.  ... a 
—— “The Cruiskeen awn.” “S.AT.B.B. aw, ai 
— “The wine cup is circling in Almhin’s hall. a A. T. B.B. ... 3d. 
POTN app T. F. “I wish to tune my  taapig sate 
4 : a 36 
YOUNG, HERRERT. “Hearts and Flowers” ans 4a z 


London: NovEtto, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION. 


Imperial Octavo, 460 pp. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
gilt edges, price 16s. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


MUSICAL TERMS 


EDITED BY 


J. STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc., 
Magd. Coll., Oxford, 
AND 
W. A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac., 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 








The following Gentlemen have contributed to this Work :— 
Bosanguet, R.H.M.,Esq.,M.A.,) Donxin, A. E., Esq., M.A,, 


Fellow of St. John’s College, F.R.A.S., Fellow of Exeter 
Oxford. College, Oxford. 

Buttey, J., Esq.,M.A., Magdalen | Extis, A. J., Esq., B.A., F.R.S., 
College, Oxford. F.S.A., F.C.P.S., F.C.P., Trinity 


CHampPneys, F., Esq., B.M., M.A., 
M.R.C.S., ‘of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, late Radcliffe Travel- 
ling Fellow of the University of 
Oxford. 

CuapPELL, W., Esq., F.S.A. 


College, Cambridge. 
Gapssy, Henry, Esq. 
Hetmore, Rev. T., M.A. 
Ho ran, JOHN, Esq. 
McNaueut. W.G., Esq. 
Monk, W. H., Esq 








“ Among articles which, though not absolutely indispensable in a 
Musical Dictionary, are ‘well worth reading as treated in the Dic- 
tionary edited by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett, may be mentioned 

‘ applause’ and ‘dedication.’ Indeed, apart from its high value as a 
work of reference, the Dictionary is interesting throughout.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“The ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ by Dr. Stainer and Mr. 
Barrett, comes to supply the deficiency just at the time when people 
are waking up to the advantages of accuracy in all sorts of arts, and it 
is most welcome. Itstitle gives a very humble idea of its importance, 
suggesting rather dry definitions or technical explanations than what 
it really contains. The definitions and explanations are all there, and 
their multitude is truly astonishing, even the most out-of-the-way 
words receiving consideration; but besides this there is a great quantity 
of valuable essays, not only by the editors, but also by men well known to 
the public for successful labours in the field of music and acoustics, 
such as Mr. Hullah and Mr. Ellis, the translator of Helmholtz, and 
Mr. William Chappell and Mr. Helmore.”—The Academy. 

“ A ‘Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.), deserves especial mention, as the first 
attempt to supply the English reader with something that is nota 
limited glossary of technical words, but an encyclopaedic book of 
reference on matters musical, such as German and Italian students 
have for some time been fortunate enough to possess.”—The Graphic. 

“In addition to this, the editors have derived information from 
many other equally good sources, so that the work is as trustworthy as 
it is complete, and professional and amateur musicians will alike owe 
a debt of gratitude to Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett for one of the most 
useful musical works ever produced.” — Standard. 

“Tt is the general character and tone of the volume that concerns 
general amateurs, who, at a little cost of time, can obtain from this 
volume information on theoretical and scientific subjects, without 
having to wade through complex works. The Dictionary displays 
careful research generally, and it is also imbued with an impartial 
spirit, which goes far to beget confidence in the writers. The book is 
illustrated with diagrams of instrumental workmanship, and is printed 
in very large and clear type.”—The Atheneum. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES 


EDITED BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 4s. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 
A SELECTION FROM 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES 
ARRANGED AS DUETS. 
By M. W. BALFE. 
Paper covers, 1s. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO, 
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NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 


TWELAE ea GS 


WITH 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS 


COMPOSED BY 


Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Op. 23. 
No. z. MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 
Y DE 
FORGET ME NOT. 
TO CHLOE (IN SICKNESS). 
THE PAST 
GENTLE ZEPHYR. 


Op. 35. 


No. 7. INDIAN LOVE. 
8. WINTER’S GONE, 
9. DAWN, GENTLE FLOWER, 
10, CASTLE GORDON 
11, AS LONESOME THROUGH THE WOODS. 
12. SING, MAIDEN, SING. 


Sse 





Price, in paper covers, 4s.; cloth boards, 6s. 
Also separately, folio size, price 1s. 6d. each, net. 


LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND co. 








MOZART’S SONATAS. 


(NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION) 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 


In One Volume, Folio, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price Eighteen Shillings. 
OR, SINGLY— 


9 


OY MEY pn Z 
Q 
3 
~ 
° 
4 
; 


14. C minor (Fantasia) 

144.C minor (Sonata) .. . 
15. F major os : age rts 
16. C major oe oe "7s ~ ee os 
17. F major os ee vs ba oe ee 
18. BD major .. oe “s ee oe 2° 
tg. D major ay ar oe ee oe ae 
20. BP) major .. o. a se oe <e 


UMAR OUWUUNAAUUNUT OARWAD A Z 
COCO KCKOOOOOOOOOOOAC OOOO Oe 





AN OCTAVO EDITION WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 
A FEW DAYS. 
Price, in paper covers, 3s.; or handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


London: NovE.tio, Ewer and Co. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC | 


BY 
G. J. VAN EYKEN. 
s. d 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES oh = 0 eS ee 
TWO POLKA-MAZURKAS ... ses. ie ee nes asa hi Bp 


I eS re ee eee 2 0 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
| SCHOTT AND CO.’S 
| NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


(MARKED WITH THE DeGreEEs or Di1FFICcuULTY). 

| Also a 

NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 
MASSES. 


j Post-free on application to 
ScuotrT and Co., 159, Regent Street, London. 





Just published, 82 pages, 8vo, paper, 3s. net. 


PARSIFAL 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 
(POEM). 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


In folio, 3s. net. 


ALBUM-SONATE 
FUR DAS 
PIANOFORTE. 


| VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
Scnotr and Co., 159, Regent Street, London, Ww, 








Reduced Price, Sixpence. 


A FEW WORDS ON 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


With Rules for Fingering some Passages of frequent ee 
addressed to her pupils, by CAROLINE REINAGLE 


London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 





New SonG, For BARITONE VOICE, 


“ THE SEA KING,” ts. 6d. net, 


AND 
SacrRED DvET, FoR TENOR AND Bass, 


“JT WILL NOT BE AFRAID,” 2s. net, 
By C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
London: NoveEt.o, Ewer and Co. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MENDELSSOHN’S OVERTURES 


In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 15s. 





Op. 10. Marriage of Camacho. | ae 36. St. Paul. 
» 21. Midsummer Night's 60. Walpurgis Night. 
Dream. | 4 70 Elijah, 
» 24. Military Band. | 4 74 Athalie, 
» 26. Hebrides. | » 8g. Son and Stranger. 
» 27. A Calm Sea. | 4 95. Ruy Blas. 
» 32. Melusine. | 101. Trumpet. 


London: Noverto Ewer and Co. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONIES 


In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges- 
Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 15s. 

. First Symphony. 

. Second ae ree (Lobgesang). 

. Third Symphony (Scotch). 

Fourth Symphony (Italian). 

107. Fifth Symphony (Reformation). 


London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 











HOPE 
CHORUSES IN WALTZ FORM FOR MALE VOICES, WITH 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Composed by GEORGE GARRETT, Mus. D. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: NoveLio, Ewer and Ca, 
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WILLIAM J. YOUNG'S 
POPULAR PART-SONGS 


FOR 


SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 





s. d. 
I love the merry springtime and ed -. 20th Edition ... o 2 
Gaily through the greenwood ... Vie oe 27th «do. w. 0-'2 
Hail, merry Christmas ah ee TSR (GOL ay ‘ota 
Fairy revels at pe ie she -. Oth do. Oo 3 
Blow, ye balmy breezes, blow ... nee .. 7th do. ° 3 
Forest echoes se So se “4 7th = do ° 3 
Sunny rays ... ‘ eve ak . 3rd do. i ents 

NEW PART-SONGS 
A happy New Year SaaATEY aaa aes new, ee o 3 
England’s glory. ... hi a nas wa °o 3 
Amerry Christmas to you all! ... one ae o 3 
The coming of Spring _ ... ah ass ao ie o 3 
By the same Composer. th 

The Manchester Town Hall Valse .. ... 11th Edition, net 2 0 
The Manchester Royal Exchange Galop and 0. ts? (S78 


London: NovgELLo, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W., and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
Manchester: Hime and Appison, and ForsytTH BROTHERS. 


pNided ede ae SCHOOL SONGS. First series, 
1s.6d. By the Rev. R. F. Smit, Minor Canon of Southwell. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Queen.—“ Fourteen” (sixteen) ‘capital little songs in a cheap 
handy form. Quite new and withal pretty and neatly written.” 

The Schoolmaster.—“ Easy, pleasing tunes, suitable to school use. 
The composer shows himself a true musician; each ‘lay’ has a sepa- 
rate tune, which is catching, appropriate, and quite in old ballad-song 

yle.” 

“r he Musical Times.—‘ The sympathetic and musicianlike manner 
in which he has wedded them to melodies which cannot fail to please 
the young vocalists for whom they are expressly designed.” 


By the same Composer. fi 
TE DEUM in F, 3d. ANTHEM (s.a.7.B.), “The Lord is nigh,” 6d. 
London: NoveEzLo, Ewer and Co. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Song. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Written by Dr. CaRPENTER. 
ENGLAND. Song. 
Louis DiEHv. 


free at half-price. 


Music by J. L. Hatron. 

Written by CHARLES Mackay. 
‘ “These are just the things for a Conservative festive 
gathering.” —Vide Nottingham Guardian. 


And DEAR 
Music by 


The Songs, 3s. each, post- 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S POPULAR VOCAL 
QUARTETTS, for the use of Choral and Glee Societies :— 


Victoria. Henry Smart. 4d. 
Dear England. L. Diehl. 2d. 
brs Blacksmith. J. W. Cherry. 


2d. 
A Forest Ramble. F. Abt. 2d. 
Our dear Old Church of Eng- 


God bless the Prince of Wales. 
B. Richards. 4d. 

Why do Summer Roses fade? 
G. Barker. 2d. 

Far Away. Miss Lindsay. 2d. 

The Village Chorister. 6d. 


land. J.L. Hatton. 4d. 

Let the Hills resound. B. 
Richards. 4d. 

Sound the Trumpet in Zion. B. 
Richards. 6d 


What shall we sing? Pinsuti. 


ad. 
Waiting for the Swallows, Pin- 
suti. 4d. 
Blanche. F.Kucken. 4d, 
All post-free in stamps. 


HE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ QUADRILLE. Com- 


_ posed for the Pianoforte by CotTsrorp Dick, Author of the 
“Singing Quadrilles.” Illustrated title. 4s.; post-free at half-price. 





G00P WORDS and MUSIC (Vocal). Just 
published. 
Awake. S. Adams. 3s. The realm of fancy. Roeckel 


I awake and dream. 
menthal. 4s. 
Wayside Flowers. Limpus. 3s. 
Joy Bells. Limpus. 3s. Sing on. Anderton. 3s. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. Danks. 3s. My Snowdrop. O. Barri. 3s. 
Half-price in stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


J. Blu- 38. 
Two Replies. Roeckel. 3s. 
Blossoms. Anderton. 3s. 





Just published. 


NEW PART-SONGS 


By W. W. PEARSON. 
PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU. Words by Sir WatTER Scott 3d. 
DEPARTED JOYS. Words by THomas Moore... ae a 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
Brampton, Rotherham: W, Pearson, from whom free for stamps. 





Second Edition.—Reduced Prices. 


CHORAL SONGS FOR SCHOOL & HOME. 


FORTY-TWO ORIGINAL SONGS 
FOR 
ONE, TWO, OR FOUR VOICES 
Composep By ROBERT JACKSON. 
Cloth, complete, 3s.; Parts I. and II., paper cover, 1s. each; Single 


Numbers, 1d. 
a From Concordia. 


“ This little book is designed for singing-classes in schools, and the 
simplicity, tunefulness, and attractiveness of the small compositions it 
contains eminently adapt it for such a purpose.” 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S ONLY COMPLETE AND 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS 


With the German and W. BarTHOLomEw’s Original English 
Words. 





Complete in One Volume, folio, 5s. net. Octavo, paper, 2s. net; cloth 
gilt, 4s. net; or singly, 3s.each. The separate Numbers are 
sold at half-price. 


No. 7. My bark is bounding. 
8. Can I light-hearted be ? 
g. Evening key 2 
to. Zuleika and Hassan. 
11. The Sabbath morn. 
12. The harvest field. 
13. Song from Ruy Blas, 


No. 1. I would that my love. 
2. The passage bird. 
3. Greeting. 
4. Autumn song. 
5. O wert thou in the cauld 


last. 
6. The maybells and the 
flowers. 
N.B.—The Quartett score to No. 13, Is. 
London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


Tust published. 
HE HOMES OF ENGLAND. Part-Song 
(s.4.T.B.). Words by Mrs. HeMANs; music by J. A. CUTHBERT. 
Staff notation (with accompaniment), 3d.; Sol-fa, 14d. London: 
Simpson and Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


FRIEND AFTER FRIEND DEPARTS. In 
M 


emoriam, William Shore. Song. R. ANDREWS. Is. 6d. net. 
‘The melody simply aids the interpretation of Montgomery’s well- 
known verses, and both seem to come from the heart.”—Orchestra. 
Orders, Author, Manchester. 








NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION 


OF WORKS BY 


J. S. BACH. 





s. . 
THE Passion (St. Matthew) .. re Oa _ 
THE Passion (St. John) ee a“p es ve SO 
CHRISTMAS ORATORIO .. eo a oe s2 3029 
Gop’s TIME IS THE BEST ao oa ay “wu @ 
My SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS ‘ ; YE ag 
O LIGHT EVERLASTING wh ae a% ‘a ee 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING... — oc? F'® 
MAGNIFICAT T aa on ee we ée:/ BID 
BIDE WITH US .. ae a ie él Ake 
A STRONGHOLD SURE .. ea oF ow are +e 
I WRESTLE AND PRAY .. e os ee 20/104 
BE NOT AFRAID .. ae ae re ee «e-0.6 
BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM es. - sae © 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 








OPULAR FOUR-PART SONGS BY GABRIEL 
DA 


VIS. 
THE KNIGHT’S RETURN .... ove eco eee, 20 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE. (12th Edition) oe 2d. 
THE DISTANT SEA ... ove ove eee ese Sle 
TO THE WOODS ove ae ove ooo = eve 2 
HARK! ’TIS MUSIC _... oo ne ove ee 2d. 
THE HOUR OF REST... ove * << 


London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co, 





Just published. 
HREE VOCAL TRIOS for FEMALE VOICES. 
Composed by G. ROSSINI. 

No. 1. FAITH. 

2. HOPE. 
» 3- CHARITY. 
$vo, 6d. ; or, singly, 2d. each. 

London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


” 
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BEETHOVEN’S 


SONATAS. 


(NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION.) 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 





In One Volume, Folio size, handsomely bound 


cloth, gilt edges, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


OR SINGLY :— 
No. 


1. F minor, Op. 2, No. 1 
2. A major, Op. 2, No. 2 
3. C major, Op. 2, No. 3 
4. ED major, Op. 7 
5. C minor, Op. 10, No. r 
6. F major, Op. 10, No. 2 
7. D major, Op. 10, No. 3 
8. C minor, Op. 13 (Pathétique) 
g. E major, Op. 14, No. 1 
ro. G major, Op. 14, No. 2 
11. BD major, Op. 22 
12. AD major, Op. 26 
13. ED major, Op. 27, No. 1 
14. C$ minor, Op. 27, No.2 
15. D major, Op. 28 
16. G major, Op. 31, No. 1 
17. D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 
18. E) major, Op. 31, No. 3 
19. G minor, Op. 49, No. 1 
20. G major, Op. 49, No. 2 
21. C major, Op. 53 ae 
22. F major, Op. 54 
23. F minor, Op. 57 
24. F{ major, Op. 78 
25. G major, Op. 79 
26. ED major, Op. 81a 
27. E minor, Op. 90 
28. A major, Op. 101 


eee 


29. BD major, Op. 106 (Hammerclavier) 


30. E major, Op. 109 
31. AD major, Op. 110 
32. C minor, Op. 111 
33. ED major 
34. F minor 
35- D major 


eee eee 


36. C major 
37. G major 
38. F major 


eee 


(Quasi Fantasia) 
(Ditto) 
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The separate Sonatas sold at half-price. 


OCTAVO EDITION: 


Paper covers, 5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 





6d. 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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NOVELLO’S 
SERIES, 


TONIC SOL-FA 





G4 


O taste andsee _... pom wee 
The Lord is my Shepherd sas 
{nies me, O God (Psalm xliii.) : 

e nations, offer (Hymn of Praise) 
I waited for the Lord (Hymn of Praise) 
The Lord be a Lamp (St. Peter) eee 


Leal ol z 
SRF Soeyomeenn 


O who will o’er the downs eco on 
Fairy Song 
The Cuckoo sings ‘in the Poplar 7. 
The dream of home bee 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind... = 
. The Owl’... tee ooo 
. Sing Lullaby ae rar vos ae 
14. The Sands of Dee... pes ose ere 
15. Summer Morning... eee ove eve 
16. Great is the Lord... wee on 


17. Blessed is the man ae ove 
18. Te Deum Laudamus in F ose 

19. O come let us worship . ‘ 

” Blessed be the God and Father ee 
21. Hosanna to the Son of ged Be aes 
22. Ohow amiable... ae até ded 
23. O give thanks aoe aS a ee 
24. Praise the Lord ... iis sg 

25. Rejoice gi greatly 

. If we believe that jesus died 

I will magnify Thee 

. O give thanks die ove see 
. Stand up and bless the Lord ... aes 
. Why rage fiercely the heathen’. one 
31. What are these that are Leaing ed 

. O love the Lord 
33. The Wreath is 
. Daylight is fading... 
35. Come away, Death 
36. When icicles hang 


..Sir John Goss 
G.A. Macfarren 
« Mendelssohn 
+ Mendelssohn 
+ Mendelssohn 

Sir J. Benedict 

Pearsall 

es Zimmermann 

G. A. Macfarren 
«.. E. H. Thorne 
G. A. Macfarren 
ea E. Silas 

C. E. Horsley 

G. vd Macfarren 

Henry Smart 
«+» Dr. Hayes 

.. Sir John Goss 

vn Sn Smart 

.. Himmel 

S.S. Wesley 
G. A, Macfarren 
se ]. Barnby 

Sir Geo. Elvey 

Sir Geo. Elvey 

Henry Gadsby 
... Sir John Goss 
--- Sir John Goss 
--- Sir John Goss 
.-. Sir John Goss 
- Mendelssohn 

J. Stainer 
re A. Sullivan 

Sir J. Benedict 

H. Leslie 
G A. Macfarren 
G. A. Macfarren 


37. Harvest song ton vee on .» W. Macfarren 
38. More life 3 ee vie a ... W. Macfarren 
39. Ragged and torn ... C. A. Macirone 
40. Hail, bright abode Tannhiauser) ae Wagner 
4I. Faithful and True Lohengrin) Wagner 
42. Yet doth the Lord, and Cast thy burden (Btijai) Mendelssohn 
43. Blessed are the men (Elijah) ... -- Mendelssohn 
44. Baal, we cry to thee (Elijah) -- Mendelssohn 
45. Thanks be to God (Elijah) - Mendelssohn 
46. Be not afraid (Elijah) Mendelssohn 
47. Lift thine eyes, He watching over Israel, 

and O rest in the Lord Cee) -- - Mendelssohn 
48. He that shall endure ee) +» Mendelssohn 
49. Behold, God the Lord (Elijah) oo +» Mendelssohn 
50. Holy, holy i is God the Lord (Elijah) «-- Mendelssohn 


51. But the Lord from the North, and O come 


every one (Elijah) .. 
52. And then shall your light (Elijah) 


. All men, all things, and Praise — the Lord 


Mendelssohn 
+. Mendelssohn 





(Lobgesang) ... «» Mendelssohn 
54. All ye that cried (Lobgesang) .. + Mendelssohn 
55. The.night is departing ( Lobgesang) ... eee + Mendelssohn 
50. Let all men praise (Lobgesang) . Mendelssohn 
57. Heaven and the earth display (Athalie) +» Mendelssohn 
58. Promised joys, and Hearts feel that love 

thee (Athalie) Mendelssohn 
59. Ave Maria [Female Voices] and A Vintage 

Song [Male Voices] Ceesety). .. Mendelssohn 
60, Take, O take those lips away ... G. A. Macfarren 
61. O mistress mine ... Se ook G. A. Macfarren 
62. Hark! hark! the lark G. A. Macfarren 
63. Sigh no more, ladies He rl A. Macfarren 
64. Tell me where is fancy bred .. G. A. Macfarren 
65. Chorus of Shepherds, “ Forth to the meadows * ” Schubert 
66. Lord, let me know mine end ... ohn Goss 
67. We give Thee thanks, at Lord.. iy A. acfarren 
68. In Christ en: c see Se0 ... Sir John Goss 
69. Lift up thine eyes.. Ae ‘ .. Sir tone Goss 
70. Glory be to God ... «. S.S. Wesley 
71. I was glad when they said unto me «. C. E, Horsley 
72. The Lord is my shepherd ane Schubert 
73. The morning stars sang together a . Stainer 
74. Godsaid, Behold, I have given youevery herb. G.A.Macfarren 
75. O God, Thou art worthy Arthur Sullivan 
76. Intears of grief (The Passion—S. Matthew) J. S. Bach 
77. Rejoice in the Lor Sir G. Elvey 
78. See how the darkness of ‘night | dissolves (i 

Trovatore) ... Verdi 
79. Soldiers’ Chorus (Il Trovatore) ote Verdi 
80. The Bells of St. Michael's Tower |... Sir. R. P. Stewart 
81. Spinning Chorus [Female — (Flying 

Dutchman) ... os ens tre Wagner 
82 it how amiatie “21. 6 8c* | i ete 'V. Richardson | 

*{ Incline Thine ear Himmel ) 

83. Te Deum, Kyries 1 and. 2, and Before and 

After Gospel (Service in F) pe ia Dr. Dykes 


(To be continued.) 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 











Imperial 32mo, cloth on wes pes pa sai sd O 4 
Ditto, with Proper Psalms, cloth .... x Pe vr Soe ae a 
Demy 8vo, large type, with Proper Psalms, cloth a tn pike an 
Proper Psalms separately. Paper covers. 32mo al wi oO 
Canticles, 32mo .... sal she sel des ines ma OR 
Ditto, 8vo _.... wis a4 ee pe: as wee a es 
THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS 
Quarto Post, paper covers.... ae tien ie fra m: 2 
Ditto, cloth .... ram me ore ait gis — aig 
Foolscap Quarto, paper covers _ .... ee ony ‘ase ma te 





The Clergy can be supplied with copies, in quantities of not less than 25, on liberal terms. 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., 














THE MUSICAL TIMES. NOVELLO’S 
CASES TONIC SOL-FA SERIES, 
FOR BINDING THE NUMBERS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
VOLUME XVIIL., W. G. McNAUGHT. 
Are now ready, and may be had of all Musicsellers in Town and a ae eg a 
Country. Cloth, bevelled boards, handsome design in black, ANTHEMS, CHORUSES, PART-SONGS, &c. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. Nos. 1 to 83 now ready. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
. & 
Py ELIJAH (Translated by J. W. ages anh MENDELSSOHN ; 6 
VOCAL & PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. HEAR MY PRAYER . on ne MENDELSSOHN 0 3 
E Le b ded M 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. | BYMN OF PRAISE (Lo obgesang) acs) rola & 6 
LORELEY... < ies wit MENDELSSOHN 0 6 
SCHUMANN’S VOCAL ALBUM. LAUDA SION (Praise Jehovah) vate .. MENDELSSOHN 0 9 
CHRISTUS is aa “as MENDELSSOHN 0 6 
SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM. THE CRUSADERS ... «a. ss «ss Naets W. Gabe 1 o 
VOLKSLIEDER ALBUM. THE MAY QUEEN ... .. «. Sir W.S. BennztT 1 © 


RUBINSTEIN’S EIGHTEEN TWO-PART SONGS. Complete Liste. sent fess: on: application. 
eeaeinaed LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


The above may be had, in cloth, gilt edges, at 4s. 6d. each. THE SOLDIER’S LEGACY 


London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. 
An OPERA DI! CAMERA IN TWO AcTS 











NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. Written by JOHN OXENFORD. 
pera ea Composed by G. A. MACFARREN. 
The following Works have recently been added to this Octavo, Six Shillings. 
Edition :— London: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 
s. ¢ t published 
J. Braums .. A Sona or DesTINy oe Io Just pa ° 
Cu. Gounop.. GALLIA ee Ls THE JUBILEE CANTATA 
C.H.Graun.. THE Passion (Der Tod Jesu) ae 20 (HARVEST CANTATA) 
” ” Te Dev .. oe - ee 2 0 FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Haypn .. .. THE Passion ea es ee ee COMPOSED BY 
” -s ee TEDEuM .. : ee ee. (2,0 C. M. VON WEBER. 
Scmenahien -» NEw YEAR’s pine we so 6 Op. 58. 2 
sed, b 
Van Bree .. St.Cecnu’sDay —._— s.r | pReted,and the Pianoforte, Aesompaniceen an verdion of Weadl, 
WEBER .. .. JUBILEE CANTATA.. - +e I O| by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK, M.A 





Png One Shilling. 
London: Nove.tLo, Ewer and Co. London; NovELLo, Ewer and Co, 
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A NEW WORK FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


THE HARMONIUM BOOK 


FOR THE CHURCH 


A SELECTION OF 


SOFT AND LOUD VOLUNTARIES, 
CHANTS FOR THE CANTICLES, RESPONSES, GLORIAS, 
KYRIES, SANCTUSES, OFFERTORY SENTENCES, 
HYMN-TUNES, &c. 
EXPRESSLY ARRANGED FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


With full directions for the use of the stops, by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


PRICE 65s. 
A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 














J. LEYBACH’S L’ORGANISTE PRATIQUE 
120 MORCEAUX FACILES POUR HARMONIUM OU ORGUE. 


In two Vols., each 6s. net; or eight parts, each 2s. net. 
“ This work will be found very useful to the amateur organist.” 


NEW WORK FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


CHAPPELL’S PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS. 





Pi Se a ttt ODA LEELA ER LIED RENE ED ERS BELGE TE LG LN With ERLE BIN EALONESAME O AUN a i eS8 ib ORS as 


For Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 


The present collection of Part-Songs is entirely new, being selected and adapted from the most striking and 
popular Choruses in the Favourite Foreign Operas. The Arrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only being 
chosen as can be sung without the aid of an Instrumental Accompaniment. The Words have been expressly written 
for the work, and the harmonies arranged in four parts, as likely to be most useful in small classes. 

Hymn of the Fisherman's Children ... eee Adapted toa $36), wre Herold’s “‘ ZAMPA.” 


Fays and Elves (In mia fe) ina ase ooo ‘rom Flotow's “ Marta.” 
Spring’s Bright Glances (In Elvezia non v'ha) ... From Bellini’s “La SonNAMBULA.” 


From Yonder Vale and Hill (D’ immenso giubilo) 
Here we Rest (Qwi la selva) ot ons 
Onward to Battle (Squilli echeggi) ... oes 
Rataplan (Rataplan) ooo ooo 
The Gipsy’s Star (Vedi! le fosche) ... ee 
War Song of the Druids (Dell' aura tua profetica) 

In Mercy, hear us! (Ciclo clemente) ... seb 

Come to the Fair! (Accorete, giovinette) oo ave 
Friendship (Per te a’ immenso giubilo) 


Away, the Morning freshly breaking (The Chorus of Fishermen) 


Pretty Village Maiden (Peasants’ Serenade Chorus) eee 
The soft Winds around us (The Gipsy Chorus) ... in 
See how lightly on the Blue Sea (Senti la danza invitact) 
See the Moonlight Beam (Non fav Motto) iow oe 
On yonder Rocks reclining ose = ooo 
Happy and light os eee oi és 
Come, come away (Ah! que de moins) ow aes 
Hymen's torch (J/ destin) ... se “a oa 
Come on, Comrade (The Celebrated Chorus of Old Men) 
’Gainst the Powers of Evil (The Chorale of the Cross) «+. 
O Balmy Night (Com’ 2 gentil) aa 

Haste o'er the hills (Introductory Chorus) 

Come, sing the Song (Opening Chorus) ees 

With fair Ceres (The March Chorus) aie 

The Tuneful Song of Robin’s Horn (Tyrolese Chorus) 

The Chorus of Huntsmen ... ay es 

Hark! the distant hills (Hunting Chorus) ne 

Hence! away with care... oly wey 

Hail to the Bride aes aoe oun 

Hark! music stealing! (subject from Overture) ... ‘ 
A bridal wreath we twined (Chorus of Bridesmaids) eA 
Behold, how brightly breaks the Morning ! (The Barcarole) 
From hill to hill resounding (subject from Overture) 


From Donizetti's “ Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR.” 
eee From Bellini’s “‘ LA SoNNAMBULA.” 
ese «. From Verdi's “IL TRovATORE.” 
From Donizetti’s ‘La Fiaiia DEL REGGIMENTO.” 
ove «» From Verdi's “It TRoVATORE.” 
ies ase From Bellini's ‘* Norma.” 
From Donizetti’s “ La FicLia DEL REGGIMENTO.” 
oes pres From Flotow’s ‘ Marra.” 
From Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR.” 
ooo +. From Auber’s “ MASANIELLO.” 
eve From Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
eco From Weber's “ Preciosa.” 
From Donizetti’s “* Lucrezi1a Boraia." 

t} s 
” .. From Auber’s “ Fra Dravoto.” 
From Balfe’s “‘ BongeMIANn GIRL.” 
From Donizetti's “ La Favorit.” 
From Meyerbeer’s “ Les HuGuenots.” 
eee From Gounod’s “ Faust.” 

eee , ” 
From Donizetti’s “Don PAsQuate.” 
From Rossini's ‘‘ GuGLIELMO TELL.” 
From Meyerbeer’s “ RoBERT LE D1ABLE.” 
From Bellini’s “ Norma.” 
From Rossini’s “ GuGLIELMO TELL.” 
From Weber’s ‘Der FrEISCHUETZ.” 
From Flotow’s “ Marta.” 
From Meyerbeer’s “ Gi1 UconotT1.” 
From Wagner’s “ LOHENGRIN.” 
From. Rossini’s ‘‘ SEMIRAMIDE.” 
From Weber's “ Der FREISCHUETZ.” 
From Auber's ‘‘ MASANIELLO.” 
From Auber's ‘Fra Diavoto.” 


Postage free, 14d. each; or Three for 34d. 
(To be continued.) 
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